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NOTICE.—A TANGLED SKEIN, 
ALBANY FONBLANQUE, jun., now ready in Three 
Vols., * all the Libraries. 
ondon: TINSLEY Broraers, Catherine-street. 
"HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (A.D. 1834), 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., 


el on July 1, 1862, from Premiums alone, 421,429/. 
Income upwards ‘of 72,0007. Assurances 1,667.380/. 





by | 


| 
aut average more than 24 per cent, per annum on sum | 
| 


sured. 
a profits divided yearly, and begin on second premium. 
Every Member can attend and vote at all agent meetings. 
Last Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
CCIDENTS by ROAD, RIVER, 
RAILWAY: 

SOCIDENTS in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME 
May pe pro ‘ovided a saneet by re a Policy of the 
RAILWAY ASSENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64, CORNHILL, Lonpon. 


140.0001. has been sirendy, Paid as 
COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
in 75 Fatal Cases, and 6880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the Railway 
Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
HEAD OFFicE, 64, wae Lonpon, E.C. 

ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers ..--. Company. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND 


SOCIETY.—7rustees—Viscount RANELAGH and J. C. 








CosBoLD, Esq., > i Nenad baken Teen teen took | graduated at Oxford or Cambridge; must be a good classic, 


Friendly Societies Acts 
Pag my liability. The taking of land is quite optional. 
he first monthly payment on a single share is 12s., and the 
subsequent payments are 8s. per month. with 6d. ev ery third 
month for quarterage. One share, paid a year in advance, 
costs 5/. 1s. 64., which includes entrance fee, quarterage, and 
pass book. ‘The price of completed share is 51. 3s. 6d. Five 
per cent. per annum is paid half-yearly on all shares paid a 
ear in advance and upwards, and every monthly subscriber 
entitled to the same interest in the shape of bonus at the 
end of the financial fin If the Society's profits exceed the 
5 per cent. the additional bonus is paid. 
have received from 4 
Shares can be wittaews at 28 days’ 

Deposit Department.—Investors ar “this head do not 
become shareholders. Four i oS i —— = half- 
dr is allowed to d with- 
rawn ha to 100/. within a week and above that wal at fixed 





ined } Department.—Plans of estates in eighteen counties, 
price 6. each, will be sent on application. By paying down 
one-eighth ot the cost of a plot (which secures the freehold 
franchise) the borrowing power may be exercised for the 
balance of the purchase money. Repayments in monthly or 
other instalinents at-convenience at the rate of 10s. monthly for 


| Premium must not exceed 200 


| many. English, classics, mathematics, 


or | 


Thus shareholders | 95 
to 7 per oat for — investment, | 


THE 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


——_@—_—_ 
APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
Byte articulars of the following Appoint- 


ndues ffered are entered on the Gratuitous Eaucational 

try. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 

culars will Ly ee to applicants by letter, without pay- 

ment of — = ddress the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 

REGISTRY, Critic ‘Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 

“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 


Sch, a 

ANTED a FIRST-CLASS LADIES’ 

SCHOOL, within thirty miles of London, the terms 

of which are good, and the ember of pupils about fifteen. 

Address, inclosing two 
stamps. Box 6252, 10, Wellington-erreat. Strand, W.( 


Bx HANGE on mutual terms. Advertiser, 
who resides in Berkshire, and keeps a highly respectable 
middle-class school, desires to board and educate in English, 
French, the classics (and music and drawing, if required), a 
respectable youth, in return for board and lodging in London 
for his son, who is a medical student, and can be admitted at 
once into a West-end Hospital. References given and required. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6254, 10, Wellington- 
street. Strand, W.C 


REQUIRED, a CLERGYMAN of Evan- 


gelical views, about 25 or 30 years of age, and who has 

















and able to undertake both Latin prose and verse composi- 
tion, with Greek, and some mathematics for boys preparing 
for the public schools. To such a person, if in other respects 
suitable, an interest in the school (situated in the suburbs of 
London) might be given. y 802. and residence. A Title 
in the neighbourhood migh my pa obtained. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 
b4 Yr 
NV ASTER of a grammar school in Kent. 
A on an of the Established Church will have the | 
preference. e school is endowed-with'an annual Stipend of 
x. The th. to provide himself with a house. 
tions, with testimonials, to be sent on or 
segues inclosing two stamps, Box 6258, 10, W. eilington-street, 
ran a 


WO RESIDENT TUTORS (unmarried 
and under 30 years of age) are required to assist ina 
school in the suburbs of London. Both must speak French 
well and constantly, and one be a native of France or Ger- 
and drill required, 








| Applicants to state eres and salary expected. | 


every 501. of land. The prices on the plans include seeveyance 


and every ex Houses on sale i | various Jo 
General Advantages.—The Society is adapted for all classes 
of the community, either as fo gn Ad depositors, or a 


Address, ee ey two stamps, Box 6260, 10, Wellington- | 
street, Strand, W.C. 
RENCH MASTER wanted immediately 


at a proprietary college. He must be at least a Bachelor 
of Arts; it is also necessary that he be a Protestant (a 








owners. Prospectuses with alist of the Tras 
Executive and General Committee, &c., will be sent free to 
any part of the worid. Country, Colonial, or Continental in- 
vestors can transact = hansen ag angen ay gga as by personal 


attendance. mittances can in post-office orders, 
half Bank of England notes, or a e yajanton. 
ffices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C.; open 


from 10 to 5 o'clock, ang on Saturdays from 10 to 2 o'clock. 


THE PRESS. 
O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A 


gentlemen, of superior abilities and acquirements, and 








long practical experience in the entire routine of a Newspaper | 


Office, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR or SUB- 
EDITOR of a metropolitan or provincial paper. or to write 
leaders, in which he would be found an able assistant. Terms 
moderate; a permanent respectable berth in a suitable 
locality eae more an object than a large salary.—Addiess 
*L. 0. 0. 629), Criric Office, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 








COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
DUCATION 


NAVAL EXAMINATIONS, EASTMAN’S ROYAL 


| 6266, 10, Loe Strand, W. 


| $0 guineas per annum, 


in PREPARATION for. 


NAVALESTABLISHMEN T, EASTERN PARADE, SOUTH- | 


SEA.—Applications for prospectus, with view ot house, &c., 
to be addressed to the PRINCIPAL. 





ges and COMMERCIAL DAY 


SCHOOL, DALTON-IN-FURNESS. TO BE 

a well established sc HOOL! 

hevtan a first rate connection. The school is situate ina 

flourishing district and — been conducted successfully by 
ie owner for several ye: 

Applications to be mate to “Mr. SLEE.’ 


ET, 





* addressed as above. 





| instruct four children in English, music, and drawing. A 
| knowledge of German desirable, but not indispensable ; 
| be a good musician. 


FORESTVILLE SEMINARY, near. 


Nottingham, conducted by Miss E. 8S. CARTER. The 
situation is salnbrious and delightful. Important educational 
advantages and every domestic comfort. Terms moderate, 


References to clergymen and others. 
Y.—The SONS of 


SHE R, SURREY 
GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 

and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIV tL SEKVICE, 
and INDIA, “by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE, &c. &e. ; : from 
eight years old and upwards. Terms according to age and 
requirements, 


rei 





BENEFICED 


~and 


whose son (then 12} years old) took the U ppingham Scholar- | 


Ship of last. year, receives THREE or FOUR BOYS, between 
8 ages of 8 and 32, to EDUCATE for PUBLIC or PRIVATE 
CHOOLS, There are two vacancies. References to the Head 
iter of Uppingham. 4 &c., ri Terms ninety guineas 
Apply by letter to“ C. M. A.”’ (No. 495), Field Office, 
346, Strand, London. 


| of the younger children. 


YOUNG LADY of neglected education | 


can 


be 
select Establishment, at the reduced terms of 18 guineas per 
and improve herself in English, French, drawing in 
‘ons, watercolours, Oriental _tioting, music, and | 
’ Post-office, Nuneaton. 


be 


Singing ddress “A, B.,’ 


Boarded and treated as a COMPANION ina | 


of the Church of England preferred). Salary 1501. 
Testimonials as to character and experience to be forwarded 
on or before Jan. 14. Address, insosivs two stamps, Box 
6262, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ESIDENT MASTER wanted in a small 

first-class preparatory school. Must be a member of 

the Established Chureb. All branches of English, with 

classics and French, required. Firm, but kind, discipline. 

Moderate salary. Applicants to state age, qualification, terms, 

&c. Address, inclosing twostamps, Box 6264, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


JUNIOR MASTER is re | required in a 
azrammar school, to teach Latin, and the usual English 
subjects to the younger boys. It is necessary he should be a 
fair mathematician, and be able to write a good plain hand. 
A gentleman who has passed the Middle Class Examination 
would be preferred. Address, “on two stamps, Box 











SSISTANT in a classical and mathematical 


school, about thirty miles from London; wanted after 
the vacation. Salary (to increase after the first six months) 
with board, lodging. and washing. 
Applicants to state acquirements, age, &c. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 6268, 10, Wellington-a'reet. Strand, W.C. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT. Wanted a young 


e man, not under 20, of good address and cheeriul tem- 
perament. Salary dependent on qualifications. Talent in 
drawing particularly desirable. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 6270, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


OVERNESS. Wanted, in a gentleman's 


family (Catholic), a young lady to take ¢ charge of and 


must 
She would be expected to attend to their 
toilette, and see to their wardrobe, Would be treated as a | 
meinber of the family. Address, stating age. Wc, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 6272, 10, Wellington- “street, Strand, W.¢ 


GOVERNESS required in a school in ‘in 
country. She must have a thorough English education, 
and able to teach dancing, French. and music. Applicants to 
state salary, which must be moderate. Address, ae 
two stamps, Box 6274, 10, Wellington-street. Strand. w. 


YOVERNESS. Wanted, an experienced 


lady to assist in a boarding and. day school. She must | 











of French; a Dissenter — 
a small salary are offered. Address, oroe two stamps, 
sox 6276, 10, Wellington- street, ‘Strand, 


OVERNESS and LADY HOUSE. 
KEEPER. Wanted by a clergyman taking pupils (re- 
cently left a widower) a lady to undertake the domestic 
superi d of his h hold, and assist in the education 
Address, . Lhe two stamps, Box 
4278. 10, Wellington- street. Strand, W.C, 
SH 


AN, and a FRENC 


A comfortable home and 





ENGLISH, 





N 


or | 


GERMAN GOVERNESS required for a first-class| w 


| ladies’ school in the country; the former to teach English | 


| 


thoroughly, drawing, and dancing; the latter, French, 
German, and music. Address (stating Crane reer 5 + laa | 
inclosing two stamps, Box 6280, 10, Wellington-street, W. 





| schools, &c., 
| trict, 


| Is at 
| Stamps, | B OX 12,001, 10, Ww rellington-street, Strand, W.C.. 


se ______ | be competent to teach drawing and music, and the rudiments | W 
MARRIED | 


CLERGYMAN, a Cambridge M.A., residing in Cheshire, | 


FPRENCH LADIES. Wanted (to enter 


upon her duties the 17th Jan.), a French Protestant, 
thoroughly competent to teach her own language, and also 
fancy needlework. A Parisian, and one accustomed to the 
routine of the schoolroom, preferred. Applicants to state age, 
salary required. &c. Address, enaing two stamps, Box 6282, 
10, W ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
A clergy 


ERMAN LADIES. man and 


his wife wish to meet with a German Protestant, a 
good musician, who in return for board and lodging, and, to 
a certain extent, laundry expenses, in a ebeerful comfortable 
home, would assist in the education of a little girl about 
12 years old. Address, ig rg two stamps, Box 6284, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


LADY is required in a small first-class 
4 school near London to teach singing without a master. 
Some English teaching and general superintendence would be 
required, ‘but two daysin the week would be devoted to pri- 
vate lessons. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6286, 10, 
Wellington- street. Strand, W.C. 


N URSERY GOVERNESS, experienced 


and not under 30 years of age, required for two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, ages6 and 4. A Dissenter not objected 
to. Applicants to state capabilities, family connections, 
length of time in last situation, aud salary required. Addr 
inclosing two stamps, Box’ 6288, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, “W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Rowewry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
su plied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the GrRaTurrous EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“* Box" in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 

——_@—_——- 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A Cambridge 

Graduate, experienced in perye aring the sons of noble- 

men and others for the Universities, Harrow, and other public 

seeks PUPILS in the south or south-west dis- 

referred), or a VISITING. TUTORSHIP. He also 

for Army or Civil Service examinations, and super- 

ntends boys’ daily preparation. The highest references. 

Address, ws. two stamps, Box 11,987, 10, Wellington- 
street. Strand, W 


al 

A Ss FRENCH MASTER, by a native of 
Paris, 25 years of age. Has been three years residing in 
England, and can give the highest refereuces to clergymen, 
in one of whose establishments (near London) he bas been 
nearly twovears. Kemuneration no particular object if the 
mastership is at a private tutor’s, or in an establishment 
where private pupils are taken; otherwise 8°/.. with board 
and lodging. 7 inclosing two stamps, Box 11,989, 10, 

Wellington-street, W.C. 


RIVATE LESSONS in French, German, 


Italian, and first-class mathematics, by a Graduate of 
tne University of Berliv. Also lectures in schools on German 
and French literature, history, &. Terms moderate. Has 
had considerable experience in tuition, and can be well recom- 
mended. Age 26. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,991, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS TUTOR in a family or school, by a 
4 graduate of the University of Berlin. Teaches first- 
class mathematics, Greek, Latin, French, German, and Italian. 
Age 26. Salary moderate. Has had much experience in tuition. 
Address, rg two stamps, Box 11,993, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W. 


Wan TED, by a Gentleman, a NON- 
RESIDENT MASTERSHIP; acqnirements, English 
—— high mathematics,’ rench, and good junior 
classics. Would take a residef mastership near town. 
Salary 80/. or 501. Address, inclosmg two stamps, Box 11,995, 
10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


sOTaQ’ + . : 
A S ASSISTANT in a grammar or a private 
school, conducted by a clergyman. Is able to teach 
classics (Horace, Virgil. Ovid, Sallast, some books of the 
Iliad, Xenophon, Greek Testament. &c.), French, elementary 
German, ané_ mathematics (Euclid, algebra to quadratics, 
mensuration, land surveying, &c.). Has been engaged in 
tuition five years, and can give very satisfactory references. 
Salary from 55/. to 602, Age 25. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 11,997, 10, W ellington-street, ‘Strand, w.c ; 


A® ASSISTANT MASTER, by a gine 
man, 25 


years of age, and competent to teach English, 
writing, middle e classics, mathematics, algebra, Euclid and 
land surveying. Has had five years’ experience in tuition, 
and held appointments in a private schvol and in a college. 
Good references. Salary 50/. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 1, 999, 10, WW ellington-street, Strand, WC. 


AS’ ASSISTANT in a school, or TUTOR 


in a family, by a gentleman competent to teach English 
and arithmetic thoroughly, junior Latin, Greek, and French ; 
Euclid (all the books), algebra, model and perspective drawing, 
and pouauing of astronomy, ‘the use of the globes, and navi- 
gation. Is also a good round-hard and copper-plate writer. 
Excellent testimonials and references. Salary sol. Age 21. 
present residing in London. Address, by two 












































ANTED, a SITUATION as 
ASSISTANT. Is capable of instructing in all the 
branches of a good English education, mensuration, junior 
Latin, writing, &c.. Isa Dissenter. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 12,003, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S JUNIOR ASSISTANT in a Grammar 


ora Clergyman’s Private School, or as Private Tutor in 
a good family. Has had several years experience in upper- 


class schools, and is able to teach English, surat nics, 
and mathematics, drawing. music, and we aes 8 
officiate as organist in a college or chure 


and lodging. Excellent testimonials and polefgyact: Aa 
inclosing two stamps, Box 12,005, 10, Welliregent este Shend 


ADVE REISESENTS 


continued on next page. 
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S SUPERIOR GOVERNESS or 
COMPANION, by a rector’s daughter. who is well 
qualified to,direct the education of young ladies in English, 
‘iuent French, rudiments of Italian and Latin, drawing, and 
first-class music and singing. Age between 23 and 24. Salaty 
Sol. Pupils under 13 and 14 preferred. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 12,007, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 





OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 
utmost price given, for immediate cash, thereby saving 

the delay, uncertainty, and expense of public auction, by a 
second-hand bookseller of 25 years’ standing. N.B. Cata- 
logues gratis and post free for one stamp. 50,000 volumes of 


Apply to T. MILLARD, 70, Newgate-street. 





S GOVERNESS in a school or private 

family, by a young lady, who is competent to teach 

music, singing, English, and French. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 12,009, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS’ GOVERNESS, by a young lady fully 
competent to teach her own language (English) in all 
its branches, besides French, music, and drawing. Young 
children preferred. Would not object to an engagement on 
the Continent. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,011, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. ae 
S GOVERNESS. Wanted a Situation 
for a young lady, aged 19, who has just finished her 
education in Germany. She could undertake to instruct young 
children in the ordinary branches of English, with German, 
¥rench, and music. The country preferred. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 12,913, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a famlly where the 
children are under 10, or JUNIOR TEACHER in a 
school, by a young lady whose attainments are music, French, 
poem gH and English generally. An Evangelical family 
would preferred. Salary required for the first year 16/. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,015, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS to children under 10 

years of age, by a young lady. who is competent to 
teach music, singing, French, and English. She has just left 
a family in which she has been governess four years. Salary 
27l. Isamember of the Established Church, and can give 
good references. Age26. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
12,017, 10, Wellington-street, Strard, W.C. 








\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 


is athought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. 
A Specmen Book or Types, and information for authors, 
sent, on application. by 
ICHARD BARRETT. 13, Mark-lane, London. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
BEAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 


the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.O. 














PRESENTATION VOLUME. 
Now ready, price 2ls., handsomely bound in cloth boards, 
VOLUME II. of 


THE QUEEN: 
THE LADY'S WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


Besides a varied Collection of most interesting matter, this 
Volume contains upwards of ONE HUNDRED WOOD- 
CUT ILLUSTRATIONS, and the following PATTERNS 
aud DESIGNS for the LADY’S WORK TABLE:— 

Andalusian Vest. Dress Trimming in Cordon 

Antimacassar, Raised Crochet Braid and Crochet. 

Bohemi Bead Bracket | Embroidered Insertion. 





S GOVERNESS in a family, by a young 


lady who is competent to teach thorough English, 
French (grammatically), and music. Was traived for a gover- 
ness, and has taught in schools and families. Would take the 
entire charge of her pupils and the care of their wardrobes if 
required. Can refer to the lady whose family she is jus: on 
the point of leaving. Salary not less than 20/. and laundress. 
Age 25. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,019, 10, Wel- 
lington-street. Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a Widower’s family. 

A lady possessing a cultivated mind, with the taste and 
habits of a gentlewoman, desires a re-engagement. High 
references offered. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
12,021, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 








co T al e 
A CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER will be 
happy to give lessons in English, French, music, and 
drawing during January, in return for acomfortable home in 
London. Age between 20 and 3). Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 12,923, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C 


THE DAUGHTER of a private gentleman 


is desirous of meeting with an engagement as GO- 
VERNESS In a clergyman’s or in a private gentieman’s 
family. Is competent to impart the usual branches of an 
English education, with music, good French, and elementary 
singing. Age 20. Is a member of the Established Church. 
Salary 257. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,025, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
0 Ni ~ 
S DAILY, RESIDENT, or NURSERY 
GOVERNESS, within thirty miles of London, by a 
fady who is competent to instruct young children in English, 
French, music, and drawing in various styles. Has no 
objection to superintend the wardrobe of her pupils. Salary 
20. Age21. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,027, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
A LADY of great experience in tuition, 
and who remained fifteen vears in her last situation, 
jesires a re-engagement as COMPANION or INSTRUC- 
TRESS. No objection to travel. She is competent to teach 
¥rench grammatically and fluently (acquired by long residence 
in Paris). thoroneh English, painting in water colours, and 
the modelling of flowers in wax and paper. Unexceptionable 
references. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,028, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


7 ° ° 

YOUNG LADY, in her 24th year, is 

desirous of obtaining immediately a situation as 
RESIDENT GOVERNESS to children under 12 years of age. 
She is experienced in tuition. Acquirements English, French, 
drawing, music, writing, and arithmetic. Salarv 30/ Address, 
nelosing two stamps, Box 12,031, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


yr \ > CO 
ESIDENT GOVERNESS, or LADY 
HOUSEKEEPER and GOVERNESS. A lady wishes 
to recommend her governess, who is experienced in the 
tuition and training of young ladies to the ageof 20. Acquire- 
ments, thorough English. Latin, French. German, music, 
singing, and drawing. Address inclosing two stamps, box 
12,033, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
EQUIRED by a Lady, an engagement as 
COMPANION, or to instruct two or three children in 
English, French, and music. 
and laundress. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,035, 
30. Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


JUNIOR TEACHER in a school, by 








Salary to commence with 201. | Fairbairn, Thomas. 
J 


| 


\ S 
A a young lady who would consider 8/. per annum and | 


iessons in music and French a sufficient remuneration. Is 
ompetent to teach English generally and the rudiments of 
music Good references Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Sox 12,037, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
‘ 7 . ‘J ‘ T 7 ,oOgd 

AS NURSERY GOVERNESS, or 
+ ASSISTANT TEACHER in a school, by a young lady 
an orphan), who is competent to impart a plain English 
ecueation. She has been teacher in a school four years. A 
comfortable home would be more valued than the amount ot 
salary. No objection to travel. Age 19. Address, inclos- 
ng two stamps, Box 12,039, 16, Wellington-street, W.C. 





PV 00D-ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS 








Trimming. Fender Stool. design for. 
Border and Initials for Pocket | Garibaldi Shirt in White 
Handkerchiefs. ashmere. 
Boa, knitted. Hood. 
Boots and Shoes. | Initial Letters for Hand- 
Braided Circular Table Cover. | _ kerchiefs. 


| Knitted Shetlard S awl. 

| Limerick Lace Lap et. 

| Medallion in Op:n 

broidery. 

| Netted Lace. 

} Open Insertion. 

| Paper Flowe: Making. 
Parasol, Poi: t La ¢. 


Braiding Antimacassar. 

Pk Garibaldi Bodice. 
Broderie Handkerchief. 
Broderie Insertions for Pet- 

ticoats, &c. 
Broderie Flounce. 
Child’s Dress, 
Child’s Frock in Muslin Em- 
broidery. | Pelerine, & la Vatiiere. 
Cloth Bracket Trimming. | P tticoat. 
Collar and Cuffs,embroidered | Rosettes for Ladies’ Boots 
Collar in Satin Stitch, with! and Slippers. 
Embroidered Linen. | Sachet Braiding. 
Collar and Cuffs,“Engr@lure.” | Scripture Texts. 
Crochet Antimacassar. | Shawl Border, Braid Applique 
Crochet Cover for Sofa Pil- | Sleeves and Collar, Muslin 
lows. | Embroidery. 
Crochet Lace. | Slipper, design for. 
Crochet Pineushion Star. Smoking Cap. 
Crochet Mat for Flower Vases. | Sofa Cushion. 
Crosses and Sacred Mono- | Tatting. 
grams. | Urn Stand. 
Circular Table Cover. 
D’Oyleys. | Netted. 
May be had by order of any Bookseller, or direct from the 
Office, 346, Strand, W.C. 


Em 





| Window Curtains, border for, | 


HACHETTE and CO., FRENCH 
4¢ PUBLISHERS and FOREIGN IMPORTERS. 
London: 18, King William-street, Strand, W.C. 
Paris: 77, Boulevard St. Germain. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

COMPLETE WORKS OF THE PRINCIPAL FRENCH 
AUTHORS. 

LIBRARY OF THE BEST FOREIGN NOVELS. 

GUIDES AND ROAD BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 

ENCYCLOPEDIAN DICTIONARIES. 

LITERARY, ARTISTIC, HISTORICAL, AND PHILOSO- 
PHICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

MISCELLANEOUS ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, TEXT, AND TRANS- 
LATIONS. 


Catalogues supplied by post on receipt of a postage stamp : 

EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 

CATALOGUE ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED WITH 
AUTHORS’ NAMES AND THEIR SEVERAL WORKS, 

LIST OF HACHETTE’S GREEK aND LATIN CLASSICS, 

LIST OF HACHETTE’S FRENCH RAILWAY LIBRARY 


CATALOGUE OF DRAWING MATERIALS, GEOME- 
TRICAL MODELS, AND MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOL 


ARTICLES. 
LIST OF FRENCH AND GERMAN PERIODICALS AND 
NEWSPAPERS. 


GERMAN LIST. 
18, KING ns STRAND, LONDON, 
W.C. 








WORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 


NATIONAL MISSIONS. 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 
AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 1s. 6d. 
EDUCATION of TASTE. 1s, 
INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. 6d. 
DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. 6d. 
SUMMARY of INDIVIDUALISM. 4d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. 
LESSONS of the PESTILENCE. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL RESTRICTIONS. 3d. 

60, Paternoster-row. 
OUTLINES of INDIVIDUALISM. 6d. 
| SONG of SONGS. 2d. 
| 274, Strand. 


| CHARLES JAMES NAPIER. 2d. 
240, Strand. 


7s. 6d. 





‘WHE RURAL ALMANAC and 

SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR for 
1863, containing Twelve large Illustrations by Joun LEECH 
and other artists, is now ready. Price ls. A copy by post for 


14 stamps. 
346, Strand, W.C. 








PRESENTATION VOLUME. 


Now ready, price 21s, handsomely bound in cloth, 
VOLUME THE FIKST of 


THE QUEEN: 
THE LADY’S WEEKLY JOURNAL. , 

Containing 330 Engravings, including : 

1. PORTRAITS of the following DISTINGUISHED and 
POPULAR PERSONAGES, 
Lacordaire, Pere. 
MacClellan, General. 
Martineau, Miss. 
Mason, Mr. 
| Nightingale, Miss. 
Orleans Family. 
Peel, Sir Robert. 
Pope Pius IX. and his 
Councillors. 

Portugal, King of. 
Prussia, King of. 
Prussia, Queen of 
Saqui, Madame. 
Stidell, Mr. 
St Hilaire, Geoffroy. 
Tennent, Sir .'as. Emerson. 
Wellington, Duchess of, 


About, Edmond. 

Alice, Princess, 

Andrews, Mrs. 

Austria, Empress of. 

Becker, Oscar. 

Bonheur, Rosa. 

Cambridge, Princess Mary. 

Consort, the Prince. 

Deerfoot. 

Dilke, Mr. 

Duncombe, Thomas. 

Eglinton, Ear! of. 

Ernst Il, Duke of Saxe 
Coburg-Gotha. 


Fechter. 
Hill, Guinness. 
Hill, Mrs. 


2. One Hundred and Forty-seven ILLUSTRATIONS and | 


DESIGNS for NEEDLEWORK ; and 


3. Twenty COLOURED DRAWINGS and SUPPLEMENTS, 


FASHION PLATES, &c. &c., of which the following 
is a list: 
Photograph of Her Majesty, by Mayall. Fashion Plate, 
Pocket Handkerchief, traced reavy for working. 


| Six Fashion Plates, Coloured. 


respectfully announces to Publishers, Authors, Inven- | 


‘tors, Manufacturers, &c., that he has increased facilities for 
<xecuting every branch of the Art, in the best style, and at 
moderate charges. 

London: 21. Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DOMESTICATED LADY-LIKE 
: PERSON é¢desires an ENGAGEMENT as HOUSE- 
KEEPER to a single centleman or widower: oras HOUSE and 
WARDROBE KEEPER in a school or house of business. 
Country preferred. Good references. 
Address “ A. C.."" Cormie’s Library, Upper Copenhagen- 
street, Barnsbury-road, hondon, N. 








Royal Tiger Slipper, tor Wool-work, 

Bengal Rose: Illustrating the Art of Paper Flower-making. 
Fashionable Mantles. 

Hand-screen in Bead-work. 

Photugraph of the late Prince Consort, by Mayall. 

The Blind Beggar. (Plate.) 

Camellia: to Iilustrate the Art of Paper Flower-making. 
Medalhon Border for Wool-work. 


| Carriage Toilet and Ball Dress. 


| The Pet Kid. 





Scarlet Poppy : to [liustrate the Art of Paper Flowe -making. 
In Eidography. 
Banner Screen for Bead-work. 
Price 21s. in cloth boards. To be had by order of any 
Pookseller, or direct from the Ottice— 


346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
CALENDAR and ALMANAC for 1863, containing 

Twelve large Illustrations by Joun LEECH and other artists, 

| isnow ready. Price ls. A copy in return for 14 stamps. 

846, Strand, 4 .C 

NEW LAWS of the SESSION of 1862. 

i 


| 
| 
| 





| The following New Laws of this Session are published by the 
LAWTIMES Copies will be sent by post toorders yorwarded 
tmmediately:— 


Now ready, fe 
"THE JOINT STOCK COMPANIES 
CONSOLIDATION ACT. asthe FIFTH EDITION of 
COX'S LAW and PRATICE of JOINT STOCK COM- 
PANIES. By E. W. COX, Esq., Recorder of Falmouth. Price 
12s. 6d. cloth; 14s. 6d. halt calf; 15s. 6d. calf. 
ATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES 
of 186%, giving, in a compact form for the pocket or bag, 
all the Statutes required by the Practitioner, with copious 
Notes and Index Price ls. 6d. cloth; I4s. 6d half calf; 
15s. 6d. calf. 


TNHE HIGHWAYS ACT, included in the 
THIRD EDITION of FOOTE’S LAW of HIGHWAYS. 

sy WM. FOOTE, Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. 6d. cloth; 

12s. 6d half calf; 18s 6d. calf 

"THE MERCHANDISE MARKS ACTS. 
By H. B. POLAND, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 

5s. 6d. 

'N,HE PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS 
ACT. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath. 


Price 3s. 6d, 
ART T. of VOL. IL. of DORTA and 
MACRAF’S NEW PRACTICE in BANKRUPTCY, 
comprisng the Law Relating to the ‘ hoice of Assignees, 
their Righ s, Duties. and Liabilities, the Nature of the Property 
vested in them, and the Administration of the Bankrupt's 
Estate, the Last Examination, the Order of Discharge and its 
Effects. Price 7s. 6d. 
MHE SECOND EDITION of 
SAUNDERS and COX'S CRIMINAL L1iW CONSO- 
| LIDATION ACTS, ¢ ntaining the addition of all the New 
Criminal Law of the last Ses-ion and Digest of Cases decided 
during the last year. Price 12s 6d. cloth, 


. : Nearly ready, . " 
HE TRANSFER of LAND ACTS. By 
EDW NUGENT AYRTON, Esq.. Barrister-at-Law, 
withalithe Forms &c. 
HE NEW EDIfION (being the Third) 
of HALLILAY’S ANSWERS to the EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS breught down to this time, and adapted to 
| the new laws of this session. 
‘THE NEW LAW of ART COPYRIGHT. 
By E. M. UNDERDOWN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law- 
Price és. 6d. cloth. 
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JANUARY, 1863. ] 


13, GREAT MARLPOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S: 


NEW WORKS. 


+> a 


| 
DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, and FALLEN | 


| RAILWAY NOVELS, BIBLES, 


LEAVES. By the Rev. JOUN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E., 
2 vols. printed on toned paper, 21s. [/mmediately. 


‘MISTRESS and MAID. By the Author of | 
* John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 21s. 


“A good, wholesome book, gracefully written, and as 
pleasant to read as it is instructive.” —Atheneum. } 


“All lovers of a good novel will hail with delight another 
of Miss Mulock’s charming series."—John Bull. j 
| 
| 
| 


GREECE and the GREEKS; being the, 
Narrative of a Winter Residence and Swomer Travel in | 
Greece and its Islands. By FREDRIKA BREMER,. 
Translated by MARY HOWITY. 2 vols. 2Is. | 
“The best book of travels which the charming authoress 

has given to the public,”—Atheneum. 


MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of | 
SWEDEN. By HENRY WOODHEAD. 2 vols. with 
Portrait. 21s. [/a January. 


ENGLISH WOMEN of LETTERS. By 


JULIA KAVANAGH. 2 vols. 21s. 





“A pleasant contribution to the literature of the times.” — 
Atheneum. 


The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, 
Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. Ilus- 
trated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait. 


LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 
The AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANS- 
LATION. Seconp Epition, complete in 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 





“ Having carefully examined Mr. Wraxall's translation of | 
this celebrated novel, we can conscientiously recommend it | 
to the public as a perfectly faithful version. In its present | 
form, ‘ Les Miserables’ stands a very fair chance of having | 
as wide a sule as the French edition.”"—Zzraminer. H 

: 
' 
} 
| 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE | 
for 1863, under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and 
Corrected by the Nobility. 32nd Edition. 1 vol. With 
the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. 3ls. 6d. 


ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL: 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. By Count CHARLES 
ARRIVABENE. 2 vols. 8vo., with Charts. 30s. 


TRAVELS in BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
with the NARRATIVE of a YACHT VOYAGE ROUND | 
VANCOUVER'S ISLAND. By Capt. C. E, BARRET | 
LENNARD, F.R.G-S. | 

| 
| 






FEMALE LIFE in PRISON. By A 


PRISON MATRON. Third Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 21s. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, Avs | 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. Illustrated by MILLAIS 
5s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. | 
A PRODIGAL SON. By DUTTON COOK, 


Author of “ Paul Foster's Daughter.” 3 vols, | 


DAVID ELGINBROD. By GEORGE | 
MAC DONALD, M.A., Author of “ Within and Without,” 
**Phantastes,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE MAROON. By Cap 


3 vols, 


SLAVES of the RING; or, Before and After. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Grandmother's Money.” 3 vols. 


t. MAYNE REID. | 


“A very good story.” —Observer. 


MARION LESLIE. By the Rev. P. BEATON. | 


3 vols, 


A POINT OF HONOUR. By the Author of | 


“The Morals of Mayfair.” 2 vols. {Jn January. 


BEATRICE SFORZIA. By Dr. BREWER. 


3 vols, [Jn January. 


POPULAR 


| Editea and brought up to the prese 
E 
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MUDIE'S VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 


AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOW NS. 
Prospectuses on application. 
_ CHARL ES EDW ARD MUDIE, New Oxford - street, London. 





TO EXPORTERS AND SHIPPERS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS, 
CHURCH SERVICES, VALENTINES, MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL FANCY 
STATIONERY, WRITING DESKS, LEATHER AND CEDAR GOODS, &c. &e. 

DEAN AND SON, 
The BOOK and PRINT PUBLISHERS, of 11, LUDGATE-HILL, serve Shippers on very liberal terms. 


Their NEW WHOLESALE TRADE CATALOGUE (130 pages) is NOW READY, and can be had per post 
on receipt of two stamp-. 


Address, 11, Lndgnte-hill, London, E.C. 
ELEVENTH EDITION (CORRECTED TO DECEMBER, 1852) 


Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind from the most authe ind recent records, especially interesting to 
the Historian, Members of the Learned Professions, Literary Institutes, Merchants, and Genera! Readers. 





In the course of December will be published, in One handsome Library Volume, beautifully printed in legible type, 
ice 18s. cloth, 


A DICTIONARY OF DATES 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS: 
FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE: 
COMPREHENDING REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
The Foundation, Laws, and Government of Countries—their Progress in Civilisation, Industry, Literature, Arts and Science 
—Their Achievements in Arms—Ané their Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions, and particularly of 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
BY JOSEPH HAYDN. 


ELEVENTH EDITION, REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED, BY BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


EDWARD MOXON ona Co., 44, Dover- binetadh W. 


Price One Penny, 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR TUE 
WORKING CLASSES. 
WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ConTenTs OF No. XXV., For JANUARY, 1863. 
The Count of Aichelberg. 
Modern Objections to Ancient Truths. 
News from the Sandwich Islands. 
fodern Egyptian Law. 
Correspondence. 
Calendar. 





Pobin Hood's Death and Burial. 
The Wealth of the Church, and where it comes from. 
Chinese Deer. 
The Upward Road (founded upon fact). 
Chap. VII.—The House of Peace. 
Chap. VIII.—As Gold in the Furnace. 
Orders should be given immediately. 


JOnN 


A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps. 


CROCKFOR D, 10, Lad ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


PUBLISHED BY ROBERT HARDWICKE, | 


192, PICC CADILLY. 


No. VL, price 2s. 6d. 
CIENCE Edited by 


RE V IEW. 
Contains the following origical Contributions: 


SAMUELSON. 

NOTES OF THE EXHIBITION (Concluded): THE VINEGAR EEL (Anguil 
No. V.—THE MACHINERY DEPARTMENT; with By Jabez Hoes, F.L.S., &c. 
Woodcuts. By Dr. Wittiam Farrpainn, MARS; with a Tint ed. and Coloured Plate. 

F.R.S., &e.. &e. Breen, F.R.A 

VIL—THE ‘IMPLE ME NTS OF-WAR; with Page 

Plate. By Capt. Donnetty, R.E. (In- , MIscELLANEA,—The a 
spector of Science, South Kensington.) F.R.5. The Zoological and Botanical Sect 
” a -~ ZOOLOGY OF THE EXHIBITION, Cuthbert Col ngw ved M.A., F.LS. Science 
By CUTHBERT CoLttincwoop, M.A., M.B., | Reviews.—Jettreys’ British Conchology ; Simmonds’ Waste 
and Undeveloped Substances; 





JAMES 


llula Aceti); with Tinted Pla 





By James 


sh Association; by D. T. Ansted 










Cooke's Britis: 






a IIL—THE COLONIE S. By the Epiror. Funzi; Carpenter’s Revelations of the Microsco pe. 
THE MISTL ETOE AND PARASITIC PLANTS; with Page | Screntiric St MMARY.—Astronomy—Botany—Ch y— 
Plate. By Mrs. LANKESTER. Geology and Pulxontology —Mechanicé ience— Medi- 
= WINTER LIFE OF PLANTS; with Page Plate. By cine, Surgery, —— 
LARLAND COULTAS ralogy, "asaener, and = Min 
THE EYE OF THE OX, and its Microscopical Structure; Zoology. 


with a Tinted and Coloured Plate. By &. BeckitT TRUMAN. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S ae TO 


Complete. Half-a-crown. 
. The Present Condition of Organic Nature. The Condition of E: 
II. The Past Condition of Organic Nature. of Living Beings. 
Iii. The Method by which the Causes of the Present and VI. A Crit ical es mination of the Position of Mr. Dar 
Past Conditi of Organic Nature are to be dis- Work, the Origin of Species,” in relati on to th 
covered. The Origination of Living Beings. 


comp tts ~ Hwee of the Causes of the Phenomena « 
IV. The Perpetuation of Living Beings, Hereditary Trans- Organic Nature 
mission and Variation. 


VORKING MEN 


stence as affecting the Perpetuation 


— 










. 


ach Lecture may be had separately, price 4d. The Six Lectures will, when complete, be bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d 


he 





In Monthly Parts, at 5s. No. I. now ready. 


QOWERBY'S ENGLISH BOT ANY: containing a description 


and drawing of every British Plant; /ife siz evloured by hand, with Lilustrations of the organs. 


tandard of scientific knowledge by JOHN T. SYME, F.LS., 
at Charing-cross and Westminster Hospitals. 





&c., Lecturer on 








Botan 


With popular descriptions of the Uses, History, and Traditions of each Plaxt, by Mrs. LANKESTER, Author of “ Wild 


Flowers worth Notice,” ‘“* The British Ferns,” &. 


Monthly Parts at 5s., commencing Jan. 1, 1863. Prospectus and specimen on applicat 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CCXXYV. will be published on SATURDAY, 
JANU ity 10th, 1833. ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth- 
coming number must be forwarded tothe Publisher's by the 
3rd, and BILLS for insertion by the 6th of January. 
50, Aibemarie-street. London, Dec, 24, 1862. 


Just Published, price 3s 
J OURNAL of the STATISTICAL 


SOCIETY for DECEMBER. 
CoxTENTs: (Vol. XXV. Part IV.) 

1. Mr. Purdy, on Agricultural Wages in Scotland and 
2. Mr. Herman Merivale, on Colonization. 
3. Mr. E. Hill, on the Prevention of Crime. 
4. Mr. E. Chadw ick ; Address as President of Section “F” 

of the British Association at C ambridge. 
5. Miscellanea, Quarterly Keturns, and Index to Vol. oxy. 
London: Epw AKD STANFO®D 6. Charing-croas. 8.W 


+r 
QCIENTIFIC KECORD of the EXHIBL- 

‘ TLON (PRACTICAL MECH ANIC 8 JOURNAL). Part 
XIT., DEC. 15. Price 2s, contains: “ Electrical war 
and Telegraph Apnaratus."’ by C. W Siemens, F R LC.E; 
“Electro Deposition,” by George Gore, Esq. ;“ Ror che J stented 
ments.” &c. by George Lawson, F. R.CS., Surgeon, Great 
Northern Hospital, c.: gay =. Photography to 
Geodesy,” by Sir Henry Janes, R.E, * Photography 
and Photographic Apparatus,” by Dr. ‘sete: “ Manufac- 
ture of Coal Tar. Dvesand Organic Preparations.” by William 
Odling, M.B.. F.R.S. Illustrated by Plate Engraving of 
Messrs. Cooke and Son's Turret Clock. and 70 Woodcuts. 

Londen: Loneman and Co., Ludgate-hill. 

Proprietors’ Offices, Oftices for i 47, Lincoln's-inn- 


Fields, W.C 
OMESTIC PETS, their TREATMENT 


* and MANAGEMENT, in THE QUEEN every week. 
Price 6d. A copy for eight stamps. 
346, Strand, W.C. 


ON SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1863, 
Will be published, price 1s. 6d. 


+ ’ _ r > 
HE INVESTORS and STOCK 
EXCHANGE MAGAZINE, 
To be continued monthiy. 

The object of this Magazine is not to supplant or displace 
any other, but to afford the greatest amount of information, 
in the smallest space, of all the current Monetary Intelligence 
of the Month, thereby occupying as little time as possible of 
its Readers in obtaining such a desideratum. The First 
Number will contain, amongst other matter, 

An Alphabetical List of the principal New Companies started 
during the yesr 1862, with the Amount of the Capital, the 
Objects of each Undertaking (where necessary), the Naines of 
the Secretaries, and Offices of the Companies. 

A List of all the new Foreign Loans, with the full parti- 
culars of the Conditions attached tu them. 

A List of various Preferential and Debenture Securities, not 
included in the Official Lists, affording opportunities for the 
oe ment of Money at rates of interest varying trom 4} to 

per cent. 

An Alphabetical Arrangement of Notices to Parliament— 

For New Railway Bills. 
Of Lines to be Leased or Purchased. 
Of Lines to be Amalgamated. 

Under the Forms of this Classification, the Notices for New 
Railways in connection with the Metropolis will be distinct 
from those for the Provinces. 

The Names of the Leasing and purchasing Companies, and 
the Names of the Companies to be Purchased or Leased, will 
be separately given. 

A Concise Epitome of the Reports and Meetings of Public 
Companies, which will contain the essence of all information 
necessary for the guidance of Investors, thus saving them 
much time and tedious research. 

The Total Traffic Returns for December 1862, half year of the 
Principal Railways, the corresponding working Expenses and 
the amounts necessary to pay | per cent. dividend per annum. 

The Financial Position and Prospects of America. 

The Constitution of the Bank of England 

The Bank of England Returns in Connection with the Mania 
for New Joint-Sto*k Companies. 

Money Article. &c., &c., 

J. Crockrorp, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


HE WEEKLY VOCALIST 
A MISCELLANY OF POPULAR SONGS, 
Each Number containing 
One or more Songs, with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
No. 1. will be published on Saturday, Jan. 10. 

“The Weekly Vocalist " is intended to provide the public 
with a periodical supply of the newest and best Vocal Music 
by allthe most popular composers of the day. Among its 
contributors will bo M. W. Baife, Henry Smart, J. L. Hatton, 
George Lindley. George Barker, Frank Mon, with extracts 
from the works of Verdi and Meyerbeer. 

In addition to New Songs, compositions of a standard 
character will occasionally be introduced, in order to render 
“ The Weekly Vocalist ’' worthy of preservation as a library 
of the choicest English Vocal Music. 

No 1 will contain a New Song by M. W. Balfe, entitled “ The 
Angels Call Me with their Song.’ 

e.2, 2 will contain the popular Christy's Song, 
is 

“The Weekly Vocalist * will also be pr iblished once a month, 
under the title of "The Monthly Vocalist,” price Sixpence, 

“The Weekly Vocalist’’ may be had of all Newsvendors, 

neahensiiom and Musicsellers. Copies may be had direct from 
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five numbers. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF ELECTROTYPE. 

rP\WENTY-FOUR YEARS AGO a great discovery was an- 

nounced to the world. It was not so much thought of at the 
time when it was announced as it is at present—when it is the motive 
power of an enormous and wealth-producing branch of industry ; but 
it was plainly a great scientific fact. In 1837, Mr. ‘Tomas Spencer, 
working chemist of Liverpool, was led by the progress of natural 
induction of his inquiries to the discovery of the fact that, by means 
of the electric fluid, copper, silver, and gold, in a state of purity, 
might be precipitated upon moulds (having what is called the con- 
ducting power), so as to produce accurate copies of the originals 
from which the moulds were taken. This discovery was called 
Electro-metallurgy: it is now known as the Electrotype. By the 
processes founded on this discovery an enormous manutactare of 
the precious metals and copper now takes place. In addition to 
this, science and art are served by it in various ways. It would 
be impossible to draw up a list of the great  scientifie discoveries 
of the century without including it. Had its discoverer, foreseeing 
its future, taken advantage of the Patent Laws to secure his in- 
vention to himself, he might have realised boundless wealth. He 
did not do so—and what was his reward ? 

Mr. Spencer’s discovery took place in 1837. In a letter to a con- 
temporary, in which he ventilates the question (for question it has 
become), he says: “‘ My electrotype experiments were continued 
throughout the greater part of 1838, until the formation of the 
Liverpool Polytechnic Society was contemplated.” That year he took 
advantage of the opening meetings of that society to mak2 his dis- 
covery public. His fate was, at first, the common one of all discoverers. 
His experiments were little understood ; his friends ‘‘ deemed them 
Utopian ;” however, they were promulgated to the world, and duly 
published in the month of February, 1839. Specimens of articles 
manufactured by this process were exhibited at the time, and one of 
them, ‘*a German silver teaspoon, thickly-coated with silver in 
1838, is now in the Museum of Mr. Maver, of Liverpool. This date 
with my initial (adds Mr. Spencer) was engraved on it at the time 
by Mr. Mayer's direction. This, no doubt, is the first electro-plated 
spoon in existence.” 

Now in May, 1839 (three months after the publication of Mr. 
SpeNceER’s experiments), ascientific paper of the day, translated from 
a Russian journal a paragraph announcing a similar result, obtained 
by Professor Jacost, Professor of Chemistry at St. Petersburg, and 
a Polish Jew. No mention was made of Mr. Spencer’s discovery ; 
indeed, there is no proof that Professor Jacost knew of it. This, 
however, makes no difference in the real point at issue: Who was the 
original discoverer of Electrotype? Many scientific dictionaries and 
manuals, both foreign and English, on referring to the subject, are 
content to divide the honour between Mr. Spencer and Professor 
JacoBI, and to leave the matter without discussion. Even in the 
latest edition of Dr. Ure’s ** Dictionary of Mines,” the editor, Dr. 
Hunt, gives countenance to this injustice, and ignores the right of 
his fellow-countryman to be considered the sole discoverer of Electro- 
type. The question is, unfortunately, purely one of honour; but 
honour is at least as dear to men of science as to any other class of 
men, and it is to be feared they too often have to accept it as their 
only guerdon. If there be any doubt of Mr. Spencer’s claim, now 
is the time for settling it, or never. The proofs are all attainable ; 
the pieces justificatives are at hand; the witnesses are, for the most 
part, alive. The matter can be decided once and forall. Let it be 
so, and let justice be done. 








THERM. 

UR CONTEMPORARY THE “ BUILDER” has lately been 
instructing its readers with a very interesting article on the 
Therme of ancient Rome. Its writer is evidently well acquainted 
with the appearance of these remarkable buildings; but whether he 
really knows anything of their use is what we are about to question. 
His opening words are: “No monuments of Imperial Rome have 
been, till modern times . . . . more absolutely forgotten than the 
Therma.” Ifthe writer had added, “more absolutely misunderstood,” 

he would have risen to the level of the truth. 

How few of those who have examined the baths of Nero and 
of Acrrrpa, of Trasan and of Caracatwa, really understand what is 
meant by the word Therme. Not many months ago, a statement 
appeared and was copied about the journals that a discovery had been 
made in the Therme of Caracatta of several “ baths” of white 
alabaster, as if vessels or troughs were baths in the Roman sense of 
the word. The Roman did not fill a vessel with water, befoul, dabble 
init, and called it a bath. The process of the Therma was a very 
different one from that. 

Why we question whether the writer of the article in the Builder 
really appreliends what is meant by the word Therma, is, because, 
from the beginning to the end of his observations, there is no word 
which in any way indicates that he understands the use of the institu- 
tion itself. We hear of series of chambers and ot vaulted chambers 
serving for reservoirs, but nothing of the use of those vaulted 
chambers, which were, in fact, furnaces used for heating the Therma, 
and from which, indeed, the Therme derived their name. Those who 





have studied professionally those marvellous remains, seem to have 
consistently ignored the fact that in Constantinople the Roman bath 
is still a living language. As Consrantine left the bath, so the Turk 
found it, and, being wise in his generation (though a barbarian) has 
seasibly and consistently held to it ever since. It isin the baths of 
Constantinople that the architectural student may read in unmistake- 
able language the true explanation of those magnifi-ent structures 
which were the glory of the Mistress of the World and the chief 
source of income to her Emperors. 

Very recently there has been erected in the heart of the metropolis 
a building which, upon a comparatively small scale, reproduces to the 
life the function of the great Therma of Rome At the Jermyn-street 
Hammam the working of that great institution which Rome carried 
about the worl with her, and of which she left a trace wherever she went, 
may be seen. The public appreciates it ; it is attended by crowds of 
those who seek for cleanliness and health; the public instructors in 
art only ignore it. With the honourable exception of the Building 
News, no journal devoted to the interests of art has deemed worthy 
of more than a brief paragraph a fact which restores to the metropolis 
of England an institution and a style of architecture which have been 
absent from it for many centuries, The ruins of Uriconium serve to 
show that many hundred years ago the Romans planted the Therme 
upon our soil. With Uriconium they disappeared ; to reappear again 
after the lapse of ages in the middle of London. This surely is an 
event not to be passed oW@r either with indifference or scorn. 

We have referred to this matter before. The Hammam in Jermyn- 
street has now had a fair trial, and it has succeeded. We may now 
say without fear of contradiction that the Therme are re-established 
in England. Regarded as a necessity or asa luxury, as a curative 
agency, a means of cleanliness, or an indulgence, it seems equally 
popular. 








ONE MORE WORD ON M. DU CHAILLU. 

T WAS OUR INTENTION to have left this vexed question 
where it was when M. pu Cuatxuiv, naturally sick and wearied of 
the shifting tactics of his adversaries, made a fair offer to bring the 
matter to the crucial experiment of a bet. Malice seemed to have 
exhausted her last arrow, and to have no one to look to for the 
replenishing of her quiver. Dr. J. E. Grey, of the British Museum, 
foiled in his attempt to avenge the impudence of the little African 
hunter, for daring to invade his scientific territory, had apparently 
devoted his capricious ingenuity to the eccentric task of proving bim- 
self to be the real inventor of the penny postage. Even the Atheneum 
(M. pu Cuatrtv’s most constant, if not most ingenious foe) had simply 
contented itself with ignoring his arguments, and treating his bet 
with contempt; when lo! like a voice from the grave, comes a letter 
from Captain Burro, recently returned from Africa, to bear testi- 
mony to the worth of M. pu Cuaitrv. This is a temptation too strong 
to be resisted. Captain Burroy’s letter is certain!y not like a voice 
from the grave in one sense ; for it is written, as all his literary com- 
positions are, in a remarkably easy, cheerful, and familiar tone. It 
should be serious enough, however, to furnish matter for reflection 

to M. pu Cuartrv’s maligners, Here it is, textually : 

S1r,—Arriving—nolens, not volens—in this unpleasant land by the last Wes 
African mail, I was astonished to find in your colamns my name cited by a 
private correspondent, and passages from one of my private letters quoted to 
the detriment of M. Pavl du Chaillu. As this is hardly fair in the writer, 
perhaps you will allow me room for a few lines of explanation. 

M. du Chaillu and I differ upon many points. He may be right, or vice versd ; 
but that is still a question. Unwilling, however, to trouble your readers with # 
discussion touching particulars, I will briefly state that, after a residence of 
about three weeks in the Gaboon country, during which I walked to Cape Lopez 
and explored the south-eastern fork of the river beyond any former traveller, 
my opinion of M. du Chaillu’s book is higher than it was before visiting the 
land of the gorilla. 

The Mponge natives give ‘‘ Mpolo”—i. e., the “ big man,” their corruption of 
M. Paul's name—the highest character as a chasseur. No one, save the jealous 
European, doubts his having shot the great anthropoid (mind, I modestly dis~ 
believe in the danger), and surely it is something for this French sportsman to 
have succeeded when three Englishmen—Mr. Levison, Mr. Winwood Reade, 
and myself have failed. 

And with thanks for your kindness, and with a solemn promise, under anv 
and all circumstances, to be deaf and dumb upon the “gorilla controversy” 
until I do bag a gorilla or two, I subscribe myself, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Ricnup. F. Burron, F.R.G.S. 

14, Montagu-place, Montagu-square, Dec. 22. 

Now Capt. Burton is a gentleman whose courage and spirit of 
enterprise no one has yet called in question, and if the crities have 
had any word to say against his veracity, it must have been with 
bated breath. We never heard yet that anybody, having no proof 
at hand, presumed to tell him that he was romancing when he re- 
lated how he had performed the pilgrimage to Mee-a and Medina in 
the guise of a Moslem. His courage is, we believe, proof. He 
has just that spirit of adventurous ubiquity which inspires your 
genuine traveller. To-day in India; to-morrow in the Desert ; next 
week at the Tomb of the Prophet; the week after next in the 
Mormon City, on the Great Salt Lake; latest of all, in the Gorilla 
Country. What says the hero of all these travels? In substance 
this: ‘Friends, be quiet. I have visited this Galboon—the country 
of the gorilla—and 1 find that M. pu Cuarxu is in great repute 
there, as a brave hunter and an honest man. I know also that he 
has done what I and Mr. Wixwoop Reape, Major Levisoy, and 
others have tried to in vain. Let us at least be modest until we 
have excelled him.” 
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THE QUEEN’S BOOK. 


The Principal Speeches and Addresses of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort. With an Introduction giving some Outlines of his 
Character. London: John Murray. pp. 268. 

; ee VOLUME BEFORE US is as plainly a genuine addition to 

the royal literature of the world as if the name and titles of her 

Most Gracious Majesty the Queen were displayed upon its title-page. By 

whomsoever the pen may have been held which transcribed the speeches 

and drew these ‘outlines of his character,” this tribute to, and de- 
fence of the memory of tbe dead husband most clearly and unmis- 
takably emanates from the august and sorrowing widow herself ; there 
are, moreover, passages in these pages which Sue, and none but Sue, 
could have written or dictated. Its right to be classified according to 
the title of this article is at least as real as that of the ** Commentaries of 

Cesar,” and far less unimpeachable than that of ‘* Exxay Baosdsxn,” 
Two editions of the Prince’s Speeches have been already published 

by the Society of Arts before his death, and other issues of them 
have taken place since that deplorable event. This volume, besides 
containing authentic copies of these speeches corrected from the 
Prince’s own private memoranda, gives several speeches which have 
not been comprised within any of these collections, and, moreover, 
some extracts from a memorandum written by the Prince in 
reference to the office of Commander-in-Chief. We cannot but 
think that to make public these extracts has been the main object of 
the publication of the book. 

We do not propose to enter now into any of the many important 
questions suggested by the speeches of the Prince Consort. Often 
and often have the pregnancy of their wisdom, the terseness of their 
eloquence and the evidence which they afford of deep and careful 
thought, made these remarkable compositions the subjects of very 
general discussion, The shy and reserved character of the Prince, 
which was natural to his disposition and which the delicacy of his 
position tended greatly to intensify, had kept the public out of the least 
suspicion of his real worth and value until the moment when he first 
appeared in the character of a public speaker. After that moment 
(when the determined nature of his opposition to the schemes of those 
politicians who were reducing to naught the power of the Crown was 
recognised), it became a matter of necessity with them to keep the 
public in a still deeper ignorance of the character of the Prince, 
and therefore, in addition to the petty scandals (reflecting upon his 
politeness and his generosity) with which the character of this good 
man had been constantly assailed, came the falsehood that these 
speeches were not his own composition, but had been written for him, 
—a falsehood which, like all dangerous inventions of its class, was 
coloured with probability by the character and circumstances of the 
Prince himself. Thus it was that he lost much of that credit with the 
people which these eminently sagacious and practical utterances of 
thought would otherwise have won for him. The publication of these 
private memoranda of the speeches under the direct sanction of the 
Queen, is the first authorative and unanswerable refutation which 
that falsehood has met with since it was originally uttered. 

Stull less is it our intention to bring the test of criticism to bear 
upon the ‘ outlines of his character ” which serve for an introduction 
to the work. We regard it as we would the wreath of flowers laid 
for Affection’s tribute on the tomb of the dead. Who shall dare to 
question whether every part be exactly fitted to the standard rules of 
taste? Who shall deny the right, nay the duty, of the sorrowing 
survivors to see nothing but beauty in him that is no more, and even 
to discern a charm in that which others might deema fault ? If these 
‘* Outlines” be scanned with the eye of the heart as well as of the 
understanding, they will be found to bear undeniable proofs of the 
fact that the virtues of this accomplished Prince have endeared him 
beyond the faculty of expression to those whom he has left to lament 
his loss. What greater tribute to a man’s private worth could any 
one of us desire f 

But it is to the extracts from the “memorandum written by the 
Prince in reference to the office of Commander-in-Chief” that we 
turn to discover the main end and intention of this book. We take 
this to be in every way a remarkable revelation. The impulse which 
drove the Queen to make public these memoranda of her husband as 
to an event which took place twelve years ago, and which has appa- 
rently no present importance, must be a very powerful one. The very 
first passage of the Introduction announces that this work ‘is pub- 
lished at the express desire and under the sanction of her Maj ni a 
but to the memorandum itself is prefixed a very remarkable and 
affecting statement—the statement to which we alluded when we said 
that this book contains words which could only have been written by 
or under the dictation of her Majesty. It is as follows : 

In allowing this Memorandum of the Prince to be published, the Queen is 
also actuated by another motive in addition to those which have already been 
mentioned. It affords her Majesty a titting opportunity for expressing, in the 
most clear and ample manner, that which for many years she has desired to 
express. During the Prince's life, the Q.ieen often longed to make known to 


the world the ever-present, watchful, faithful, invaluable aid which she received 
from the Prince Consort in the conduct of the public business. Her Majesty 














could hardly endure even then to be silent on this subject, and not to declare 
how much her reign owed to him. And now the Queen can no longer refrain 
from uttering what she has so long felt, and from proclaiming the irreparable loss 
to the public service, as well as to herself and to her family, which the Prince's 
death has occasioned. 

The position of her Majesty, for many years accustomed to this loving aid, 
and now suddenly bereft of it, can with difficulty be imagined to the full extent 
of its heavinees and its sadness. Desolate and sombre, as the Queen most deeply 
feels, lies the way before her ;—a path, however, of duty and of labour, which, 
relying on the loyal attachment and sympathy of her people, she will, with 
God’s blessing, strive to pursue; but where she fears her faltering steps will often 
show they lack the tender and affectionate support which, on all occasions, her 
Majesty was wont to receive from her beloved husband, the Prince. 

Here we are told that the Queen herself deems this “a fitting 
opportunity for expressing” something; that ‘during the Prince's 
life” she ‘often longed” to do something; that ‘she could hardly 
endure” something ; and that she now “ most deeply feels” something. 
Who but the Queen could give her subjects assurance of this ? 

The memorandum relates, as has already been stated, to the office 
of commander-in-chief. In it, the Prince records the substance of 
several conversations and the form of some correspondence which too k 
place between himself and the late Duke of Wellington in the month 
of April 1850. In effect it amounts to this: the Duke, feeling that 
he could not be for long in the world, was desirous of securing for his 
successor, as commander-in-chief of the army, some one upon whom 
dependence could be placed that he would use the army according to 
the constitution. He selected Prince Albert and offered him the 
place. In answer to this tempting ofler (the Prince himself records 
‘‘ the offer was so tempting for a young man that I felt bound to look 
most closely to all the objections to it”) the Prince replied that he was 
not sure of his fitness for it, on account of his want of military 
experience. To this the Duke rejoined ‘ that with good honest inten- 
tions one could do a great deal;” that he would provide for the 
proper performance of the military duties by creating a new officer 
out of an amalgamation of the two offices of adjutant-general and 
quartermaster-gencral, who would attend to the military duties under 
the sanction of the commander-in-chief; and that he would answer 
for the success of such a plan, But the Duke added one very 
important reason why he thought the Prince should accept the post, 
which was this: “* He always stood up for the principle of the army 
being commanded by the sovereign ; and he endeavoured to make the 
practice agree with that theory, by scrupulously taking, on every 
point, the Queen’s pleasure before he acted. But were he gone he 
saw no security, unless I undertook the command myself, and thus 
supplied what was deficient in the constitutional working of the theory, 
arising from the circumstance of the present sovereign being a lady.” 
Thus we sce that this old and sagacious man, with his consummate 
knowledge of his country, of the persons by whom he was surrounded, 
frankly admitted that he knew of no man in the kingdom to whom, 
after his death, the army could be safely entrusted, so as to ensure the 
preservation of the Constitution. And this is what the Queen finds 
it necessary to tell her subjects, now that the only man who could 
be so depended upon has passed away from us and from her side. 

To the interview between the Prince and the Duke, recorded in the 
above memorandum, succeeded one in which the Queen herself’ took 
part, in which the matter was fully gone into and discussed. In his 
memorandum of this interview, the Prince formularises the chief 
reason which deterred him from the acceptance of an offer ‘so 
tempting for a young man.” He says: ‘‘The Queen, as a lady, was 
not able at all times to perform the many duties imposed upon her ; 
moreover she had no private secretary who worked for her, as former 
sovereigns had had. The only person who kelped her, and who could 
assist her, in the multiplicity of work which ought to be done by the 
Sovereign, was myself. I should be very sorry to undertake any 
duty which would absorb my time and attention so much for one 
department as to interfere with my general usefulness to the Queen. 
. « . « The Queen added that I already worked harder than she liked 
to see and than she thought was good for my health, which I did not 
allow—answering that, on the contrary, business must naturally in- 
crease with time, and ought to increase, if the Sovereign’s duties to 
the country were to be thoroughly performed; but that I was anxious 
no more should fall upon her than could be helped.” To this record 
of the Queen’s expression of anxiety about her husband’s health as 
far back as the year 1850 a note 1s appended, which, like the memo- 
randum formerly quoted, could have proceeded only from herself. In 
this she records her anxiety “lest the Prince should injure his 
health by his excessive attention to public business naturally con- 
tinued to increase,” and the fact that when, in 1860, the Prince was 
invited to superintend the second Great International Exhibition, she 
wrote to Lord Granville, “‘ without the knowledge of the Prince, ex- 
pressing her earnest hope that be (Lord Granville) would do all that 
in him lay to prevent the responsibility and labour of conducting the 
undertaking being thrown in any way upon his Royal Highness. The 
Queen felt the deep necessity for averting any addition to the heavy work 
already entailed on the Prince by the assistance and support (every day 
more needful to her) which he gave her in the transaction of all public 


| business; and her Majesty was convinced that he could not again 
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country, and even to the world.” 
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undertake the labour he bad gone through in conducting the first 
Exhibition to its successful termination, without injury to that health 
which was not only most precious to herself and his family, but to the 
Taking these for what they un- 
doubtedly are, the words of the Queen herself, it seems impossible to 
overrate their importance; forthey prove that she knew the life of 
the Prince to be “ most precious,” not only to herself, but also to 
“the country, and even to the world.” Granting him the full credit for 








all the amiable qualities attributed to him in the ‘* Outlines of Cha- 


racter,” it is clear that they alone would give no warrant for such an 
assertion. Such words can only mean that it is within the certain know- 
ledge of the Queen that the Prince either did something or prevented 
something which was of vital importance both to the country and the 
world. What that something was we may possibly get an inkling 
of when we come to examine the position of the Queen at the time 
when these conversations took place. 

The end of the negotiation between the Prince and the Duke of 
Wellington was that the former concluded to decline this “ so tempt- 
ing” offer. He embodied his reasons for this decision in a letter, 
which deserves to be read and appreciated by every loyal subject of 
the Queen. It is a very noble letter, proceeding from a clear, 
wise head, and a loving, unselfish heart. It displays the character of 
the Prince in the purest and brightest light: it triumphantly defends 
him from the charge of self-seeking ; and it aflords the most damning 
reputation to the calumnies which were heaped upon his name : 

My pear Douxke,—The Queen and myself have thoroughly considered your 
proposal to join the offices of Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-General into 
one of a Chief of the Staff, with a view to facilitate the future assumption of the 
command of the army by mys-lf. . . . The question whether it will be advisable 
that I should take the command of the army or not, has been most anxiously 
weighed by me, and I have come to the conclusion that my decision ought 
entirely and solely to be guided by the consideration, whether it would inter- 
fere with, or assist, my‘position of Consort of the Sovereign, and the performance 
of the duties which this position imposes upon me, 

This position is a most peculiar and delicate one. Whilst a female sovereign 
has a great many disadvantages in comparison with a king, yet, if sheis married, 
and her husband understands and does his duty, her position, on the other hand, 
has many compensating advantages, and, in the long run, will be found even to 
be stronger than that of a male sovereign. But this requires that the husband 
should entirely sink his own individual existence in that of his wife—that he 
should aim at no power by himself or for himself —should shun all ostentation— 
assume no separate responsibility before the public—but make his position 
entirely a part of hers—fill up every gap which, as a woman, she would 
naturally leave in the exercise of her regal functions—continually and anxiously 
watch every part of the public business, in order to be able to advise and assist 
her at any moment, in any of the multifarious and difficult questions or duties 
brought before her, sometimes international, sometimes political, or social, or 
personal. As the natural head of her family, superintendent of her household, 
manager of her private affairs, sole confidential adviser in politics, and only 
assistant in her communications with the officers of the Government, he is 
besides the husband of the Queen, the tutor* of the Royal children, the private 
secretary of the Sovereign, and her permanent minister. 

How far would it be consistent with this position to undertake the manage- 
ment and administration of a most important branch of the public service, and 
the individual responsibility attaching to it—becoming an Executive Officer of 
the Crown, receiving the Queen’s commands through her Secretaries of State, 
&e., &e.? I feel'sure that, having undertaken the responsibility, I should not 
be satisfied to leave the business and real work in the hands of another (the 
Chief of the Staff), but should feel it my duty to look to them myself, But 
whilst E should in this manner perform duties which, I am sure, every able 
general officer, who has gained experience in the field, would be able to perform 
better than myself, who have not had the advantage of such experience, most 
important duties connected with the welfare of the Sovereisn would be left un- 
performed. which nobody could perform but myself. I am afraid, therefore, that 
{ must discard the tempting idea of being placed in command of the British 
army. 

If the reader, who had the opportunity of perusing what was in the 
public press at the time, will carry his memory back so far, he will not 
fail to recollect that at that very time the Prince was being attacked for 
ambitiously conspiring to succeed the Duke of Wellington, and take 
the command of the army for the sake of his own aggrandisement. 
In July 1854, when this matter was referred to in the House of 
Commons, Lord John Russell took it upon himself to make a state- 
ment of the truth in the Prince’s defence, which statement is referred 
to in this book as very succinct and accurate. 

We now propose to consider, as briefly as may be, the position of 
the Crown, and subordinately of the Prince, at the time these con- 
versations and correspondence took place. The Prince, it will be 
rememhered, emphatically referred to the suppression of the office of 
private secretary to the Queen as the chief reason why his constant 
and undivided attention to the duties in which she required his 
assistance was of such vital importance. To understand the value of 
this point it should be recollected what the private secretary was. He 
was the only direct link between the Sovereign and her people. If a 
subject petitioned the Sovereign personally, it was through the private 
secretary, and not through the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. If it were desirable to preserve any power in the Crown 
independently of the factions which have kept the reins of Govern- 
ment and the benefits of place in their own hands all through the 
reign of her Majesty, the preservation of such an office would have 
Seen an object of the first importance; but if, on the other hand, it 
Were thought desirable, for the interest of what are called “ parties,” 


to reduce the power of the Crown to nothing, and to place the Queen, 





. Some persons have criticised this use of the word “ tutor ;”’ but these critics have 
only proved that the Prince really understood the word, and that they do not. The word 

tutor” means “ protector” or “ guardian,” and is so used in a legal sense by our Equity 
lawyers, Thus, in Suetonius, “ tutorem imverii agere.” i 
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helpless for all purposes of independent action, in the bands of ‘* Minis- 
ters,” then the abolition of this office would become a matter to be 
brought about per fus aut nefas, And brought about it was. By 
connivance of the “parties” (it could have been done in no other 

ay) an Act of Parliament was passed abolishing the office of private 
secretary, and by that an important relic of independence was swept 
away from the Crown. 

Of all the men in the kingdom not directly concerned about the 
profits of this transaction, the only one who gave any signs of under- 
standing what had been done was Prince Albert. His letter to the 
Duke of Wellington proves indisputably that he fully understood the 
position of the Queen, That letter, reduced to its precise meaning, 
says this: “‘The Queen has been deprived of her private secretary, 
and unless I, sacrificing my own ambition and my own identity, supply 
the place at her side, she will lie bound hand and foot at the mercy of 
those against whom she needs to be protected.” This was the function 
which the Prince fulfilled to the end of his life. ‘This, and this only— 
not to the speeches reported in this book, not to his schemes of fine 
art improvement, not even to his promotion of the Great Exhibition— 
is the service to which the Queen refers when she characterises his 
life as “* most precious, not only to herself and his family, but to the 
country, and even to the world ;” for in that protection consisted the 
only real resistance which has been offered to designs which the 
Queen well knows to be perilous to the world. 

To trace the working out of that protecting influence in all its 
manifestations would bea task beyond the capacities of our space, if 
not of our ability; but the words of the Queen herself will serve to 
prove how important she felt it to be, and how she dreads the conse- 
quences of its removal. ‘* Desolate and sombre, as the Queen most 
deeply feels, lies the way before her—a path, however, of duty and of 
labour, which, relying on the loyal attachment and sympathy of her 
people, she will, with God’s blessing, strive to pursue; but where she 
fears her faltering steps will often show they lack the tender and 
affectionate support which, on all occasions, her Majesty was wont to 
receive from her beloved husbaud, the Prince.” 

The history of a great, secret, political struggle must always be 
very difficult to write—for, in the very necessity of things, the true, 
unwritten history is directly contradicted by the false, written history 
in which the majority has been taught to believe. It is eminently so 
in this case. One or two events are, however, sufficiently patent to 
the public to warrant a reference to them. In 1850, the expressed 
intention of the Prince (expressed in the manner we have seen) to 
devote himself to the protection and assistance of his wife, was fol- 
lowed by a series of attacks upon his character from various quarters 
of the press. These attacks will serve to show how much he was 
feared by the persons who bad control, of one kind or another, over 
those organs. The journalistic fugleman upon this occasion was a 
paper devoted to what is called liberalism, and the prejudices 
of the people were aroused against the Prince by charges of self- 
seeking, and of intriguing to sacrifice the interests of England to 
what was called ‘* German influence ’—as if anything could be to the 
detriment of England and at the same time to the advantage of Ger- 
many. These attacks were kept up through the year 1851, at the 
close of which France underwent the Coup d’Etat. When that took 
place the then Foreign Minister (now Prime Minister of England, 
wrote a despatch, entirely without the authority of the Queen, virtually 
recognising and approving of the Coup d’Etat. For that illegal and 
unconstitutional act the Queen, acting with the full approbation of 
Lord John Russell, dismissed the Minister and explained her act to 
her Parliament by a letter which Lord John Russell was authorised to 
read to the House, in which the Queen complained that the authority 
of the Crown had been usurped—a complaint which was echoed by 
Lord John Russell. How long did the Minister thus dismissed in 
disgrace—charged even with that which in former days would 
have been called treason—remain out of office? Not one year. 
And what took place in the meantime? Why this; in the 
first place, the attacks upon the Prince in the public prints were 
redoubled, and became so virulent, that when the Queen went 
to open Parliament in 1852, her beloved husband was hissed by the 
London mob. Bat there was something else took place; a pamphlet 
was written by a member of the staff of a newspaper very different in 
position from that which had previously been employed, and for that 
pamphlet one hundred pounds and a butt of sherry were paid. That 
pamphlet contained a most violent and malignant attack upon the 
character of the Prince. Proofs of it were sent to the Queen, with an 
intimation that the publication had been suppressed by the influence 
of her late Foreign Secretary ; in other words, it was intimated to her 
that it lav within the power of the sender whether the character of her 
late husband should bestill further maligned or not. This was approach- 
ing the Queen in her tenderest part. In an agony of fear the dis- 
missed minister was sent for and, in the language of one who 
was well acquainted with the whole course of those transactions, 
“he crossed the threshold of that royal residence master of it and of 
England.” 


One word more has to be said about this book: What is its 
purpose? It is an explanation and an appeal. With as much dis- 
tinctness as is possible to one in her position, the Queen here uses the 
press, for the first time in her life, as a direct means of communicating 
her own thoughts to her people. Whether they will understand her 
or not remains to be seen. Whether in the medley of intrigues and 
the conflict of parties there remains one uncorrupted man to under- 
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stand and answer what is meant when a woman, and she a queen, 
says “‘I am helpless,” is what events only can disclose. ‘I should 
have thought,” cried Burke, of another queen, “ten thousand swords 
would have leapt from their scabbards to avenge even a look which 
threatened her with insult. But, no! the age of chivalry is gone 3 








THE WILD IRISH GIRL. 
Lady Morgan’s Memoirs: Autobiography, Diaries, and Correspondence. 

2 vols, London: W. H. Allen and Co. 

HESE VOLUMES, partially at least, verify the vulgar adage 
which says that two many cooks are likely to spoil the broth; 
though, on the other hand, it may be said that the original materials 
for making the broth are so bad that a superfluity of cooks could 
hardly injure them by any possible amount of officiousness. ‘The list 
of misprints in the two volumes would fill at least six pages. 
Lady Morgan, like many other half-educated women and men, was 
excessively fond of dragging quotations, from various languages 
known and unknown (whether apt or otherwise it made little difference) 
into her letters and diaries; and the two editors seem to have left it 
to an unlucky chance whether those quotations were correctly or 
incorrectly printed. Her Ladyship’s letters are written, for the most 
part, in a detestable cento of English and French, and it is scarcely 
too much to say that one out of every three French phrases is incor- 
rect in its grammar or its spelling. But the French language is 
not the only one which has suffered in the volume. We are 
surfeited with such solecisms of the commonest Latin phrases as 
** gui bono,” “molle atque facilum,” ‘ pacata Hibernica,” ‘ poeta 
nasciter non fit,” ‘‘ dat dens incrementum,” ‘‘ eadum autoritate,” &c. 
Italian has fared nearly as bad as French ; and even the two or three 
Irish phrases in the book are blunders. We should at least have 
thought that “ cead mille falthez” (sic) might have been written cor- 
rectly. There is sad blundering also in proper names. Thus we have 
Poggo di Borgo, Perney, Durginan. Even Strutton-ground, West- 
minster, to which classic region that genuine scoundrel Dermody used 
to retire, among tripesellers and costermongers, whenever he had 
wheedled or bullied any of his patrons out of a guinea, is invariably 
spelled in these pages Stratton-ground. Lady Morgan, moreover, is 
so ignorant of the history of her own country that she supposes that 
the Battle of the Boyne was fought on the 14th July (see Vol. I. 
p- 102). Where she got the following reading of the well-known 
ballad it is not easy to say: 
‘Twas on the fourteenth of July 
There was a grievous battle; 
The musket-ba!ls about did fly, 
And the cannons they did rattle, &c., &e. 
Every Irishman knows the words 
July the first, near Oldbridge town, 
There was a grievous battle ; 
And many a man lay on the ground, 
While the cannons they did rattle, &., &c. 
Even ‘dear Dr. Watts” is made to write: 
In books, and works, and healthful play. 

Some of the misprints are, we confess, amusing enough, as, for 
instance that in page 364, Vol. II., where we read that “the manner 
of the Bishop of London was cold, collected, but quite as mad,” &c., 
and anything amusing in a work of such frothy dullness as that before 
us is perhaps pardonable. 

On the whole, the book, irrespective of its misprints and blunders, 
is a very saddening one. It is the record of a iife of frivolity and 
petty vanity, occasionally redeemed, it is true, by some genuine touches 
of nature—from the age of eighteen to considerably upwards of eighty. 
At eighteen, indeed, human kittenhood is perhaps not unattractive 
in a pretty female; but perpetual giggling and tbe snows of more 
than three score years and ten make up but a ghastly combination. 
Old age to be venerated and venerable must be true to itself; and if 
anything could exonerate youth from that deep tribute of respect 
which it owes to age, it would be the spectacle of a man or woman 
far past the boundaries of ordinary life, with more than the flightiness 
usually conceded to a boy or girl in his or her teens. We write not 
in anger but in sorrow when we say that the autobiography of Lady 
Morgan is the record of a thoroughly frivolous life. It is impossible 
not to see that many of the butterflies who surrounded the physician’s 
wife in her would-be fashionable old age, were half openly laughing 
ather, Mr. Dixon, in his preface, speaks of Lady Morgan’s letters 
and diaries as likely to serve ‘a hundred years hence to illustrate 
with singular brightness and detail the domestic life of a woman of 
society in the reign of Victoria.” We hold that Lady Morgan was no 
normal type of an Englishwoman of society in the reign of Victoria. 
If indeed she were, “‘ society” would have very much to ask pardon 
for. We have heard a great deal of Lady Morgan’s Liberalism, and 
one of the editors of the volume before us apparently seems to think 
that she had something to do with the passing of the Reform Bill ; but, 
after all, her Ladyship’s liberality came much more from the head than 
the heart. Had she beenaduchess she would in all probability have been 
an ultra-Tory ; but as she was first a governess, and, secondly, the 
wife of a provincial doctor, she became almost vi e! armis an advanced 
Liberal, as it is called. One thing we must protest against, viz., that 
Lady Morgan should be taken as the type of the last generation of 
Irish ladies. After several of her odd escapgdes we read that some- 
body or other remarked, ‘how intensely Irish;” and even the 
editors seem to imagine that her Celtic temperament may serve as an 
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excuse for some of her abounding frivolities. This is hardly fair to a 
race amongst which is to be found quite as much that is good, and quite 
as little that is bad, as elsewhere among the same number of people. 

We shall not inflict much of the opening part of the first volume upon 
our readers. Her father was a bankrupt actor—a good-natured, hot- 
headed Irish gentleman apparently—whom, afterwards, when she had 
attained to the marital honours of knighthood, she somehow or other 
—partly by wishing it, and partly by really believing it—elevated into 
a commoner of high rank. How he obtained the rank, or when he 
obtained it, we do not learn, as the writer boldly takes the earliest 
opportunity of protesting against all dates whatsoever, and with them 
she has discarded not a few facts. ‘* What,” she says, ‘* has a woman 
to do with dates? Cold, false, erroneous chronological dates—new 
style, old style—precession of the equinox, ill-timed calculation of 
comets, long since due at their stations, and never come.... 
I mean to have none of them.” And yet dates have their use. Had 
Miss Owenson reflected on her marriage-day that she had now been 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight years in the world, she would probably 
have taken her vows in a more solemn mood than appears to have 
been the case from her own statement : 

Lady Morgan used to tell, very comically, of her dismay at finding herself 
fairly caught in the toils. Any romance she had felt about Sir Charles was 
frightened out of her for the time being, and she said she would have given any- 
thing to be able to run away again. Neither was much delay accorded to her. 
On a cold morning in January she was sitting in the library, by the fire, in her 
morning wrapper, when Lady Abercorn opened the door, and said, ‘* Glorvina, 
come up stairs directly, and be married ; there must be no more trifling !” 

Her ladyship took Miss Owenson’s arm, and led her up stairs into her dress- 
ing-room, where a table was arranged for the ceremony—the family chaplain, 
standing in full canonicals, with his book open, and Sir Charles ready to receive 
her. There was no escape left. The ceremony proceeded, and the Wild Irish 
Girl was married past redemption. : 

The event had at last come upon her by surprise. No one of the many visi- 
tors in the house knew of it coming on thus suddenly; nor was the fact itself 
announced till some days afterwards, when Lord Abercorn, after dinner, filled 
his glass and drank to the health of ‘‘ Sir Charles and Lady Morgan.” 

We may narrate another incident which dates some little time 
before her marriage. Lady Morgan, or rather Miss Owenson, had 
received an invitation to some grand party, and, as she could not go 
in one of her friend’s carriage, she went in a hackney-coach, with a 
Mrs. Patterson, who was also invited. ‘Non nostra est fabula ;” 
let her tell her own tale: 

The thought of this hackney-coach tormented Miss Owenson all the evening, 
and destroyed both her peace and pleasure; the idea of what people would say, 
and, still worse, what they would think, if they discovered she had come in a 
hackney-coach ! 

She persuaded Mrs. Patterson to depart early, in the hope of escaping detec- 
tion ; but Lord George Granville, who was very much her admirer, perceived 
her exit, and insisted upon “ seeing her to her carriage! ” 

Lady Morgan used to declare that her agony of false shame was dreadful ; 
but sooner than confess she allowed the servants ‘‘ to call her coach, and let her 
coach be called;” but of course it did not eome. She then insisted upon 
‘walking on to find it,” and entreated Lord George to leave them to the 
servant, whom they had brought with them; but he was too gallant, and still 
insisted on keeping them company “ till they should find their carriage.” 

The hackney coachman, who had been ordered to wait, espied them, and 
followed to explain that he was there and waiting. Mrs, Paterson took no 
notice; Miss Owenson took no notice; the footman, who guessed their troubles, 
took no notice either. The hackney coachman continued to follow them. 

“ What does that man mean by following us?” asked Lord George. 

* T really cannot imagine,” said the elder lady. 

‘I wish he would go away,” said the younger one. 

“* What do you want, fellow?” asked Lord George. 

“ T want these ladies either to get into my coach or to pay me my fare.” 

* What does he mean—is he drunk? ” 

‘* No,” said Miss Owenson, at last, laughing at the dilemma; “ but the fact 
is, that we were so ashamed of coming in a hackney-coach that we wanted 
nobody to know it.” 

Mrs. Patterson proceeded to explain all about how it had happened that they 
were deprived of the use of their own carriage: but her representations were 
drowned in the peals of laughter with which Miss Owenson and Lord George 
recognised the absurdity of the situation. 

** So you came in a backney-coach, and would rather have walked home in 
the mud than have it known. How very Irish!” was his lordship’s comment. 
He put them into their despised coach, and saw them drive away. 

We should not be dealing fairly with the memory of Lady Morgan 
if we did not quote her own excuse for this morbid vanity—a vanity 
which in her often met, and, we regret to say, nearly as often 
vanquished, truth : 

So delicately and fatally organised, that objects impalpable to others were by 
me accurately perceived, felt, and combined; that the faint ray which neither 
warmed nor brightened often gave a glow and a lustre to my spirits; that the 
faintest vapour through its evanescent passage through the atmosphere, threw 
no shadow on the most reflecting object, darkened my prospects and gloomed 
my thoughts. Oh! it was this unhappy physical organisation, this nervous 
susceptibility to every impression which circulated through my frame and ren- 
dered the whole system acute, which formed the basis of that condition of my 
mind and being, upon which circumstances and events raised the after super- 
structure. So few have been the days on which I sighed not that night close on 
them for ever—that I could now distinctly count them—alas! were they not 
the most dangerous of my days; the smiling and ¢elusive preparations of 
supreme misery which time never failed to administer, 

We shall not weary our readers with any of the endless tales of 
her infantile precocity, which Lady Morgan is so found of relating, 
and which fill a great portion of the first volume. We quote as an 
interesting historical fact (a fact, however, which until this time has 
remained quite unknown) that the ‘ Novice of St. Dominic” ( one of 
the worst of Lady Morgan’s many bad novels) ‘“ was a favourite with 
Mr. Pitt, and he read it over again in his last illness, a piece of good- 
fortune for a book of which any author might be proud.” The 
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following is a little piece of sentimentalism quite touching in a future 
bride who had already passed the magic “ thirty-five,” on which Dr. 
Johnson wrote so ingeniously : 


In one of Morgan’s letters, under date Oct. 7, there is ‘‘ a magic ——” which 
requires a word of explanation. When Miss Owenson had been particularly 
naughty, and wished to make her peace, she would leave in her next note a 
small blank space to represent a kiss. Morgan was at liberty to believe that 
her lips had touched the paper, and to act accordingly. 


It is, perhaps, not very profitable reading to know that Miss Owen- 
son liked her comely medico’s whiskers to be cut after a certain 
fashion, and that she herself ‘‘ dressed her hair by the simple appliance 
of a wet brush to her abundant curls;” but otherwise the first volume 
of this autobiography would never have numbered five hundred and 
thirty-eight pages, 

The second volume is hardly more amusing than its predecessor, 
though, amid exclamations from Lady Morgan that she disliked all 
women, that poverty is the worst of all human evils, &c., &c., we 
do now and then come upon something which shows that this volatile 
lady was beginning to find out that a perpetual aping of youthful airs 
would not ensure perpetual youth. 

We have a curious glimpse at the state of literary journalism in the 
ig a a propos of Colburn’s publication of Lady Morgan’s book 
on Italy: 


Colburn wrote with great satisfaction to Lady Morgan to tell her that 
the Examiner, the New Times, and the John Buil, had abstained from 
saying anything against the work, adding naiveiy “‘ I am intimately acquainted 
with the editors ; and advertising with them a great deal, keeps them in check.” 
Criticisms and reviews went more by clique than merit. Colburn’s indignation 
when journals “in which he advertised largely” ventured to say a word in 
blame, or even in question of one of his publications, would be comic, if it 
did not reveal the entire abeyance of moral courage and independent judgment 
on the part of those who were presumed to guide public opinion in literary 
matters, 


In a succeeding letter from Colburn we have a whimsical instance 
of the idliberality of the Times: 


Dear MApAm,—I have forwarded to you some papers, in which the book is 
mentioned after a fashion—to call them criticisms would be a misnomer. The 
Times has acted the part of a traitor, after getting two copies from me. How- 
ever, it only confirms me in the opinion that the 7imes is certainly the most 
illiberal of journals. 1 was much amused with the Literary Chronicle making 
a heinous offence in me keeping my author before the public! 


Colburn had previously pointed out the advantage—to himself if 
not to the public—of a popular publisher being also the proprietor of 
a literary journal : 


I should indeed be sorry that you should be compelled to arrange with any 
other bookseller, and whatever apparent advantage there may be in pub- 
lishing with any other, I am very confident, on proper balancing, of its 
being in my favour. No one bookseller, I am certain, takes the tenth part the 
pains I do in advertising, and in other respects I do not think any one will in 
Suture cope with me, since, from January next, I shall have under my sole con- 
trol two journals, viz., the New Monthly, whlch flourishes as well as possible in 
England, and my new forthcoming weed/y literary journal, which is tobe sent, /ee 
by the post instantly all over the country like a newspaper, and to foreign parts. 
It is to be called The Literary Gazette and Journal of the Belles Lettres. The 
publication will form a new epoch in literature : it will please and astonish the 
public by its novelty, and cut up the sale of my rival reviews and journalists by 
the novelty of its plan, the VALUE of its contents, and the preferable mode of its 
publication—thirteen numbers for one of the Quarterly! but more of this anon, 
in my prospectus. 


In 1823 there seemed some doubt whether Lady Morgan would not 
have to lay aside her “ladyship ” and déscend to plain ‘ Mrs.”: .-— 


Sir Charles Morgan had been knighted by an act of personal favour, before 

he had done anything ostensibly to merit the distinction, and it had been made 
@ handle for ill-natured sarcasm; but vague ill-nature gave place to special 
hostility. Lady Morgan had made herself too marked a personage in the liberal 
interest to escape the hatred of the opposite party. The Tory clique desired to 
mortify her by any means, they were not particular about their weapon, and 
they certainly hit upon a methodwhich was likely to mortify her to their heart’s 
content. 
_ The right of the Lord-Lieutenant to confer the honour of knighthood was 
impugned. It was speciously argued that since the union, the king alone in 
person could confer honours. The titles of several of their own partisans were 
at stake as well as Sir C. Morgan’s; but they were willing to sacrifice a few of 
their friends to their hatred of Lady Morgan. The case was argued in England 
before the judges at the house of the Lord Chief Justice Dallas. Legal opinion 
was favourable to the privilege, and the following letter conveyed the intelli- 
gence to Sir Charles Morgan. Lady Morgan cared for the title a great deal 
more than her husband did; but it would have beeu a mortification to him to 
have had it declared an illegal possession. 


_A letter, however, from the “ Office of Arms” left Sir Charles and 
his ladyship in possession of their much coveted honours. 

In page 188 we find an account of Lady Morgan’s literary earnings 
up to the year 1824, 


By my earnings, since April 3, 1822, I have added to our joint-stock account, 
such sums as makes the whole 5109/7. 7s., from 2678/. 11s. 6d., as it stood on that 
date. The several sums, therefore, vested in the Irish and English Stocks, and 
which, being my earnings, | have disposed of aceording to my marriage settle- 
Ment, are— 

S..& ¢ 
5109 1 1 Reduced 3 per Cent. Annunities. 
680 0 O Irish 3} per Cent. 
32 13 9 Irish5 per Cents. 
600 0 0 Loan at Interest. 


—_— 


£6421 14 10 





The above is not a despicable sum to have made by her own industry, and 
Saved by her own thrift. 


Lady Morgan drove extremely hard bargains with her publishers, 








but this total considerably exceeds the amount of the various sums of 
money paid to her up to the period mentioned in the text. Some 
future Colenso may possibly from this circumstance prove, or at least 
argue, that such a personage as Lady Morgan never had an existence. 
The story of the Colleen Bawn has often been narrated, but we give 
Lady Morgan’s version of it : 

We talked of the good, but coarse Irish novel, “‘ The Collegians.’’ The story 
is a fact, and not only a fact, but the trial of the hero, and the whole melan- 
choly event, was given by Curran in the New Month/, Magazine, just after it 
happened—in much finer style than in the ‘* Collegians.” The hero was a Mr. 
Scanlan, a dissipated young man in the county of Limerick; his family are 
what the peasants call, ‘‘ small gentry,’’ we, “ gentry.” His uncle. Mr. Scanlan, 
was High Sheriff last year; Curran dined with him the day of the hero’s 
execution. Curran said the uncle’s sang froid and indifference were frightful ; 
he shrugged his shoulders, tucked his napkin under his chin, said “ it was a 
sad business,” and called for soup.” In this, one may discern the same tem- 
perament as in the nephew—the murderer. 

The fair, frail girl, whom this Munster Lothario had seduced, robbed her 
uncle of eighty pounds at his suggestion—satiety and avarice were his motives 
to marry her. She had given him forty pounds, he wanted the rest and to get 
rid of her. 

When he had sent her off in the boat with his servant, who was first to 
shoot and then fling her into the Shannon, he lurked about the shore waiting 
his return. To his dismay, he saw the party row back—she, all smiles anu 
fondness, extending her arms to him, The servant, taking him aside said, 
“JT cannot kill her! Sure, when I had the pistol raised, she turn round with 
her innocent face, and smiled so in mine; I could not hurt a hair of her head, 
the crathur.” ’ j ’ 

Scanlan took him to a public-house; primed him with whiskey, gave him a 
fresh bribe, and sent him off once more, with his victim, to sail on the Shannon 
—waited his return on the shore, and saw him come buck without her. 

The other anecdote was this: The jailor of Limerick had been an old and 
confidential servant in the Scanlan family, and had nursed this young man on 
his knee. 

When the moment of execution arrived, and he knelt down to knock off the 
irons, his tears dropped on every link, and looking up in the young man’s face, 
said, “Ah, Masther John! when I nursed you in these arms, in your father’s 
house, little ever I thought this would be the office I should do for you.” 

Scanlan died with a lie on his lips, denying the crime. He had been con- 
demned on the strongest circumstantial evidence; but shortly after his death, 
the servant, who had murdered the girl at his command, was taken up for 
another murder and hanged. He gave every link that was wanted in the chain 
of evidence, and related the whole story a little before his execution. 

Here are a couple of anecdotes of that oddity, Lady Cork: 

Lady Charleville was pre-eminently agreeable to-day—we talked over Lady 
Cork; she is eighty-one, and gave a dinner to twenty special guests the other 
day. Her last intrigue “ aue choux et aux raves,” was driving a hard bargain 
with the Tyrolese to sing at her party. She picked them up in the Regent’s- 
park, and brought them down to thirty shillings, which she was heard wishing 
to beat down to eight, when she stood with them where she thought there was 
no one to listen, but they held out for the thirty shillings. 

At the Duke of St. Alban’s, where there were all the opera people, she said, 
‘‘ Duke, now, couldn’t you send me the pack for my evening?” “ Certainly,” 
said he, and they were sent with a grand pianoforte. When they came to her, 
Lady Cork got frightened, and said ‘“‘Je suis une pauvre veuve, je ne saurais 
paver de tels talens, mais vous verrez la meilleure société, la Duchesse de St. 
Albans,” &c., &c. The Primo Amoroso bowed, and acknowledged the honour, 
but intimated that the Duchess always paid them. ; 

Lady Cork went to the Duke and accused him of taking a word at random, 
tout de bon. 

The Duchess overhearing, came forward in a rage, and scolded the little Duke 
like a naughty schoolboy. The angry Duchess took all upon herself. Lady 
Cork was very angry at “ the show up.” 

Lady Cork, by the way, passed an amusing but probably not alto- 
gether unjust criticism upon Lady Morgan’s theatrical manners: “ I 
like Lady Morgan very much as an Irish blackguard, but I can’t 
endure her as an English fine lady.” Her latter ladyship was also 
occasionally a critic of bon ton: 

Last night, at Mr. Perry’s, son of the editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
House after Louis XIV. style; company, Fonblanque, of the Examiner ; Kenny, 
the dramatist, &c., &e. The manner of all the men cold and languid; reserve, 
shyness, and morgue make up the character and manners of English society. 

Mrs. Bulwer Lytton, handsome, insolent, and unamiable, to judge by her 
style and manners; she, and all the demi-esprits, looked daggers at me; not one 
of them have called on me, and in society they get out of my way. How 
differently I should behave to them if they came to Ireland. 

“E calo descendit yrats csavrrdv,” says Juvenal; and the worthy Mr. 
James Devlin, having failed as a poet, philosophically determined to 
* stick to his last.” 

James Devlin to Lady Morgan. 
Dublin, Thursday. 

MapAM,—Finding that I may expect no benefit from my poetry, and feeling 
that I must use some exertion to get myself out of the difficulties my want of 
employ has involved me in, I again take the liberty of troublizg your ladyship, 
requesting, should Sir C. Morgan want any articles in the way of my business 
(a gentleman’s boot and shoe-maker), that he would do me the kindness of 
favouring me with a trial, confident, should he do so, of my ability to give 
satisfaction.—I remain, your ladyship’s obliged and most obedient servant, 

James DEVLIN, 

In 1837 Lady Morgan received the grant of a pension of 3002. per 
annum from the Government. This was the more acceptable, as her 
writings had long ceased to fetch anything like the prices formerly 
given for the production of her pen. Not, indeed, that she wrote 
worse than she had written ten years before ; but the tide had turned, 
and she no longer suited the humour of the public as she had done 
during the hot agitation for the Reform Bill. The public had at 
length become palled with Irish governesses, who were all Sapphos in 

enius, if not in morals, and who ultimately married Dukes. Lady 
Sans had been the literary Dundreary of the hour, and had thus 
acquired fame and money little due to her real deserts. We fear, too, 
that posterity will not accord that immortality prophesied to her 
husband for his now-forgotten “ Philosopby of Life,” ‘* a work,” she 
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observes, “ yet destined to give immortality to its author, whose mis- 
fortune was to have lived in advance of his age.” 

We close our extracts with a quotation from Lady Morgan’s diary, 
date June 1851. If Miss Jewsbury is correct in supposing Lady 
Morgan to have been born at least six years before her husband, her 
birth could not have taken place later than 1776. We believe, how- 
ever, that she was really born in 1774, and that she was at this time 
in her seventy-eighth year: 

I am leading a very gay life, for I think with so solitary a home as mine is, 
social excitement is almost necessary for me. I am, thank gooduess, in better 
health than I have been for along time. I will turn to mon livre des bénéfices 
and give you the cream of the day as it passed me, leaving the skim milk in 
oblivion. First, Lady Beauchamp’s grand majority rout (where I only staid 
half an hour) the heat and crowd was too much for me; but I had a ‘‘ word 
and a blow, ’ with fifty of my particular friends—old Rogers in the thick of the 
fight. Next on my list, on the 24th a dinner at Wentworth Dilke’s; dinner ex- 
cellent ; company, the Earls of Carlisle and Granville, and all Her Majesty’s 
commissioners for tbe Exhibition, and many otber eminent persons—a charming 
dinner. I must tell you of my visit to the Crystal Palace the other morning, 
where I have permission to go early, as I cannot encounter the crowd... . 
On my return from this palace ot the genii, a charming Bohemian lady, 
Madame Noel, took me to a matinée, given for the benefit of the distressed 
Hungarians, for which I had passed tickets and subscribed; but it was a hot 
crowd with cold draughts, Fanny Kemble recited the divine Allegro and il 
Penseroso. It went to my very soul, where every line was impressed half a 
century back; but I returned tired and weary. Alas! I feel 

‘‘T am wearing away to the land of the lea!l.” 

Still my spirits keep me aftoat, and I am good for— 

‘*A few gay soarings yet.” 
Poor Rogers! Isat an hour with him the other day; he is the ghost of his 
former ghost ; he talked with compassion of Moore’s state, who is now bedridden, 
and has lost his memory—remembers nothing but some of his own early songs, 
which he sings as he lies, and which is heartrending to hear by those who are 
around him. 

Fight years later this indomitable woman was leading nearly as 
** gay a lite.” 

We must confess that we close these volumes without reluctance. 
A rouged, bewigged, and fantastically dressed old woman, more than 
eighty years old, apirg the manners of a school-girl of eighteen, and 
clinging to the frivolities of life with a ghastly tenacity, is a spectacle, 
the contemplation of which may be profitable for us at times, but can 
never be pleasant. If we wanted to point a moral and not adorn a 
tale for the possible future of our wives, sisters, or daughters, we 
should say, “Be not outwardly at least—for who may judge the 
inward workings of the heart ?—like her, the story of whose four- 
score years is narrated in the eleven hundred melancholy pages 
before us.” 








THE SPHERE OF DREAMS. 

Die Symbolik des Traums. Von Gotruitr Heryricu von Scuusert. 
{The Symbolism of Dream. By Scuunert.] Leipsic: Brock- 
haus. pp. 262. 

N THE ROMANIC LITERATURES perfection of form is the 
foremost condition ; in the Germanic literatures it is sometimes 

not even a condition at all. There are many famous French works 
which have no other charm than their artistic finish. But of famous 
English works how few have any attraction except their suggestive- 
ness: form, artistic finish, being entirely disregarded. The Italians 
and the Spaniards have, in their literary achievements, been less the 
slaves of form than the French from possessing a richer genius, and 
from being more the children of the sun. Yet how often do the 
Italians and Spaniards mock us, like the French, with beautiful shapes 
which have no opulent and throbbing life! In the Germans proper 
there is no instinctive perception of form, though they can discourse 
about form with profoundest and most poetic wisdom. Form, with 
the Germans, is an ideal, but not a passion; and the unfinished 
cathedral of Cologne, whose history goes back to the days of Charle- 
magne, typifies the vision, the daaing, and the despair of a nation. 
Yet, in their half-chaotic world—and we are afraid that in politics 
no less than in literature, half-chaotie it will always remain—how 
fertile and mighty the Germans have been! And how gladly we 
wander in the vast German wilderness, with no wish that orv er should 
ever reign there. Germany only blundered when it attempted to be 
classical after either Romanic or antique models. Sudden and fierce 
was the reaction against Goethe and Schiller: it still continues, and 
shows no signs of stopping. Of course, like all reactions, it has be- 
gotten monsters; but, spite of the monsters, it has forced Germany 
into the channel of its natural development, from which it had for a 
season deviated. Richter will ever remain Germany's most charac- 
teristic writer. And even a wild, fantastic, strangely, strikingly 
original, Hoffinann, is more a revelation of the deep German soul 
than the leader of a falsely classical school, however belauded that 
leader might be. A German author must be an eccentricity or he is 
not worth reading. Disdaining and defying literary standards, he is 
his own supreme law. Hence, while other literatures grow stale, 
German literature is immortally fresh. The procession of sublime 
eccentricities endeth never more. We do not trouble ourselves te 
determine their classical significance ; sufficeth it that as they sweep in 
zigzag or roundabout fashion past they thrill us with infinite wonder 
and joy. What alone is sad is that brief must be our commune with 
each. We climb only the lowest ranges of the mountain and pierce 
not beyond the borders of the boundless forest. 

Not as an accomplished literary artist, a German writcr—recently 





departed—Schubert, interests us, but as an eccentricity in the genuine 
and honourable, and not vulgar and degrading, sense of the word. 
Gotthilf Heinrich von Schubert was born at Hohenstein, on the 

26th April, 1780. His father, like the fathers of so many illustrious 
Germans, was a Protestant clergyman. The years of his childhood 
and of his earliest education were passed, partly in the house of his 
parents and portly in the house of a schoolmaster at Lichtenstein, 
whose family was related to his own. He then entered the Gymna- 
sium at Greitz, and in a few years after that at Weimar. That 
Weimar was for the time the literary centre of Germany was of less 
value, for the growth and enrichment of Schubert’s mind, and for the 
moulding of his character, than that he gained the friendship, the 
protection, the guidance of the noble Herder, who treated him with 
fatherly kindness, and gladly allowed him to be the playmate of his 
sons. That catholic culture, for which Herder was so remarkable, 
and which he did so much to promote, Schubert strove to make his 
own. After familiarising himself with the literary productions of the 
Greeks and Romans, Schubert turned to the masterpieces of modern 
literature, and from these to the marvels of the physical sciences. In 
1799 he became a student in the University of Leipsic, that he might 
devote himself to theology as a profession, in accordance with the 
desire of bis father. But even at the outset, other things besides 
theology fixed his attention, and, yielding to an impulse which he 
struggled in vain to control, he was regularly present at lectures on 
mathematics, botany, and natural philosophy. Intensely pious, pro- 
foundly religious, and with a strong mystical bias, Schubert could yet 
not vanquish his repugnance to theology as a scier ce and as a profession. 
A visit to home during one of the vacations, in 1800, enabled him to 
obtain his father’s consent to his renunciation of theology for medi- 
cine. It was as a medical student, therefore, that be returned to 
Leipsic. But he exchanged Leipsic for Jena at Easter, 1801. At 
Jena he was welcomed by many of his old Weimar comrades, and 
shared heartily in those noisy yet harmless enough recreations for 
which German students are so celebrated, and which contrast so sig- 
nally with the sober and tranquil existence to which most of thestudents, 
after leaving the university, are condemned. The University of Jena 
was at the height of its influence and renown. Schiller, now resident at 
Weimar, had been Professor of History at Jena; and among his prose 
works may be found brilliant specimens of the lectures he delivered. 
Erhard Schmid, Reinhold, Fichte, Schelling, were at Jena the puissant 
promoters of the philosophical movement which Kant had begun; 
and Jena was the scene of Hegel’s first triumphs. ‘Towards the end 
of the last, or the beginning of the present century, we find at Jena 
Voss, distinguished as poet, as translator, as scholar, as critic ; Wil- 
liam, the myriad-minded brother of the myriad-minded Alexander, 
Humboldt; Fries, a philosopher of sufficient individuality to found a 
school; and Krause, a man of rich yifts, and of a pure and 
exalted nature, who propounded theories as elevating as they 
were singular, chiefly about Freemasonry, and, who, notwithstanding 
his pregnant philosophical utterances died, without meeting apt and ade- 
quate field and thorough appreciation. At Jena the Brothers Schlegel 
had raised that banner of Romanticism round which the most aspiring 
talents of Germany gathered, including Tieck, Novalis, Brentano, 
Arnim. Tieck had fixed on Jena as one of the stations in his wander- 
ing life. It was not till the glory of Jena was commencing to fade 
that Oken as a Jena professor brought his genius and learning to the 
regeneration and transformation of natural history. Numerous great 
names had adorned the Medical Faculty at Jena: whereof Gruner 
may be mentioned, and the eminent and admirable Hufeland, whose 
“ Art of Prolonging Life,” has been translated into nearly all European 
languages. It was, like Oken, in the declining empire of Jena, that 
Doebereiner, a celebrated chemist, began a professional career at the 
University. Of Jena’s theological professors, one, Doederlein bas 
left an honourable memory in Germany but not beyond it; three, 
Eichhorn, Griesbach, and Paulus havea European reputation. Of those 
professors who at present sustain Jena’s ancient influence it would be 
out of place to speak. The Battle of Jena in October 1806 seemed 
to smite the strength of the Jena University as well as the liberties of 
Prussia. It was at Jena that the Burschenshaft was organised, which, 
though professing and animated by patriotic purposes, excited, for that 
very reason, the suspicion, provoked the persecution, of the Holy 
Alliance. Sand also,—the as-assin of Kotzebue, was a Jena student, 
and for no other cause, the King of Prussia, with the incomparable 
logic of a narrow-minded despotism, forbad his subjects to attend the 
University of Jena. But when Schubert was a student at Jena, 
there was no sign of degeneracy, no forboding of disaster, 
and Jena, and the neighbouring Weimar—both under the sceptre 
of the same enlightened ruler—were, in the best sense, the 
two most liberal cities of Germany. Into all the movements 
around him, exceptithe rationalistic movement, Schubert threw himself 
with the whole warmth of his heart, with the whole wealth of his 
imagination. Romanticism, medievalism, mysticism, divinest science, 
divinest philosophy, when speaking to him spoke to heedful and 
ecstatic ears. Schelling was not much more than five years older 
than Schubert, but he had published works at twenty, and at twenty- 
five he was recognised as the founder of a new philosophical doctrine. 
To Schelling Schubert attached himself with the enthusiasm of @ 
disciple and the passion of a devotee ; but though a Schelling leaven 
may be discovered in Schubert’s more ambitious speculations, yet that 
mystical sympathy by which he is so dear to us, he could receive from 
no one; it was the gift of heaven. Having taken his medical degree; 
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Schubert left Jena. Marrying immediately after, he was for some 
years a medical practitioner at Altenburg. But, not regarding his 
education as yet complete, he selected Freiberg as a temporary home, 
mainly in order that he might profit from the instructions of Werner, 
the founder of what has been called the Neptunian theory in geology. 
Again a wanderer, and consulting less his worldly interests than his 
social instinets and his aspirations for the spiritual and the beautiful, 
Schubert, in 1806, pitched his tent at Dresden, where the most 
beloved and revered of his friends now dwelt, and from which 
radiated the influences in respect to art, to religion, and to literature 
that Jena had formerly diffused. But besides the old friends, there 
were many new friends to welcome Schubert at Dresden; and he dis- 
covered to his unspeakable surprise that while he had only been 
yearning for friendship he had been reaping fame. He was induced 
to give a course of lectures, which was published under the title 
“ Views of the Night Side of the Natural Sciences,” a work frequently 
reprinted. About the same time appeared the first part of a larger 
work, ‘¢ Presentiments or Conjectures respecting a General History 
of Life.” In the spring of 1809 he was, by Schelling’s recommen- | 
dation appointed the director of the Real Jnstitut, or highereelementary | 
school, at Niirnberg. This ancient and interesting city harmonised 
better with Schubert’s tastes and feelings than the more showy 
Dresden. Some of his colleagues, and not a few of the inhabitants, 
longed—as Schubert longed for a deeper religious life—for a more 
radiant and pregnant contemplation of the invisible. But he was 
not free from contrarieties and annoyances. The school of which he | 
was the director was exceedingly prosperous ; thatit might, however, | 
the better be—what it was intended to be—a school for the middle 
classes, Schubert sought to give the German language and literature 
precedence over the classical languages. This scheme encountered | 
the determined opposition of the theologian Paulus, already men- 
| 
| 
| 








tioned who had now a conspicuous official position at Niirnberg; but 
the scheme secured the approbation of the statesman Lerchenfeld, 
who grew from a simple protector into Schubert's warm friend. 
With the boldness of a philosopher, the faith of a child, the purity of 
a saint, the charity of an angel, Schubert freely interchanged thought 
with Hegel, who was for eight years the rector of the Niirnberg 
Gymnasium. Tolerant to each other, but both earnest, the greatest 
of modern dialecticians and one of the most delightful of modern 
mystics, discoursed of those lofty themes in reference to which the 
mystic and not the dialectician must ever be nearest to the truth. It 
is not, however, for the battle, but for the banquet that the true mystic 
hungers ; not for the battle of ideas, but for the banquet of emotion and 
of fantasy. This banquet was offered to Schubert by his commune with 
Kanne—a man whose internal and external history had been equally 
remarkable, and who wrote some strange mystical and mythological 
books ; and with John Matthias Burger, who had an immense collec- 
tion of theological and mystical works. The relations which Schubert 
formed with Francis Baader, a noted and voluminous mystical author, 
varied and augmented the banquet. But in the midst of the banquet 
a terrible and unbidden guest came: Death in 1812 tore from 
Schubert his sweet and much-loved wife. In the following year Julia 
Muhlmann entered as second wife the desolate household, and she 
was long spared to be the devoted companion of his pilgrimage. 
Doubly happy in the city of Hans Sachs and of Albert Diirer, happy | 
in his home and friendships, happy in his commune with the Invisible, 

Schubert left Niirnberg with extreme reluctance in 1816. Frederick 

Louis, the heir to the Grand Duchy of Mecklenberg Schwerin, invited 

him to Ludwigslust, to educate his children. Of these, one wasa little 

girl of two years old, Helena, who was destined to brilliant fortune 

and to signal misfortune, but who in every vicissitude displayed the 

same heroic virtues. We believe that Schubert published a book 

about the Duchess of Orleans shortly after her death, and shortly 

before his own. In 1819 Schubert accepted a professorship at 

Erlangen, and in 1827 one at Miinich ; after which no farther change 
of official position awaited him. At Miinich, as elsewhere, Schubert 
allowed affinity to guide him in his friendships and pursuits. Distine- 
tion and distinctions sought him, though he sought not distinctions or 
distinction. He was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and the King of Bavaria ennobled him. Having completed fourscore 
years of holiness, of happiness, and of most manifold usefulness, 
Schubert died on the Ist July, 1860, in the house of his grandson, at 
Laufzorn, near Griinwald, in Upper Bavaria. In addition to a host of | 
scientific works—all, however, more or less pervaded by the mystical 
spirit—Schubert wrote a History of the Soul and a Life of Oberlin. 
He was, moreover, the author of several books of travel, one of them 
being a “* Journey to the East in the Years 1836 and 1837.” He also 
gave, in three volumes, hls Autobiography to the world. Impartial 
Judges, free from all sympathy with Schubert's mysticism, have praised 
him simply as a scientific man for a rare faculty of analogy and 
induction. 

_A work to which Schubert is indebted for a considerable part of | 
his fame is his “‘ Symbolism of Dream,” the first edition of which was 
published about iifty years ago. 4. fourth edition has just appeared, 
edited by the author's son-in-law, Dr. Frederick Henry Ranke, who 
has furnished a long and elaborate introduction. The book is move 
religious than poetical, more poetical than philosophical ; and, indeed, 
the philosopher pure it must repel. It is written with little literary 
skill, abounding in convolutions and circumlocutions. Less man the 

reamer than nature the dreamer it attempts to depict. ‘Though 
table-turning, spirit-rapping, and other odious and idiotic quackeries | 





have brought that part of the Invisible into discredit which nature the 
dreamer embraces, yet nature the dreamer remains: for science and 
religion alike to approach with exceeding awe. There is plainly a 
world of the soul apart both from the world of matter and the world 
of mind. Now this world of the soul, so far from being limited to 
man, is universally diffused, and may often be found more developed 
in the insect, or even in the plant, than in man himself. In man this 
world of the soul dwells and operates in that division of the nervous 
system which is called the sympathetic, the vegetative, the organic, the 
involuntary. Through dream proper, through somnambulism, through 
magnetic sleep, through disease, through madness. through a thousand 
modes of the abnormal, man has speech and contact with nature the 
dreamer. Now there is nothing here for idle curiosity, there is 
nothing for shallow scepticism, but there is much for reverent 
inquiry. We have not been slow in denouncing charlatans and char- 
latanisms ; but, because charlatans and charlatanisms have intruded into 
this sacred region, are we to be hindered from saying that we are the 
firmest believers in nature the dreamer? Schubert is, perhaps, 
somewhat too credulous ; but as an interpreter of nature the dreamer, 
he is second to none. And nature’s dreams are worth interpreting 
for many reasons. ‘They are the ladder to the unseen, and the unseen 
would overwhelm us if there were not symbols extending through all 
nature to connect a region which we behold with a region which never 
van be revealed, but of which we have the presentiment. They fill 
up the gulph between man and what he haughtily calls the lower 
creation. They compel him to recognise a brotherhood with, and to 
feel an interest in things the most despised. ‘They teach him that the 
tradition of miracles in nature, at which he has been disposed to sneer, 
is an accurate and substantial history. They enable him to find the 
deep meaning of the symbols which have been the divinest portion of 
every religion. By making science more humble they make it more 
fruitful and victorious. It is not needful, however, to be the cham- 
pions of this or that theory to relish and to profit from Schubert’s 
most suggestive volume. Whoso can rise above earth’s hard and bare 
realities has here food presented to him such as he has seldom tasted. 
Blessed are they who, in a prosaic age, can either dream or interpret 
dreams; while others are boasting that they are all eyes, never 
knowing slumber, let us dream divinely on. Articus. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The Origin and History of the English Language. By Gronce P. 
Marsu. London: Low, Son, and Co. pp. xv.—574. 


m C EDANT ARMA TOG. :” let us withdraw for a while from 

/ the sounds of strife, and tread the peaceful paths of literature 
in the company of an American. Let us forget, for a time, that across 
the Atlantic is the din of war, the roar of cannon, the rattle of musketry, 
the clash of bayonets, the groans of wounded, and the prayers of dying 
men around Fredericksburg, as we trace with Mr. Marsh the history of 
that language in which the combatants curse each other. For Mr. Marsh 
is an American, “and from the North: from the North we obtained 
literature, from the South we obtained cotton—whence the pre- 
ponderance of English sympathy in favour of the latter. The places 
of learning in America are, for the most part, in the North. Univer- 
sities are not uncommon there; but then the South has the advantage 
of negro slavery—whence the natural preference of Englishmen for 
the latter. But, in spite of that preference, we are not without hopes 
of being able to show that we owe a debt of gratitude and admira- 
tion to at least one accomplished gentleman from the North. Mr. 
Marsh, in fact, whilst endeavouring to serve his own countrymen, has 
wrought a work which entitles him to the best thanks of his cis- 
Atlantic kinsmen; he has produced a book, which will be found a 
welcome addition to existing English literature. His present volume 
forms a sequel to those “ Lectures upon the English Lan- 
guage,” upon which, two or three years ago, many very favourable 
opinions were expressed, and which, under the editorship of Dr. 
William Smith, of multifarious reputation, have become the manual 
for English students. Nor is it the least proof of the excellence of 
Mr. Marsh’s former volume that it is mentioned im terms of the 
highest respect by Professor Max Miiller in his * Lectures on the 
Science of Language.” Mr. Marsh’s second series consists of twelve 
lectures “ delivered at the Lowell Institute, in Boston, in the United 
States, in the autamn and winter of 1860-1861.” Their nature is 
such that though in them occasional reference is made to the first 
series, their intelligibility by no means depends thereon. They form 
of themselves a perfectly independent course, and though the posses- 
sion of both series would be a matter of congratulation, it is by no 
means a matter of necessity. Mr. Marsh originally intended his 
lectures for the use of Americans, but be has been induced to 
publish them first in England, and we do not think he will have any 
oceasion to regret that he listened to the voice of the charmer—or 
rather publisher—for we cannot but think that his volume has gained 
much by the course which he has adopted. It is like the tree of 
knowledge, not only good for (irtellectual) food but pleasant to the 
eyes, and altogether very different in appearance from the rough-and- 
ready specimen which contained his first series. 

But it is Mr. Marsh’s evident love of his subject which is so 
charming a feature in his work. That alone would suffice to plave it 
far above Professor Craik’s perfunctory ‘Outlines of the History of 
the English Language,” which we consider valuable only for the 
number of extracts from forgotten or seldom-used authors which it 
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contains. Mr. Marsh leads his readers to a contemplation of what 
remains of the compositions of those who laid the foundation of our 
present language and our present literature, with all the tenderness 
and reverence with which he would conduct them over a portrait- 
gallery of their deceased ancestors, pointing out here a feature and 
there a feature which marks, by the unmistakeable imprint of nature, 
a family likeness between the living and the dead. He would have 
all true lovers of the Anglo-Saxon tongue gather affectionately about 
the grave, and lay fresh flowers upon the tomb of the dead language. 
For though from its ashes has sprung a speech and a written expres- 
sion of speech, whereby has been preserved for posterity a collection 
of literary gems which no jewels of antiquity or modernity can out- 
shine, the Anglo-Saxon tongue is dead. We may trace it in the 
dramas and sonnets of universal Shakespeare; in the noble epic of 
Milton ; in the glorious flights of grand old Dryden ; in the exquisite 
diction of Tennyson; even in the genial humour of Dickens, and the 
caustic sallies of Thackeray; but yet the Anglo-Saxon tongue is 
dead. As a medivm of literary effort it has long been dead. We must 
study to comprehend it as a man would study Sanscrit or the Urdu- 
zeban. Professor Miiller observes that Horace confesses he could not 
read the Salian hymns; that the Salian priests, according to Quin- 
tilian, could not understand their own hymns; and that, according 
to Polybius, the best-informed Romans of his day could not interpret 
ancient treaties between Rome and Carthage. So it is with us. ‘The 
best of modern scholars, with all his gifts of intuition sharpened and 
exercised to the utmost, would have some difficulty in reading, with- 
out previous preparation, a hundred consecutive lines of Chaucer ; 
would gape hopelessly, without more preparation, over ‘* The Vision 
of Piers Ploughman;” and would relinquish in despair ‘The 
Ormulum” and “ Layamon.” Mr. Marsh, in this volume, not only 
points ont this fact, but, in his endeavour to inculcate a love for the 
study of philological history, gives us many useful aids towards a 
knowledge both of the Anglo-Saxon, which is dead, and of the earlier 
products of that English which, springing from the ruins of the Anglo- 
Saxon, stretched gradually out, absorbing what it needed from all that 
came in contact with it, until it arrived at the height and breadth 
which it exhibits in the writings of Shakespeare. For Mr. Marsh 
brings his history no lower than the age of Shakespeare for reasons 
which to us appear sound; but let our readers form their own 
opinion. These are Mr. Marsh’s words: 

I do not propose to carry down my sketches later than to the age of Shak- 
speare, when I consider the language as having reached what in the geography 
of great rivers is called the /ower course, and as having become a flowing sea 
capable of bearing to the ocean of time the mightiest argosies, a mirror clear 
enough to reflect the changeful hues of every sky, and give body and outline to 
the grandest forms which the human imagination has ever conceived. 

It were to reprint nearly the whole work to present our readers 
with all there is in it which we consider worthy of notice; but there 
are ii tew points upon which we so heartily agree with Mr. Marsh, that 
we shall give them prominence. He insists very strongly upon the 
danger one runs of being wrong should one pronounce such or such a 
spelling, and such or such a dialectic form normal at any given period, 
upon the authority of sparse manuscripts; seeing that * there is no 
unity until great authors arise and become generally recognised as 
authoritative standards; ”’ and seeing that, as he mentions more than 
once, the Adam of printers set an example which is not uncommonly 
followed by his children in this generation, of considering orthography 
his graphy and cacography everybody else’s graphy. Moreover, even 
great authors have their crotchets. Did not Lord Macaulay write male- 
content? And may not that be brought forward in the days of his 
lordship’s favourite New Zealander as weighty evidence that that 
was the normal spelling of our day, or even lead to a discussion as to 
the existence of such a word as female-content? Again, Mr. Marsh is 
very unxious for “ a literal production of one or more of the best 
manuscripts” of Chaucer; ‘in short, an edition conducted on the 
same principles as the noble Wrycliflite versions by Forshall and 
Madden.” We, as Mr. Marsh protesses himself to be, are ignorant of 
the existence of anything of the kind, with the exception, perhaps, as 
he acknowledges, of Wright's * Canterbury Tales.” Mr, Marsh is 
very justly indignant at those etymologists who derive words, after 
the fashion of Dr. Noah Webster, trom any root, Sanscrit, Gothic, 
Romance, Celtic, or Sclavonic, to which they bear a fancied resem- 
blance, without any regard to historical induction. Etymology 
and history go hand in hand; one helps the other, as may be 
seen by any one who will do himself the pleasure of reading 
that portion of Professor Miiller’s ** Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage,” where he gives an outline of the argument he would use to 
prove that the Opsir ot Solomon was Jndia, and that Sanscrit was the 
spoken language ot India before the days of Solomon. Mr. Marsh 
does not agree with those who will allow ‘xo amalgamation of the 
grammatical characteristics of different speeches,” and in support of 
his View gives an illustration showing how the grammar of the Arme- 
min tongue “ bas conformed itself to the structure of the Turkish.” 
Another amongst the points upon which we read Mr. Marsh's remarks 
with peculiar pleasure is orthoepy. He reprobates strongly and justly 
“the buldness with which philologists pronounce on the orthoepy of 
dialects which have been dead for a thousand years, or which are 
known to them only by written notation ;” and he aptly illustrates his 
remarks by a story of a gentleman of fair attainments, who, after 
residing several years at Constantinople, wrote thus: ‘* Whatever else 
Lbave written, bactshtasch! my earliest acquaintance in the Turkish 








language, I shall never forget you!” Such was the nearest approach 
he could make to the orthoepy of our old friend bakhsheesh, And 
with respect to Anglo-Saxon orthoepy, Mr. Marsh well observes that 
‘“‘we may as well confess what we cannot conceal, namely, that we 
know next to nothing at all on the subject.” Lastly, Mr. Marsh has 
something to say upon the subject of plagiarism. We heartily concur 
with him in his view that it is owing to the commercial spirit of our 
age that plagiarism creates such an outcry, and that men are “less 
tender of the reputation than the purse.” We should probably do 
him injustice if we ventured to condense all his observations, and they 
are too numerous to transcribe, so we must refer those who care to 
know what he has to say to the volume itself. We cannot help 
thinking, however, that by a comparison of the following extract 
from Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur” (which by the way is itself 
borrowed) with the ‘* Morte d’Arthur” of our laureate, he might 
have shown how a charge of plagiarism might lie against Tennyson: 


Therfore sayd Arthur vnto syr Bedwere, take thou Excalybur my good 
swerde and goo with it to yonder water syde, and whan thou comest there I 
charge the throwe my swerde in that water & come ageyn and telle me what 
thou there seest. My lord said Bedwere your commaundement shal be doon & 
lyghtly brynge you worde ageyn. So syr Bedwere departed, & by the waye he 
behelde that noble swerde that tue pomel & the hafte was al of precyous stones, 
& thenne he sayd to hym self yf I throwe this ryche swerde in the water therof 
shal neuer come good but harme & losse. And thenne svr bedwere hydde ex- 
calybur vnder a tree. And so as sone as he myght he came ageyn vnto the 
kyng and sayd he had ben at the water and had throwen the swerde in to the 
water. What sawe thou there sayd the kyng, syr he sayd I sawe no thynge 
but wawes and wynds. That is vntrewly sayd of the sayd the kynge. Therfore 
goo thou lyghtelye ageyn and do my commaundement as thou arte to me leef & 
dere spare not but throwe it in. Than syr bedwere retorned ageyn & took the 
swerde in hys hand, and than hym thought synne and shame to throwe awaye 
that nobyl swerde, and so efte he hydde the swerde and retorned ageyn and 
tolde to the kyng that he had ben at the water and done his commaundemente. 
What sawe thou there sayd the kyng. Syr he sayd I sawe no thynge but the 
waters wappe and wawes wanne. A traytour vntrewe sayd kyng Arthur now 
hast thou betrayed me twyse. Who wold haue wente that thou that hast been 
to me so leef and dere and thou arte named a noble knyghte and wold betraye 
me for the richesse of the swerde. But now goo ageyn lyghtly for thy longe 
taryeng putteth me in grete jeopardye of my lyf. For I haue taken colde, and 
but yf thou do now as I byd the, yf euer I may see the I shal slee the (wyth) 
myn owne handes, for thou woldest for my ryche swerde see me dede. Thenne 
Syr Bedwere departed and wente to the swerde and lyghtly took hit up, and 
wente to the water syde and there he bounde the gyrdy! about the hyltes, and 
thenie he threwe the swerde as farre in to the water as he myght, & there cam 
an arme and a hande aboue the water and mette it, & caught it and so sboke it. 
thryse and braundysshed, and then vanysshed awaye the hande wyth the 
swerde in the water. So syr Bedwere came ageyn to the kyng and tolde hym 
what he sawe. Alas sayd the kyng helpe me hens for I drede me | haue taryed 
ouer longe. Than syr Bedwere toke the kyng vpon his backe and so wente 
wyth hym to that water syde; & whan they were at the water syde, euyn fast 
by the banke houed a lytyl barge wyth many fayr ladyes in hit, & emonge hem 
al was a quene, and al they bad blacke hoodes, and al they wepte and shryked 
when they sawe Kyng Arthur. 

Now put me jin to the barge, sayd the kyng and so he dyd softelye. And 
there receyued hym thre quenes wyth grete mornyng and soo they sette hem 
doun, and in one of their lappes kyng Arthur layd hys heed. 


And yet how the charge would be drowned in shouts of derisive 
laughter; we allude particularly to the lines commencing : 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur : 

8 hi ws * take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle meer ; 

Watch what thou seest and lightly bring me word: 
to the lines describing the failure of Sir Bedivere twice to perform 
the king’s behest, and the wrath of Arthur, who accuses the knight 
of betraying him for “the richness of the hilt,” culminating in the 
threat : 

But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

I wil! arise and slay thee with my hands: 
and to the exquisite verses : 


Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 

Beneath them; and descending they were ware 

That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Llack-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream—by these 
Three queens with crowns of gold—and from them rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmur'd Arthur, ** Place me in the barge,”’ 

And to the barge they come. There those three queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the king and wept. 

But she, that rose the tallest of them all 

And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, &c. 

There can be no doubt that the general idea (and occasionally a 
verbal expression) is borrowed by the poet from the prose, but then 
what interest is paid for the loan! if legends be not rather the common 
property of all. In fact there is plagiarism and plagiarism; Virgil 
plagiarized and so did Chaucer, and Shakespeare, and Milton, and it 
is @ fortunate thing for the world that they did. Molicre, on 
being charged with plagiarism, freely admitted it, adding, ‘* Ou 
je trouve mon bien je le prends.” What are the limits within 
which it is justifiable, we do not pretend to say; but it is quite 
certain that when it can in any way injure the original proprietor, 
or when the borrower thereby steals undeserved reputation, it is injus- 
tifiable. One can’t ask permission of the dead: but we rather thin 
Sir Thomas Malory would have been proud to be of any use to 
Mr. Tennyson, and Mr. Tennyson must have felt that he was doing 
Sir Thomas, or rather the authors of the legends which Sir Thomas 
collected and translated, an honour. He has taken them up with lim 
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as it were in his balloon, and so lifted them higher above the heads of 
common men than they could have risen by their own efforts. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Marsh through all the extracts, 
with many a useful note and illustration, many an apt comment, and 
many a shrewd observatior, which he has given, but we can heartily 
commend them to notice. 

In congratulating us upon the fact that our tongue is almost free 


from what he calls the ‘unprofitable distinction of grammatical ° 


gender,” Mr. Marsh takes occasion to point out “the confusion” 
caused thereby “‘ in German, where ‘ Frauenzimmer,’ woman, is neuter, 
and ‘ Mannsperson,’a male person, is feminine.” We think he is rather 
unhappy in his selections, seeing that both words are compounds, and 
that in each word that part of it which Mr. Marsh seems to think 
should fix the gender is a genitive case dependent upon the other part 
of the compound, which, according to the usual rule in German, 
actually does fix the gender. It would have been more to the point 
to draw attention to the fact that the uncompounded Weib is neuter. 

Nor do we think it would have been amiss whilst he was upon the 

subject of gender, and was remarking as though it were a singular 

fact that ‘*in German the diminutives are neuter without regard to 
sex,” to have bethought him of Ywxgaridiv, rargidiov, unreagiov, xovidiov, 
and x:gé710y, x.7.4, which are certainly neuter, whatever gender that which 
refers to them may be made, and it is not necessary even in German 
to carry the neuter gender beyond that which is in immediate agree- 
ment, as may be seen from the lines, 

Mein Tichterlein liegt auf der Todtenbahr. 

Und als sie traten zur Kammer hinein 

Da lag sie, u.s.w. 

Moreover, to the instances in which sun is feminine, we think he 
might have added the German Sonne and the Dutch Zox ; and to the 
instances in which moon is masculine, both the German Mond and 
particularly the Sanscrit Chandra, for Chandra, as a personification, is 
fatled to have been cut in two for conduct which none but a male 
could have been guilty of towards the wife of Vrihaspati. It struck 
us also (the more forcibly, perhaps, because we have suffered from 
our own ignorance upon the point) that, when treating of the plural 
termination ¢h, which is supposed to have, from a difficulty in the pro- 
nunciation of it by the Norman-French element in our nation, been 
metamorphosed into s, Mr. Marsh might have said a few words upon 
cases where there appears to a modern to be a plural nominative 
followed by a singular verb, as in 

Hark! the lark at heav'n's gate sings, 
And Phebus ‘gins arise 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that /ies,— 
the last word being not a singular, but a plural. Again, Mr. Marsh 
gives us Piers Ploughman’s derivation of heathen (which, by the way, 
we remember to have been taught to derive trom i#v0s) in the lines : 
Hethen is to mene after heeth 
And untiled erthe, 
As in wild wildernesse, 
Wexeth wilde beestes, 
Rude and unresonable, 
Rennynge withouten cropiers. 
Would it not have been well to draw attention to the analogy 
existing in German, in which language “ die Heide ” means the heath, 
“der Heide,” the heathen? 

And, now, it is with much diffidence that we venture to accuse so 
learned, so deeply-read, and so critical a gentleman as Mr. Marsh of 
acommon American vulgarism ; but we rather think that the sentence 
“Tt is difficult for Englishmen and Anglo-Americans, who habitually 
speak much as they write, and write much as they speak, to conceive 
of the co-existence of two dialects in a people, one almost uniformly 
employed in conversation, the other almost as exclusively in writing,” 
will recall to the minds of Mr. Dickens’s readers ‘feel of my hands, 
young man ;” though it would be perfectly correct to say we should 
not have conceived of Mr. Marsh that he would use the expression. 
We hope he will pardon us for hunting out this needle from its bottle 
of hay, and accept our sincere thanks for his really valuable work, of 
which we cannot take leave without saying that it is hardly creditable 
to Englishmen it should have been left to be accomplished by— 
honoured kinsman though he be—an American. 








War Scenes: and other Verses. By “E. C.” (Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. 1862. pp. 104.)—A collection of poetical pieces, the majority of 
which have already appeared in the columns of periodicals. Some of the 
pieces are decidedly above mediocrity. 

Horse Warranty: a Plain and Comprehensive Guide to the Various Points 
to be Noted: showing which are Essential and which are Unimportant. By 
Peter Howpex. (Robert Hardwicke. pp. 160.)—A modern moralist 
has asked “ How is it that there should be such a constant connection 
between swindling and that noble animal the horse?” We shall not 
attempt to reply to the question, but shall take it for granted that there 
18 something in the question. Certain is it that every step towards the 
Possession, the sale, or the use of a horse bristles with legal difficulty, 
and that the points of excellence upon which the “ noble animal” is judged 
are as nothing in number when compared with the points of law which 
May arise about him. Here, however, within the convenient compass of 
a “handy book” Mr Howden has collected all that it imports the seller or 
the purchaser of a horse to know respecting that darksome corner of law 
—the law of warranty; here may the horse-owner in esse or in posse learn 
all the mysteries of thrushes, open hoofs, broken knees, speedy cut, and 


TRAVELS OF THE MONTH. 


Five Months on the Yang-Tsze; with a Narrative of the Exploration 
of its Upper Waters, and Notices of the present Rebellion in China. 
By Tuomas W. Brakiston, late Captain in the Royal Artillery, 
Illustrated from Sketches by ALFRED Bartoy, M.R.C.S., F.R.G.S. 

With Maps by ArrowsmitH. London: Murray. pp. 380. 

China from a Medical Point of View in 1860-61. To which is 
added a Chapter on Nagasaki as a Sanatarium. By Cuartes 
AtexanpeR Gorponx, M.D., C.B., Deputy-Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, Army Medical Department. London: John Churchill. 
pp. 464. 

Through Algeria. By the Author of * Life in Tuscany.” London: 
Richard Bentley. pp. 362. 

Flindersland and Sturtland ; or, the Inside and Outside of Australia. 
By W. R. H. Jessop, M.A. London: R. Bentley. 2 vols, 
pp. 280, 522. 

Lost among the Affghans: being the Adventures of John Campbell 
(otherwise Feringhee Bacha) among the Wild Tribes of Central Asia. 
Related by Himself to Huperr Oswatp Fry. With a Portrait. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. pp- 342. 

Ten Years in the United States: being an Englishman's Views of Men 
and Things in the North and South, By D. W. Mircue tt, formerly 
Resident in Richmond, Virginia. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
pp. 332. 

THAT IS THE CLASS OF BOOK which most recommends 
itself to the young, the daring, the inquiring mind? What 

but that which recounts the real or imaginary adventures of those 
who ‘eo down to the sea in ships,” or travel over the world in the 
pursuit of either knowledge, gam, or danger? Nor in the competi- 
tion for favour are those which are founded on reality much behind 
those whose authors have given the reins to the imagination and have 
allowed their fancy to stray into the improbable. Bruce in Africa, 

Belzoni in Egypt, Lord Macartney in China, Will Adams in Japan, 

Columbus in America, and Captains Cook and Basil Hall all round 

the world are at least as interesting to the young and imaginative as 

Crusoe in bis fabled island, Gulliver in Lilliput, or even the redoubt- 

able Munchausen himself. 

But if real travels are sometimes preferred by the young and 
imaginative, how much more should they be valued by reflecting 
persons who think it their duty to know something reliable about 
countries and peoples among whom they may never have the oppor- 
tunity of travelling, but who may yet be injured and oppressed in 
their name and at their expense. It is astonisbing the ignorance 
whick prevails in this country as to other peoples, arising from the 
sheer want of reliable information about them, and the partial, 
imperfect, or absolutely fallacious ioformation which is attainable. A 
very few instances will serve to illustrate this. In spite of its com- 
parative proximity, and the facility of intercommunication, how many 
people in this country have sufficient information of the state of 
society and feeling in the United States to warrant them in the strong 
course which many are taking, and the no less strong opinions they 
are expressing with regard to the unbappy struggle which is just 
now so vitally important to our own national prosperity ? - How many 
have any real knowledge of the vast, and to us mysterious, empire of 
China? The Premier could get up in the House of Commons to 
excuse the miserable business of the lorcha by  stigmatising the 
Chinese as barbarians, and there was no man who had the knowledge 
orthe courage to tell him that that people was civilised, and had 
laws, science, and philosophy, ages before we were a nation, and that, in 
many important branches of manufacture, they are still our superiors. 
Who knows much of what is now being worked out in Australia, by 
the operation of those great laws whereby nations are organised ? Who 
knew anything of the real character and disposition of the Affghans 
at the time when we were wickedly persuaded to send a noble army 
to be destroyed upon their soil? Who knew augbt of the Crimea 
and of its importance to Russia when we sent the finest army that 
England ever equipped to seek its grave upon ber shores? Ah! the 
crimes of ignorance. They are ten times more fatal to a people than 
the crimes of intention. 

We do not mean to assert that the two thousand five hundred 

pages which the seven handsome volumes before us contain, will do 

more than a very small amount of service in clearing away the mass 
of error which cumbers the threshold of the national understanding. 

Something, however, they undoubtedly will do in that direction. 

That they will interest is certain, for we never remember a collection 

of travels of equal bulk which took such a wide and various survey of 

the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. We, of course, 
within the space at our disposal, can do little more than indicate a few 
of the leading points which they appear to suggest or develope. 

Captain Blakiston’s handsome volume is an important document 

in every way. The deseriptions of social life in a little known 

part of China, and of the physical aspect of the countries 
through which he passed, are all interesting and curious, though 
evidently to be accepted with the seasoning of a great deal 
of salt. ‘The evidence respecting the Taeping rebels (or, as he 
calls them, the Taipings), is, however, especially deserving of 
attention, if not of absolute credit. The expedition of the river 
Yang-Tsze was a private undertaking of Captain Blakiston, with 
Lieut.-Colonel Sarel (of the 17th Lancers), Dr. Alfred Barton (to 





“the thousand natural” or unuatural “ ills that horseflesh is heir to.” 
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illustrations), and the Rev. S. Schereschewsky, of the American Board 
+ . . . -. rT ° i y } +4 

‘of Foreign Missions. The Yang-Tsze is, like the Yellow River, one 

of the great arterial rivers of China. The great city of Nanking 

(recently the head-quarters of the Taepings), is situated upon it. Cap- 

tain Blakiston and his friends ascended it for eighteen hundred miles. 

At the very threshold of Captain Blakiston’s book it is made clear 
that he started with a very unfavourable opinions of the Chinese. 
China, to his view, is a land of shams ** from the government down to 
the religion "—a curious mode of arrangement certainly. ** A myriad 
means 365; a Celestial is a liar, and the Central Flowery Land a 
inyth.” We are afraid, most excellent Captain, that China is not the 
mnly land where myths abound, nor are the Chinese the only people 
unong whom shams are popular. 

There is a long and interesting description of the Taipings and 
their ** Heavenly King,” which was furnished to Captain Blakiston 
by Mr. Forrest. -A few extracts from this may be qnoted : 

A year or two ago the Taipings had many friends, particularly among Pro- 
testant missionaries, by whom they were looked on as Christians; but the 
babble has burst on a nearer scrutiny, and now it is equally the fashion to abuse 
them. Foreign aid is solicited in destroying their power. .... Although we 
cannot put our legs under the reyal mahogany. we can listen to what the fellows 
outside tell us of the glories of the interior, His Sacred Majesty the Heavenly 
King is fifty-one years of age, tall, strong, and healthy. He will never die; 
but when tired of sublunar affairs, adragon-car will descend, and he becomes 
a guest on high. He has had many interviews with the Almighty, and accord- 
ing to his own proclamations this favour has lately been extended to his wife— 
i cannot tell von which out of the one hundred and eight, but probably the 
mother of the Junior Lord. None but women are allowed in the interior of the 
palace; and I have been told there are about a thousand of them. How thev 
must talk! .... [amnota missionary, and can consequently give only a lay 
opinion, which, however, is strong and well-founded, that Tien-wang’s 
Christianity is nothing but the rank blasphemy of a Junatic, and the profeasion 
of religion by his followers a laughable mockery and farce. As a heretic, Tien- 
wang is the most incorrigible self-willed one I ever heard of. He has been talked 
to, written to, written at, memorialised, and addressed in all shapes and forms 
about the truths of Christianity, and he remains more stubborn than ever. 
Doses of orthodoxy have been carefully administered to him by foreign mission- 
aries, but have not acted as was expected. Little doxologies and prayers bave 
been furtively hurled at him, and he bas swallowed them all. Dozens of Bibles 
have been presented to him without doing much good, although I believe he 
reads them. The opinions ofthe Fathers and of the councils haze been sent him, 
and he has learnt his lesson so pat that he will overwhelm the next clerical 
gentleman who enters the lists with him with the opinions of Cyril, Augustine, 
and the other ancient fathers. He is most baffling in his arguments. The Pope 
would have had him burnt long ago. One day he yields a point, and then 
says his instructor is wrong. He finds new translations of the Bible, and none 
of our commentators would meet with his approval. He would spoil your best 
edition of Scott by scribbling his celestial opinions in red ink down the margin 
thereof. When everything else fails, he will tell you that he has been to heaven 
and you have not, and so “shuts you up.” 

There is a very sensible observation of Mr. Forrest which certainly 
deserves to be quoted : 

_ Not being a clergyman, I have not looked at Taipingdom from its weakest 
‘side—its Christianity ; but I must state that I see no hope of the Taipings 
becoming the dominant power in China, because they are simply unable to 
govern themselves, except by a species of most objectionable terrorism. But 
neither do I see any prospect of the Manchoos reinstating themselves in their 
former position. There is more or less rebellion (not always Taiping) in every 
province except one in China. Something will spring from this state of disorder 
to restore order, as has been the case a dozen times before in the empire. .. . . 
As yet it is but the beginning of a chaos in which trade and commerce, 
prosperity and happiness, must for a time sink, but only to rise again more 
dourishing and glorious than ever. Heaven forbid that England, or France, 
should ever make confusion worse confounded by interfering in the internal 
struggle now raging! Things are governed in China by rules that we don't 
understand. The springs of vitality which have enabled China to trace her 
way through political convulsions as bad as the present, and to exist as a power- 
ful empire through such a series of years.as makes our European dynasties look 
small enough, are not yet exhausted. It will be well to look at the present 
crisis in a broader light than we are inclined to at present, and see in it merely 
Chinese fighting Chinese, righting, or attempting to right, their injuries in their 
own peculiar way. 

Introduce the word ‘ may ” into the prediction of future prosperity, 
and it is probable that these words contain something not very unlike 
the truth. 

How strange must be the condition and how vast the extent of 
that empire which can be internally disturbed by more than one great 
rebellion and yet preserve almost all the outward appearance of pros- 
perity and peace. When Captain Blakiston was on the Yang-Tsze, 
another rebellion was proceeding in the Sz’chuan provinces, and he 
professes to have ascertained that those rebels had nothing whatever 
to do with the Taipings. 

That the Captain’s views on the subje:t of religi« somewhat 
peculiar appears in his book passim, but never more remarkably than 
m this passage: “I will even go so far as to sav that divine service 
performed in camp by a plain chaplain, in the open air, surrounded by 
men whose profession is that of blood and strife, has more effect on me 
than the most impressive of our cathedral services.” As to the manner 
in which he and his companions behaved during their trip he gives us 
some very instructive and suggestive information. Upon one occasion, 
at the city of Chung-King, Dr, Barton (who seems to have preferred 
the fortiter in re to the suaviter in modo) dismissed a Chinese soldier 
from on board their vessel by pitching him over into the river. Those 
who will reflect for a moment on what would be the consequence of a 

2. of . } = . } ot } 
similar event taking place on board a Chinese junk anchored off 
Woolwich will not be surprised to hear that there was some reason to 
expect an attack upon the boat. No attack, however, was made upon 
the three Europeans, and they were not only permitted to land, but 


} 


were receive hospitably enough by the Governor of the city, whose 


| 





courtesy the Captain requites by recording of bim that he * looked a 
thorough scoundrel.” Of the Captain’s own exploits one specimen 
will suffice. The Chinese are a people who highly regard the modesty 
and privacy of the female sex; but the gallant Captain had made up 
mind, codte que coiile, he would have a good stare at some of the Celes- 
tial beauties. He relates bis adventures ‘in this novel form of sport 
with infinite gusto: 

When we landed fora walk on shore—and there were usually some of us walking 
ahead of the boats as they were being slowly tracked along—and showed any 
of our bearded faces in the vicinity of a farmhouse, or collection of cottages, the 
female portion of the population instantly “ whiloed,” as the term is in Canton 
parlance, that is, boited off as hard as their little goat-like feet could carry them, 
and hid themselves in the inmost rooms of their dwellings. Sometimes I used 
to try and cut them off by a flank movement across the paddy-fields, but seldon 
succeeded, on account of the innumerable small ditches, and the narrow and 
winding nature of the paths between the little fields... . . But it must not be 
supposed that my ethnological researches were always so unsuccessful, for I 
have in more than one instance hemmed a fair one in a corner, where, like a 
hunted pelican, she has stuck her head against a brick wall, and cried in the 
most bewitching manner; but after much entreaty, and a little force, I have 
managed to get a view of her countenance; the sight of that face, when in sup- 
plicating mercy it should have been angelic was—oh, don’t ask me! But they 
are not all quite so bad, and I have seen some very pretty faces in China; but 
China is a large country. 

After this, we do not think that the gallant C: 
reason to complain of the forbearance of these 
Chinese, 

Dr. Gordon looks upon China from a medical point of view, but 
also as an “army man,” and as too many of bis fellow-countrymen 
do. Being one of the medical staff which attended the expedition 
“sent out to avenge our disasters at the mouth of the Peibo,” be 
attended the troops to Tein-Tsin, and appears to have remained there 
until the allied armies returned from Pekin. His ample volume con- 
tains a great deal of matter as to climatology, diseases, and the com- 
parative endurance of natives, sepoys, and Europeans, such as will, 
doubtless, be of great service in taking measures to preserve the 
health of our troops if ever they should unfortunately be again em- 
ployed in disintegrating the Chinese Empire and diverting the tea 
and silk trades from our own docks. His observations, however, apply 
occasionally to other matters. For example, in speaking of the rela- 
tions which once subsisted between this country and the Chinese, he 
cites the case of those sailors of the East India Company's ship 
Neptune, who, in the year 1807, becoming ‘ exasperated” at having 
some stones thrown at them by the mob, rushed at their assailants 
and killed a man, Dr. Gordon seems quite amazed that the English 
commander gave up the murderer to the Chinese authorities, by whom 
(be it noted en passant) he was mercifully spared. Perhaps Dr. Gor- 
don does not recollect that not very long before that time a soldier 
in his Majesty's Foot Guards was hanged in London for taking a similar 
means of revenging an assault with stones made upon him as he was 
marching with his regiment through St. James's Park ? 

We can only note a few of the observations with which Dr. Gor- 
don’s volume is filled, though many of them are exceedingly inte- 
resting. He notes, for example, that the beggars of the north of 
China, where the climate is much more severe than in any part of 
England, although they go nearly naked, are particularly strong and 
sleek, and draws from the fact the following curious deduction : 
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One class of beggars who are to be seen in great numbers in the streets of 
Tien-tsin expose themselves during the coldest part of the year—while the 
thermometer ranges from below zero to 12° and 14° Fahr.—having no more 
clothing upon their persons than a few rags round their loins, and hanging down 
towards their lower limbs. What strikes us in regard to these men is that they 
are invariably young, strong, healthy, and “sleek” looking. How is it, we 
naturally ask, that they are able to withstand the great cold to which they 
voluntarily expose themselves? A cold so intense, that with the aid of furs, 
and warm clothing of various kinds, we ourselves had difficulty in preserving a 
moderate degree of warmth. That their health in no way suffers from their 
exposure is evident by their appearance alone ; indeed, they of all the numerous 
obiects who solicit our charity, are as a class the very one who least deserve it, 
for not one among them is not well able to earn his own livelihood by manual 
labour. Is it that by long habit of exposing their bodies thus to the elements, 
they become the better able to resist the great alterations that in this part of 
the world take place in the temperature and other conditions of the atmosphere ? 
No doubt this must be so in a great measure, for what lends probability to the 
supposition is, that many races of men who use what we would consider very 
scant clothing, are nevertheless strong and healthy. Indeed, our own ancestors 
once upon a time were not overburthened with drapery, and yet I question if 
the ladies of old, who tattooed their bodies, and but very partially covered 
themselves by skins of animals, were not quite as healthy as their successors of 
the present day, who are partial to acqua d’oro and crinoline. 

To this observation he adds, by way of corollary, that the Maori 
of New Zealand attribute their decadence to the introduction of 
European food and clothing. 

On the return of the expedition, Dr. Gordon paid a visit to Naga- 
saki in Japan, and reports very highly of its chmatie healthfulness. 
Indeed, apparently with a view to a succession of expeditions to the 
east, he recommends the establishment of a sanitarium there for the 
benefit of our soldiers and sailors in those clines. To do Dr. Gordon 
justice, however, he sees even more cogent reasons for the presence 
of British arms in those waters than the disturbance of the untortu- 
nate Chinese. As to these, we shall allow him to speak for himselt. 

But this is not the only respect in which Nagasaki claims the attention of the 
authorities. The one to which I am about to allude does not certainly come 
within the province of a medical officer; but he does not necessarily walk about 
having his eves in his pockets, any more than generals or admirals, and 4 
geographical chart may convey to him as valuable information as to any 
person else. 
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Few people need now to be told that Russia has lately obtained an immense 
addition to her territories towards the mouth of the Amoor. In consequence, 
however, of the great severity of the winter in that latitude, egress for vessels 
to the ocean is not then obtainable; were that power to obtain possession of the 
Corea, docks, and building yards would speedily spring up there. It seems that 
from certain parts of that promontory vessels might proceed to sea at any period 
of the year. It, therefore, needs not the gift of prophecy to foresee that in the 
event of such a contingency happening, many of our settlements in the east, 
and even nearer home, would be more or less at the mercy of the Muscovite. 

“Through Algeria” is a lady’s book, and the authoress, far from 
being an unprotected female, is evidently very well able to take care 
of herself. She needed no apology for ber travels beyond that of her 
book itself, which is really very amusing and lightsome reading, and 
would have been better still, 1f she had wrestled with the vanity of 
introducing episodes of historical lore, which have no other effect 
thanthatof giving her paves weight without authority. Herobservations, 
like the observations of many women, exhibit a mixture of shrewd- 
ness and flippancy. She has taken for granted almost everything 
she has been told; but, in spite of this tendency, ber instinct often 
leads her right. As is the manner of Europeans, she has an air of 
decrying that noble race which built the Albambra and bestowed 
upon Spain that legacy of art which she has ever since claimed as 
her own. They are indolent, because they smoke and drink coffee: 
they love ease, because they don’t go tearing about the country upon 
all provocations or no provocation at all. Yet she is compelled to 
admit that * the Moor bas an innate love of beauty. The colours of 
bis dress are well assorted.” The son of a race that could build the 
Court of Lions and the Hall of the Abencerrages ought scarcely to 
need such a compliment ; yet it is something for him to win from a 
European traveller. But then again we speedily come upon the old 
stereotyped, nonsensical misinterpretation. Here is a diatribe about 
the condition of the Mabommedan ladies: “ As long as she accepts 
the Koran as a rule of faith, she will unbesitatingly acquiesce in the 
mutilated life to which she is condemned; and if, in despite of this 
mighty influence, her mental faculties could be developed by education, 
she would probably purchase wisdom at a heavy price, galled by the 
bonds she is too weak to break, but whose weight she had learned to 
feel. Degraded by ber religion into a toy or slave, a toy or slave she 
will continue as long as the name of Mahommed is reverenced by her 
race. But, prostrate as she lies, she yet takes ample vengeance for 
the injuries of which she is the victim ; for, fatally sapping the native 
vigour of the Arab as well as of the Turkish race, she has doomed 
them both to stagnation and decay.” We really should have thought 
that Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's sketches of the inner life of 
Turkish women, imperfect as they are, would have rendered such 
fancy pictures as this impossible, The Eastern ladies, far from living an 
inactive, degraded life, really enjoy amost busy and influential existence ; 
their seclusion is a privilege which they claim of the respect due to them 
by the other sex ; from their point of view, the publicity which European 
women, on their part, enjoy, is the true hardsbip ‘and degradation. 
As to her being degraded into “a toy and slave,” it is well known to all 
who have any real knowledge of Eastern manners that nothing can 
exceed the respect, even the reverence, which surrounds the female 
sex. The Sultan himself would not dare to sit down in the presence 
of his mother; nor would the manners of his race permit him to pay 
a visit to his wife without sending for and obtaining her permission. 
As for the influence which they exercise, there are no countries in the 
world where the legitimate power of women is so strong as in Eastern 
countries. We have it upon authority which we do not doubt, that 
probably the most influential person in Turkey during the last three 
reigns has been a lady who has devoted herself to celibacy in order 
to give her undivided attention to affairs of State, and who has also 
acquired a considerable reputation as a poet of the very highest order. 
Our traveller, however, when among the children of the Desert, 
imagined tbat she was creating admiration from the fact of her travel- 
ling without her husband ; when,in fact, she only was arousing wonder 
that a woman should so far step out of the position of her sex. 

Seated on a carpet in the centre of a circle of Arabs, I did not scruple to try 
and entertain them, in spite of their grave demeanour, in a manner suitable to 
children; and, judging from the immense sensation my watch produced, | have 
no doubt that the marvellous little wheel which said tic, tae, and went round 
80 merrily of its own accord, was a thing to be remembered and spoken of for 
Many a day. 

It is more than likely that if the lady could have understood what 
her hosts were talking about, she would have discovered that it was 
not the watch only whieh excited their surprise. 

* Flindersland and Sturtland” is the work of a very eccentric pen. 
It may be that a certain amount of eccentri ity may arise from the 
affectation of Carlylese observable in the style of the book; but some 
of it is also clearly due to the natural tendency of the author’s mind. 
* Flindersland ” is simply the coast of East and South Australia, ex- 
plored by Mathew Flinders nearly a hundred years ago. “ Sturtland” 
is that part of the interior of South Australia which was explored by 
Sturt. It is impossible to peruse two pages without having a sus- 
picion of the peculiarities of their author. His opening chapter is 
* De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,” not forgetting a very learned 
disquisition about ‘the wretched but inevitable law, that the 
(n+1)™ species is born to have a mastery over, that is, the destrue- 
tion of, the n'” species and all below it.” Another passage from the 
same chapter will give a fair i’ea of the tone of much of the book. 
** The passage of time, as unruffled and as unvaried as the life of the 
Durham Dean, who got through sixty vears with his wife without a 
breeze, can hardly be called happiness; it is the stupid existence of 








the stalled ox. Dr, Johnson is known to have been unquiet ; the sun 
had no surpassing glory for him, nor was he a spectator of the mid- 
night heavens; the works of the Parent of Good, the universal frame, 
appear to have been as nothing; he did not see them, nor did he ever 
pray that the dark within him might be illumined ”’—-with much similar 
verbiage, to us quite unintelligible. 

Mr, Jessop’s opinions of men and things (Australian or otherwise} 
are, indeed, rather hard nuts to erack; but this we do not complain 
of so much as we do that, when they are cracked, they mostly turn 
out to have nothing in them. What, for instance, can any living 
creature make of his declaring that when he walks about a country he 
“always takes backbones if possible?” By force of a little examina- 
tion, we discover that he means the line of ridges, or the vantage 
ground. Upon the social condition of South Australia he is enigma- 
tically severe. The prime source of corruption is the Colonial Parlia- 
ment. In his opinion * uncontrolled, licentious self-government has 
become a bane and a blast upon the land.” What then would he 
have? Surely not Central Government in Downing-street ? Of the 
local Parliament he gives a terrible account. ‘* This banefal influence, 
originating from the Assembly, the centre of extravagant and random 
legislation, and culminating in the Government, the embodiment. of 
wilful, and reckless, and careless principles, has spread over the whole 
colony, and pervades every place, person, and thing — every proceed- 
ing, as well private as public. It is a malignant disease, effecting the 
vitals; it lurks in the blood, and spreads like a leprosy over the whole 
visible surface. . . . In the whole body there is not a spot that is 
sound; ‘from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, there is 
nothing but wounds, and bruises, and putrifying sores ;’ chiefly the 
latter.” ‘The * chiefly the latter” is indeed, confusion more confounded. 
** There is,” he adds, ‘ Universal Suffrage : respectable men mind their 
business and care not about their votes.” Is there any sane man ac- 
quainted with South Australia who will endorse these opinions. 

Of all the places in Australia, bad as they all appear to be in the 
eyes of Mr. Jessop, Melbourne is not the worst. ** Melbourne is not 
virtuous, but it is decent.” At Melbourne, Mr. Jessop was hospi- 
tably received by an old college friend, Professor Wilson, the prin- 
cipal of Melbourne University. With this gentleman he is in raptures, 
and if his language of objurgation be peculiar, that of eulogy is 
perhaps even more so. Professor Wilson ‘is a diamond of the first 
water ;”? he is also ‘‘most certainly a brick ;” adding, by way of 
summing up, ‘In conclusion, therefore, my practical remark is this, 
that as Professor Wilson is a man most hospitable, so also must he 
be a man most godly. This is my firm opinion, notwithstanding that 
I did not find the Record in his lodgings.” By this time, the reader 
will have had about enough of the eccentric Mr. Jessop. 

We may at once frankly confess that ‘* Lost among the Affyhans” 
puzzles us. We are utterly at a loss whether we ought to place it 
at once side by side with the ‘‘ Adventures of Baron Munchausen,” 
or to regard it as a fiction founded on a certain small amount of 
truth. Give it an entire credence we cannot. 

The reader shall judge for himself. The story of John Campbell, 
alias Feringhee Bacha (from whose lips this narrative is stated to 
have been taken down), was picked up by the Affghans on the field 
of battle, after a day of carnage during the fatal Affghan War, whieh 
sapped the foundations of Eastern Empire. He was adopted by the 
Afizhans, and became as one of them, At an early age the spirit of 
adventure seized him, and he set out apon his travels, which seem to 
have lasted about}four or five years; during which he visited the most 
remote districts of Central Asia, encountering the most astonishing 
adventures, and performing the most marvellous feats; until even- 
tually he happened to meet with the celebrated Mr. Charles Murray, 
of Teheran, who sent him to Bombay, where he was duly interro- 
gated by Lord Elphinstone, and eventually sent to England. 

On his arrival here he was placed at a small school at Brighton. 
His age on leaving India was estimated to be not more than eighteen. 


His personal appearance is described to be that of ‘‘a young man of Bj 


somewhat foreign aspect, though with decidedly English features. 
.... His stature is below the middle height, and he stoops con- 
siderably ; this last being the natural result of much riding on horse- 
back in the Affghan fashion, leaning forward.” 

How much of his story was believed by the authorities at Bombay 
who questioned him we do not learn. We certainly cannot believe 
the whole, perhaps not even the balf of it. We are quite ready to admit 


that there are ‘“‘more things ™ heaven and earth,” &c., and that. 


strange things may happen in strange places; but * John Campbell, 


otherwise Feringhee Bacha,” taxes our credulity too strongly. Let us 
In the first place, through all his travels he never was at a7 


instance. 
loss for language. Educated among the Affghans, his native tongue 
was Affehan; buat with that and the Chutzoree language, which be 


subsequently learns, he gets on without the slightest difficulty among. 
the Kaufirs of Kashgar, the people of Badukshan, the Persians, and 


4 


even the Russians. When about fourteen years old the following: 
adventure occurred to bim. He was travelling to Caffristan and w 
very hungry, and seeing some people at dinner, he went and help 
himself. They objected, and the following scene took place : 

I continued to act the madman, laughing and crying, and throwing dust 
the air. I seized a stone and strack one of the Kautirs, then I fired my pistol 
At last the terror of the people was so great, that it took a turn i bad net ca 
culated on. J saw one of the men preparing his bow to shoot at me, perha 
just to see if I were really a ghost. They dared not come into the cave 
attack me, but | knew that their skill was such that if they should get 


opportunity te let fly an arrow at me, I should stand no chance for my hife, 
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I levelled my gun at the man who seemed most determined to shoot at me, 
and fired; the poor fellow fell, and also one of his companions who stood behind 
him; the rest of the Kaufirs fled in extreme dismay. I rushed out of the cave, 
and having cut off the heads of the men I had killed, I took away their bows and 
arrows. Having thus inspired a wholesome dread of me in the minds of the 
rest of the people, I returned to the cave and finished the meal which was left 
there. 

The Kaufirs soon came back, and wished to carry off the bodies of their two 
comrades, but I would not allowit. I stayed for two days in the cave, for I 
was afraid to expose myself to the sure arrows of my enemies. 

At last one of them ventured to approach, and as he made no show of hostility 
I told him to come near, for I would not hurt him; he did so, and several of the 
others soon joined him. I was as much afraid of them as they were of me, and 
we were at first very cautious. 

I demanded what they had meant by threatening to shoot me, and they pro- 
tested that they had no such intention. ‘ Only that fool,” said they, “* whom 
you have killed, wished to do so.” Then I told them not to fear me, for I would 
not hurt them if they treated me well. I told them I came from Europe, and I 
might as well have said I came out of the sky, for they had no idea of such 
a place. “I can tell you many wonderful things,” I added, ‘‘if you will 
approach and listen quietly, but I will kill the first man who dares to attempt 
to injure me.” They were all much interested in what I had to say, and we 
were soon the best of friends. 


Shortly afterwards he was travelling with a caravan, when a friend, 
an Affzhan, proposed to him to take a walk away from the caravan. 
He did SO, and this occurred : 

We travelled thus for some time, and my friend got a little in advance of me. 
He turned the corner of a rock and was hidden for a minute from my sight, 
when bang went a pistol, the report echoing fearfully among the mountains. 
Instantly I saw five or six Kaufirs start up in the path; one of them staggered 
and fell, but the rest made off. My friend rushed out from behind the rock and 
seized the poor fellow’s bow and arrows. I asked why he had shot the man, 
and he said, ‘‘ Oh, it was such a chance! There were six of them sitting talk- 
ing together, and they never perceived me till I announced my presence with a 
bullet !”’ 

Having entered the service of king of Kolob, he joined the artillery, 
and took lessons in the use of cannon from the gunners. One of the 
artillery-men, being jealous of him, invited him to take a walk, 
intending to murder him. The narrator was nothing loth, but took 
care to go armed, when the following adventure occurred : 

He aimed his pistol at my breast, I struck up his arm, and he fired in the 
air. Enraged at being foiled, he closed upon me, at the same moment raising 
his dagger, and then plunging it in my side. He was too drunk to aim well, 
and the blade pierced only the thick folds of my cloak and vest. To make sure 
of his vengeance, he turned the broad blade again and again, to let out my 
heart’s blood. 

In the excitement of the struggle I knew not that I was unwounded, and 
with desperate energy I seized the broadsword that hung at the belt of my 
enemy, dashed it twice across his face, and swung it heavily down on to his 
shoulder. The keen blade, such an one as may only be found in these eastern 
countries, passed right through his body, coming out just above the hip. He 
staggered, and fell asunder, deluged in blood, and, horrid to relate, drunken 
curses mingled with the gurgling sound of the very fountain of blood which 
continued for some moments to well up from his heart. Then he lay dead 
before me. : 

There is an adventure among some naked necromancers near 
Talokan, which is so infinitely absurd that we do not care to quote it. 

When he was at Kokan the Russians came against the place, and 
John Campbell escaped over to them. He asked the Russians if they 
knew anything of the English, and received for answer, ‘* Oh, yes; 
there are some wild savages living in the jungles in Europe who are 
called English.” We think we have now allowed Mr. John Campbell 
. tell enough of his own story to enable the reader to form an opinion 
Of it. 

Mr. Mitchell’s book will be received with pleasure by those whose 
sympathies are in favour of the South. In his preface he very frankly 
tells his readers that he has lived so long in the States, and became so 
Americanised, that he ceased to be regarded or treated as a stranger 
or foreigner. What kind of American he became may be inferred 
from the fact that his home was Richmond. His opinions may be 
summed up into this sentence, that ‘ the separation of the South from 
the North is not only natural but desirable ; and that true liberty and 
real progress will suffer no drawback from the fact that such a Govern- 
ment as that now swayed by Abraham Lincoln is not destined to rule 
over the whole continent of America.” 

Mr. Mitchell's volume is filled with sketches of life and manners 
“down South.” After what has been said, the reader will not be 
surprised at finding everything in ‘“ Dixie’s” couleur de rose. The 
habit of questioning, at which ‘“ English travellers used to be much 
annoyed,” is declared to be ‘“ a practice much to the stranger’s advan- 
tage, since it allows him to question in return.” The first night he 
spent in a slave-owner’s house all his ‘preconceived notions of 
domestic life and manners among slaveholders were entirely falsified. 
The people amidst whom I had fallen, recalled to my mind ‘ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night’ of Burns.” After this, we ought not to be 
astonished that “it was not long before I felt instinctively that be- 
tween them [the slaves] and the white men there was a difference.” 
Even the spitting and chewing find an excuse if not favour in his 
eyes. They are simply “unpleasant ways of using tobacco,” and 
‘* the Indian, the hunter, the sailor, the Trishman, and the American, 
with his over-excited nervous system, would never permanently in- 
dulge in so troublesome a practice, unless it were something more 
than mere custom or habit.” 

Never was such an apologist as Mr. Mitchell. He goes to aslave 
sale-room, and after seeing half a dozen of his fellow-creatures 
knocked down to the highest bidder, dismisses the matter with a 
reflection that ‘‘ we soon get accustomed to strange things.” He asks 











the auctioneer the question whether, as he had read, Virginia was not 
a “ slave-breeding State ;” and, on receiving for answer—‘* Pooh! 
pooh! breeding be ——” seems to have been perfectly satisfied with 
that cogent mode of reasoning. Although we have searched very 
carefully for some mention of those peculiar institutions—the bowie- 
knife, the Derringer, and the knuckle-duster, we have found no 
mention of these by Mr. Mitchell. [But we are persuaded that, if he 
had not unfortunately forgotten to refer to them, they would have 
been shown to be as admirable as the rest. 








BRANDE AND TAYLOR’S CHEMISTRY. 
Chemistry: By W1tt1am Tuoomas Branpk, F.R.S., &c., &c., of 
Her Majesty’s Mint, Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain; and ALrrep Swaine Tay or, F.R.S., 
&e., &e., Professor of Chemistry at Guy’s Hospital. London: John 

Davies. 1863. 

NY ONE AT ALL ACQUAINTED with modern chemical litera- 
ture might have fairly anticipated that a new book on chemistry 
from the joint pens of Professors Brande and Taylor could hardly fail 
to bea good one. At all events, every English chemist or medical practi- 
tioner who has acquired his standing during the last thirty years must 
have made favourable acquaintance with some one of the former edi- 
tions of the yet hale veteran Brande ; whilst medical men of later date, 
and even Crown Court lawyers, are equally well acquainted with the 
work “ On Poisons,” and the “ Medical Jurisprudence” of Dr. Taylor. 
In a word, it would be difficult to name two English chemists in all 
respects better fitted to produce a joint work on elementary chemistry 
than these two gentlemen. Our opinion rests not merely on the 
known competency of their knowledge, but almost equally on their 
peculiarly clear style of writing, and its freedom from verbosity — 
qualifications of the highest order in writers on any branch of 
elementary science. We frankly confess our anticipations were in this 
direction before opening the book, nor have they suffered any dis- 
appointment on its subsequent perusal. ie 

To even the least informed general reader it is scarcely necessary to 
say that, since the publication of the first of the many editions of Pro- 
fessor Brande’s own work on chemistry some thirty years have elapsed, 
and during this time, as we all know, every branch of chemistry has 
become vastly extended. Not that the philosophy of the science itself 
has undergone much recognised change, but the subsidiary facts have 
multiplied themselves at least a hundred fold. Hence a complete 
treatise, which at an earlier date might have been comprised within 
the compass of an octavo volume or two, now requires the exercise of 
considerable abbreviating art to compress it within twenty. 

To such perfection is the art of compression carried out in the work 
of Gmelin—the most comprehensive of all modern chemical books—that 
a page of the very excellent English translation of any of its eighteen or 
twently portly volumes—which the German author facetiously desig- 
nates a“ Hand-book ”—looks as forbidding to the general reader, if 
not to the student, as one of a treatise on algebra. A work of this 
character, however, is only useful to the professional expert, as one for 
consultation. Pe ah ‘ 

The work whose title stands at the head of this notice is, 1n our esti- 
mation, the very beau ideal of what an elementary “ Hand-book ” on 

Chemistry ought to be, both as to size and the disposition of its matter. 
In short, it is a portable crown-octavo volume, containing some 900 
pages of small, though not fatiguing print, in which the chemical 
student will find every important fact belonging to his science, not 
merely referred to, but clearly and succinctly stated, in the 
plainest language, and with the least possible use of symbolic formule. 
On the latter point, perhaps, we can hardly do better than let the 
preface speak for itself: “There are numerous books on the science, 
(say the authors) which occupy an intermediate position, some 
under the title of ‘ Elements,’ treating the subject so profoundly as to 
alarm a beginner: while others are so filled with symbols, formule, 
and mystical language, as to conceal the great facts of chemistry in a 
haze of technicality.” ; 

This is quite true; nor can there be a doubt of the growing prevalence 
of this euphuistic pedantry among the younger and, as we have generally 
found, the less philosophical class of chemists ——now so abun- 
dantly broadcast from the modern schools of this country and of Ger- 
many. Ifthe great author of theatomic theory could but see how much 
his discovery has been made to administer to the malapert pedantry of 
the new-school professors of the science he did so much for, his rest 
would hardly be an undisturbed one, for by no one was this “ flinging 
about” of algebraic symbols and formule, on every petty occasion, 
more disliked than by Dalton. We can well remember sitting near 
him at one of the earlier meetings of the British Association, when a 
man of the new school, rushed—chalk in hand—to the “ biack 
board,” to demonstrate a position he had undertaken to support, and 
nearly filled it with a hieroglyphical maze of symbols and figures in a 
shorter time than it would have taken most to transcribe it. 
Dalton, turning to his well-known trusty follower, Peter Clare, who 
sat next him, exclaimed, loud enough to reach the ear of the writer: 
“ Ah, Peter, when I introduced these figures and signs into chemistry 
I never intended them to be used where plain language would answer 
the purpose far better.” Curiously enough, in the course of the fol- 
lowing day’s sitting, the position of our friend of the black board— 
now no more—was found to be incorrect; but he had so clouded it 
within a symbolic haze as to render his error not readily demonstrable. 
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At the same time, we are far from saying that in a work of the 
purely professional character, of Gmelin, the use of formule is un- 
necessary. On the contrary, these substitutions not only occupy less 
space in themselves, but at once give us the received composition of the 
bodies indicated, without which every practical effort in advance would 
be made in the dark. But it is their wholesale use in elementary 
teaching to which we, with the authors before us, so much object; 
and equally the perversion of the system itself, in so-called elementary 
works, in which theauthors seem to seek distinction more in the propa- 
gation of a new theory, than by study and close labourin the laboratory. 
Besides which, nothing can be less fair to the student than to com- 
bine with his elementary teaching new theoretical views, which, how- 
ever plausible in themselves, when not stamped by general adoption, 
are liable to be upset to-morrow. 

On this head we cannot do better than cite another passage from 
the preface of Professors Brande and Taylor: 

We see no reason for adopting an esoteric method of dealing with this 
science. On the contrary, it appears to.us that, without departing from the 
true objects of chemistry, its facts admit of explanation in a form intel- 
ligible to any educated man. It is not necessary to the progress of this science 
that its language should change with every new theorist. The numerical value 
of atoms and volumes is not of so much importance to a student as a correct 
description of the properties and uses of the substances which they represent. 
On this part of the subject much labour seems to have been wasted by certain 
writers. They have, apparently, been engaged in working out an idea and 
seeking for some Utopian standard of perfection in a new system of notation: 
but, in endeavouring to settle contested points on a firmer basis, they have in. 
curred the risk of unsettling everything. Thus, instead of pursuing the induc- 
tive method and fitting the hypothesis to facts, they have introduced a 
deductive system, by which facts are made to bend to hypothesis; and the 
elementary compositions of bodies is altered in order that they may correspond 
to certain artificial types. There is an old French proverb, which it may be 
well to bear in mind, in reference to this practice: “Quand la nature dit que 
telle chose est, et l'homme dit que telle chose n’est pas, il faut en croire la 
nature.” 

By the judicious omission of the prefatory history of chemistry, 
which occupies so considerable a portion of all the editions of Professor 
Brande’s own work, room is found in the present portable volume for 
every valuable fact necessary for the student to know. This applies 
equally to the organic as well as to the inorganic departments of the 
science. Not only is this so, but we have most kindred facts of natural 
philosophy and optics, clearly, though not copiously referred to. In 
short, we know of no volume in all respects so well fitted to meet the 
wants of the student, or even the man of education who wishes to 
acquire, or to keep up his knowledge of this important science. 








A NEW NOVEL. 
The Two Catherines; or, Which is the Heroine? 
London: Macmillan and Co. pp. 312, 327. 
HIS NOVEL is so very far above the average of its class, that 
we cannot deny it the honours of a separate analysis. ‘* Pleasant 
and not untruthful;” * light, sparkling, but superficial ;” * will serve to 
amuse the idle reader on 2 rainy day ;” these are the phrases which 
flow naturally to the point of the’ pen when we have to record a 
verdict upon nine-tenths of the so-called novels which come within 
our ken. Novel? What is there in them that is novel, we should 
like to know? Faded old fantoccini, dressed up in second-hand 
clothes, and uttering faded, worn-out sentiments—such, for the most 
part, are what the vast majority of fiction-spinners inflict upon us, and 
call them their creations. i 
_ How different the work before us! and yet how puzzling! The 
title-page leaves the identity of the author’ as dark as a mystery of 
Eleusis. Rumour (vague and uncertain as a summer breeze) has 
whispered in our ear that we are indebted to a lady for this book. 
The book itself is as mysterious as the title-page. We defy the 
acutest analyser of the human mind to prove from internal evidence 
that the author belongs to the weaker sex. Not that there is any- 
thing unfeminine about it, or anything that a genuine but refined, 
delicate but—shall we say it ?—strong-minded woman may not have 
written; but there's not a bit of love in it from the beginning to the 
end. Think of that for an “intrinsic fact!” Of course the sickly 
preference of Catharine Augarde for that consummate scoundrel Mr. 
Patrick Lynch is not to be accounted love. Just imagine the difficulty 
of keeping up the interest of a tale in which there are not less than 
two heroines without a single throb of the genuine passion. But it is 
done, Another very masculine symptom is the presence of a great 
deal of real learning, not boastfully and pedantically put forward, 
but in a quiet, natural, unpretending way, like the familiar gossip of 
one of Bacon’s * full minds.” Genuine learning of the historical and 
of the literary sort ; as, for example, those life-like sketches of the 
manner of life led by Johnson and Goldsmith and their friends ; and, 
again, such allusions as those to the cunning carving of the old 
Nuremberg craftsman (vol. i., page 2), and to the true history of 
Ope’s weeping willow (page 7). But it is time we said something of 
the story itself. ‘ 
Two infant children are abandoned at the gate of a well-to-do 
gentleman-farmer or squire, whose house stands near a hamlet not 
very far from Litchfield. Mr. and Mrs. Noble take the infants in. 
e lady 1s childless, but from a jealous feeling does not consent at once 
to adopt the children. They are therefore handed over to the tender 
mercies of the workhouse ; not, however, for long. Shortly better 
feclings prevail, and Mr. Noble goes to fetch the children, but finds, 
to his disappointment that Kate, the little girl, has been reclaimed by 


Cambridge and 


| a woman representing herself to be her aunt, and has removed her to 
| London. All traces of Kate are lost; but Mr. Noble takes the boy 
Peter home with him, and he is brought up as if he were his own child. 
Years rolled on, and Peter drew near the magic age of twenty-one ; 
when, one morning, a letter is brought to Chorley Hall, imparting 
the agreeable intelligence that an uncle of the deserted children has 
died in the West Indies, and has left them a very handsome fortune 
to be divided between them. All this happens about the Year of 
Grace 1761. So Peter goes up to London to seek after his sister 
Catharine, or Kate, of whom nothing has been heard for years 
past. And now the turmoil of the story commences. Peter falls in 
with very various acquaintances in the Great Metropolis. He 
sees, and has even the honour of dining with Mr, Oliver 
Goldsmith, at whose table he has the honour of mecting with 
such small witlings and unimportant personages as Dr. Samuel John- 
son, Sir Joshua Revnolds, Mr. David Garrick, and others. He has 
even the honour of being severely rebuked by the great lexicographer 
himself. He also meets with a designing scoundrel named Patrick 
Lynch, who, on learning the errand he has come to town upon, very 
basely tries to impose upon him his sweetheart. a certain Catherine 
Augarde, as his lawful sister. The deception, however, only 
lasts for a time. The genuine Catherine Foster turns up eventually 
in the shape of a ‘poor but virtuous” young milliner, who 
who has suffered cruel persecution during a considerable part of the 
story. which ends, of course, with the discomfiture of Mr. Lynch and 
the ‘fictitious Catherine, and the happy return of Peter and the 
genuine Catherine to their friends, the Nobles of Chorley Hail. 

So far the story. Let us now give the reader a few specimens of the 
style in which the novel is written. The first introduction to Dr. 
Johnson is when Peter goes with Mr. Noble to take the Lichfield 
coach for London: 


A little apart from Peter’s friends stood a bulky uncouth -looking man of 
almost gigantic stature. His whole appearance was slovenly in the extreme : 
he was dressed in a suit of rusty black, which looked as if it had never been 
touched by a clothes-brush; a pair of coarse black-worsted stockings hung 
loosely over his brawny calves—muscular and strong enough for a drayman. 
He wore a little dark wig which scarcely covered his head, and had seemingly 
been in use half a century at least. Over one arm hung a heavy grey roque- 
laure, large enough to cover two moderate sized men. In the other hand was a 
stout oaken stick, notched and divided into feet and inches. : 

On seeing this gentleman, Mr. Noble slightly raised his hat, saying, — 

‘*Good morning; I hope I see you well.” 

‘+ Ag well, sir,” was the answer in a deep, sonorous voice, ‘as a man can be 
who is forced to leave his bed before he has had bis fill of it. But, sir, a man 
should accustom himself to these casualties, otherwise his constitution will be 
unable to bear the inroads time will naturally make upon it; nevertheless, L 
hate to have my rest broken at this early hour of the morning.” _ ‘ 

“And yet, sir, you have written much upon the advantage ana profitableness 
of early rising.” ’ 

“True, sir, but no man practises so well as he preaches. I have all my life 
long, whenever the opportunity was afforded me, laid ir bed till noon; yet still 
I tell all young men—and I tell them with sincerity—that nobody who does 
not rise early will ever do any good either for himself or his neighbours. 

“ But you are yourself a living contradiction of that sentiment,” returned 
Mr. Noble. “The old adage says that ‘practice goes farther than precept ;” 
you have proved that to be wrong.” 

“ There is no rule, sir, without an exception, and I have proved myself to be 
wrong, that’s all. But here comes the coach—you may command my services, 
sir, if I can be useful to you in the metropolis,” : 

“If you will kindly look after my young friend here, who is going to London 
for the first time, you will particularly oblige me,” said Mr. Noble. _ 

“‘Umph!” bending his shaggy brows on Peter, ‘‘ your young friend looks 
strong enough, able enough, and old enough to take care of himself; but so far 
as he may require my direction, I shall readily give it. Your servant, sir—I 
wish you a very good morning.” Saying which, Mr. Samuel Johnson (for it 
was no other than the great lexicographer himself) prepared to enter the roomy 
stage-coach, made to hold six passengers, though hardly six such Brobding~ 
nagians as himself. Before, however, his foot could touch the steps, he was 
saluted by a gentleman, dressed in the height of the fashion, who had jumped 
from the coach-box, almost at a leap, and shook him warmly by the hand, 
saying,— 

“Rambler as you are, I little thought to see you here at this hour of the 
morning. But I did think of you—for when I saw the spire of the cathedral 
yonder, I remembered I was approaching the nursery of morality and wisdom.” 

“ What, Beau, you dog! is it you? Come in here, there’s plenty of room.” 

“Though I am proud of being your dog, and would even consent to be 
collared by your garter,” returned Topham Beauclerk, laughing, “ vet I can’t 
consent to durance vile in such a kennel as this. There’s scarcely room to 
growl in it; andif I wanted to turn tail, I couldn’t—you might muzzle me before 
I was aware of it. You'd better come up on the box, where you can enjoy the 
fresh air and ¢ne delights of my conversation. 


The account of the dinner at Goldsmith's is excellent. 
that we can only quote part of it: 

There was some little difficulty in arranging the party, and some hearty 
bursts of laughter as each struggled to his appointed place; and not a little 
pleasant quizzing of the amiable host, upon his domestic ditficulties: but his 
laugh was the heartiest of them all. Garrick was placed between Johnson and 
Goldsmith, and Hogarth suggested a picture thereupon. : 

‘A capital arrangement,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Look, Reynolds, take him as he 
sits—you can kill two birds with one stone: pay an immortal compliment, a 
kind of trinity and unity, to three friends in one. Let Davy figure in the sight 
of posterity as the Spirit of Genius between Tragedy and Comedy.” 

“ T would rather represent him as the embodiment of both. Believe me, I 
shall never do myself more honour, or posterity a greater benefit, than when I 
handle my brush in the service of our old friend Garrick, If he will permit me, I 
will begin to-morrow.” 

‘Many thanks, my dear friend,” he answered, “ but I believe posterity will 
do me greater credit than even your accomplished pencil. You can but paint 
me as I am, posterity will clothe me in all the bright hues of imagination ; 
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perhaps blend my memory with the heroes I have represented, and endow me 
with many perfections, of which I possess not one. No, no; posterity shall 
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never behold David Garrick a lifeless nonentity, framec, glazed, and hung up to 
please the ignorant or gratify the curious,” 

“T am sorry you are so determined,” replied Mr. Reynolds, ‘‘as I should like 
you to sit to me amazingly.” 

* No, sir—no sitting ; 1’ll stand by my friend, but sit to my bottle.” 

* And folk do say you sometimes sit too long to it, eh, sir?” chuckled Mr, 
Freeman. 

“Ah! that’s a mere matter of opinion,” he answered. ‘I can generally find 
my way home with the help of the watch; and I never remember to have been 
carried home in a wheelbarrow.” 

‘*T hope the habit of excess in drinking will soon die out,” rejoined Mr. Free- 
man, who had been waiting to flavour the conversation with the essence of 
morality ; ‘it is quite frightful to think of the amount of money which is spent 
yearly in this country for spirituous liquor only, and after all it is of no real 
benefit to anybody ; it robs the rich of their intellect and health, and the poor 
of their daily bread.” 

‘“Il am no advocate for drinking.” replied Johnson; ‘for many years I 
abstained entirely from strong drink; yet I can quite understand that toa 
poor man it may be a great temptation, for it brings him a temporary forget- 
fulness of sorrow.” 

‘That is bad merality, sir,” said Mr. Freeman; ‘it is by no means desirable 
to forget an existing evil; better teach the poor to bear it, or seek to cure it.” 

“ For my part,” exclaimed Oliver Goldsmith, *‘ I am in favour of moderate 
drinking; wine increases conviviality, warms and exhilarates a sluggisb nature, 
and gives a modest man courage to converse freely. It is a kind of key to 
— conversation ; it opens the mind, and lets the thoughts and words flow 
freely.” 

** Nay, sir, it isa moral picklock ; it forees the mind and injures the contents.” 

“And yet,” said Goldsmith, ‘I have known many dull fellows brighten 
under the influence of wine, and become quite pleasant companions.” 

‘** There may be such sluggish natures,” exclaimed Johnson, “as there are 
some fruits that are not good until they are rotten.” 

* But, sir,” exclaimed Mr. Reynolds, “there is an old maxim in favour of 
drinking—ZJn vino veritas, drunken men speak truth.” 

‘That would be an argument in its favour, sir, if all men were supposed to 
be liars; but I would not keep company with a man who was never true unless 
he was driven out of himself. Drinking is a great vice, and there can be nothing 
said in extenuation of it.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Goldsmith, “all things, even virtue itself, if carried to 
excess, will degenerate into vice; but if there is one vice greater than another, 
which I abhor most of all, it is that which I have often heard you defend— 
gambling. The drunkard, I use the coarsest terms, ruins only himself; the 
gambler ruins his neighbour, or is ruined by him.” 

‘You animadvert with great severity upon the sin of gaming, but without 
sufficient cause,” said Johnson, ‘Those who require exciting amusement, and 
can afford to pay for it, fly to the gaming table, and they have a right to 
indulge their humour.”’ 

‘*‘ Ou,” replied Goldsmith, “ if gaming were practised merely as a gentlemanly 
amusement, it would be very well; but unfortunately it has become a kind of 
science, a kind of trade, and a most dishonest one, I think; where the ignorant 
and unwary too often become the victims of the astute gambler, who under- 
stands every trick and turn of the dice, and so defrauds his neighbour.” 

“« You have no right, sir,” answered Johnson, “ to stigmatise as dishonest, a 
man who by skilful seience triumphs over his adversary,” 

“If skilful science is exercised against no skill at all, it is dishonest,” 
replied Goldsmith. ‘*‘An experienced gamester has no right to play with one 
who has no experience at all. Would a man who was a dead shot be justified 
in pitting himself against one who had never fired a pistol ?” 

“ Sir, you will bang yourself with your own arguments,” said Johnson. ‘I 
did not speak of it as a matter of right, but I maintain that it is not roguery 
for a skilful man to win the money of an ignorant one; the loser is a fool to 
engage in an unequal contest, but the winner is no rogue. As for ruin, sir, 
there are more men ruined by adventurous trade than by deep play. Gambling 
is an ugly word for a game of chance; when you condemn that, you stigmatise 
tie whole race of stockbrokers and traders, and their name is legion.” 


As the wits are thus pleasantly engaged a visitor is armounced to 
Goldsmith : 


His visitor on the present occasion was a rather short, thick-set man, with 
rough, wiry, red hair, and a profusion of beard and whiskers of the same colour. 
He wore a rough drab coat, knee breeches of dirty, faded plush, and a cocked 
beaver hat considerably the worse for wear. He shot a quick, keen glance upon 
the company, exclaiming,— 

“Sorry to intrude upon sich a remarkable pleasant party, but pray which of 
you fine gennelmen be called Goldfinch ?” 

* My name is Goldsmith,” answered the host; “ but whatever your business 
may be you have chosen a wrong time to present yourself.” 

** Wery likely; but when a man comes arter his own he don’t often come at 
the right time. Axin’ your pardon, gennelmen, but you've all been feastin’ at 
my expense, and don’t seem inclined to make a return of that same.” 

** Feasting at yourexpense !’’ exclaimed Goldsmith, interrupting him, angrily ; 
“why, fellow, I never saw your face before.” 

“« Pr’aps not, for you play with a weaker wessel. Set one petticoat to gammon 
another. Fact is, geunelmen, I’ve set up in a straight for’ard ready-money con- 
cern, and the consekence is I don’t get much patronage from gents of this 
perscription ’’—he jerked his head towards Goldsmith as he spoke—“ for they’re 
slippery as eels, Billingsgate don’t produce none sich ; but that’s neither here nor 
there. As [ was sayin’, I made a lind bargain last week, and got my eyes open 
only this morning. Well, I left my wife in custody of as fine aset of fish as ever 
lived on dry land, and a pretty kettle of fish she made of ’em—everything 
went wrong, it always does when a woman rules the roast; and whenever I goes 
out and leaves my wife master, I’m sure to be put out as soon as I comes in.” 

“And you stand a very good chance of being put out here,” exclaimed 
Goldamith. 

** Ob,” rejoined Hogarth, rather enjoying the scene, ‘perhaps he’s come to 
accuse us of eating his fish.” 

“ Azackly,” replied the intruder, approvingly, ‘but I'm coming to that. 
Seems my back was no sooner turned tban in walks a deluderin’ female, and 
wi’ Jots of fine fourishing words cireamwented my orders, wictimised my wife, 
and carried off a full-grown turbot, as fine a fish as ever lived on the Lord 
Mavor’s table, or was buried in the bowels of an alderman. Well, as I said 
afore, it’s agin my system to trust, specially a woman, so I comes purlitely 
arter my property, and the first thing [ see is the skeleton of my own fish 
walking downstairs picked clean as a whistle. Now, [ask you, gennelmen, was 
that a pleasant sight? Would any man like tosee hisown skeleton? Cer- 
tainly not—and feeling rather riled at the same, I stept up to ax for the money, 
one pun’ ten, and cheap too, for gennelmen as sets up a turbot and lobster 
sauce, Cught to be able to come down wi’ the cash—one pun’ ten, sir, at your 
pfeasure.” 





He advanced and held out his hand to Goldsmith, who was quite taken aback 
by the sudden demand upon his purse, surprised at the cool impudence of the 
intruder, and vexed and humiliated at being exposed before his friends. 
Determined, however, to put a bold face epon the matter, with a stern autho- 
ritative voice he ordered the fellow from the room, saying at the same time 
that “ he had taken a most unjustifiable mode of asserting his claim, but that 
he would call and settle in the morning, and should in future bestow his custom 
on more civil and worthy dealers.” 

‘“‘Shan’t envy ’em, I’m sure ;” snarled the intruder, “ no man never gets rich 
by them as don’t pay, and everybody knows sich is Mr. Goldfish. But don't 
aggrawate yourself into a passion, sir—you’ll bust; though I must say I didn’t 
expect to see sich bad manners in sich good company, considerin’ you've eaten 
my capital, preyed upon the wery witals of my wife, and as lovely a pair of 
soles—I mean twins—as ever bore the name of Christians, and never ask me 
so much as to drink my own health and better luck next time, which I’m quite 
willing to do "— 

He looked as if he meant to do so without any further invitation, but the 
company rose from the table, and Goldsmith started up in a great rage, 
exclaiming— 

“Scoundrel! leave the reom this instant, and save me the trouble of throw- 
ing you out of the window.” 

Ilis friends restrained him, or his rage might have got the better of his 
reason. At this conjuncture, Johnson threw the money upon the table, 
exclaiming,— 

* Pay the fellow, and end this disgraceful scene at once. It must be as 
humiliating to you as it is painful to us.” 

“ "Taint no good payin’ te,” said the man, lowering his voice, and pointing 
significantly down stairs, ‘* there’s lots more on us below. One is a tailor— 
awful damages—i see that wery smart weskit tacked at the tail of the bill.’ .. . 

“Take up your money, sirrah, and begone,” exclaimed Johnson: ‘ while 
Mr. Goldsmith was in your debt, you claimed the right to insult him with your 
words, and us with your presence; now begone—take your hang-dog visage 
from our sight.” 

“‘ Them’s wery hard words,” replied the fellow, in an injured tone; ‘‘ but I'll 
make you eat ’em every one, like a string of Epping sausages.” 

Before anyone had time to speak, or even to think, the bushy brows dis- 
appeared, the wig and beard fell to the ground, and the laughing merry face of 
David Garrick glanced round upon the company. A change like a shock of 
electricity swept over the spirits of all present; peals of laughter, mingled with 
balf-serious upbraidings, greeted bis transformation, But Goldsmith looked 
really hurt. Garrick, perceiving this, pressed his hand warmly, and said, with 
his winning, irresistible smile— 

‘“‘ The wits have said that your ‘Good-natured Man’ is a mere chimera, the 
ideal of a dreamer; but I have proved to-night that heis but a poor embodi- 
ment of yourself, for you have not only the good nature to excuse your friend’s 
follies, but to pardon them when they hit your own.” 

“ Ay, but you hit very hard, Davy,” replied Goldsmith, the cloud fading 
from his brow beneath Garrick’s bright, sunny smile; ‘‘ you are so used tu 
play with human nature, that when play ends and reality begins you treat her 
roughly.” 

“En, Davy, you dog,’’ exclaimed Johnson, who enjoyed a practical joke 
when it was not pointed at his own dignity; ‘‘ you've played a bold game, and 
won the trick.” 


We hope it will not be long before we hear again of the author 
—or authoress, as the case may be—of ‘* The Two Catherines.” 








THE LIFE OF JOSEPH LOCKE. 
The Life of Joseph Locke, Civil Engineer, M.P., F.R.S., &c. By 

Joseru Dever. London: Richard Bentley. 8vo. pp. 356. 

N MR. DEVEY, Joseph Locke has found a biographer at once 

judicious and enthusiastic, his enthusiasm never betraying him 
beyond the strict line of history, and his imagination playing no unjus- 
tifiable antics to entrap a reading public. it is only in the hands of 
such a writer that anything worth reading could have been made out of 
the life of Joseph Locke. He was a hero, but not one of those heroes 
which the world is prone to worship; he made conquests, but his 
conquests were made with the spade and pick-axe, and not with the 
sword; he was an invader, bat his invasions were the invasions which 
gave prosperity and not desolation. It was possible to write a dry 
book concerning such a hero, but Mr, Devey has produced one replete 
with interest. His narrative never flags, and we find ourselves getting 
wiser at every page about coal mines, avd steam and steam-engines, 
tram-roads, gradients, and locomotives, and the merits of the ‘* Battle 
of the Guages,” and who lost and who won in the contest. Even 
the statistical information is to be got over without a yawn. In 
short, the author, while penning the biography of Joseph Locke, has 
presented us with an epitome of the history of the steam-engine, and 
one of the most compenious accounts of the rise and progress of 
railways which it has ever been our good fortune to meet with told so 
agreeably. 

The father of Joseph Locke, named William, at the time of his 
birth held the situation of manager of a coal-mine. He had formerly 
been banks-man, coal-viewer—all his life long was connected with 
mining, and once employed at the same pit in which worked the cele- 
brated George Stephenson, with whom he was on the most intimate terms 
during his life. William Locke was an industrious, frugal, conscientious 
man, rather dogmatical, but generous, brave, and hospitable, and his 
son Joseph, his sixth child, and the youngest of four sons, appears 
to have inherited all his good qualities. Stephenson, when he was 2 
prosperous man, wrote a characteristic letter to his old friend Willian 
Locke, the result of which was a meeting : 

Doubtless, the scenes enacted at the old Water-row Pit were gone through 
over again; and how the time elapsed since they parted there would be minutely 
accounted for. Each had to tell of rare struggles; one had to tell of rare 
success, and was already in receipt of an ineome which to the other seemed 
enormous wealth. And when as mach was avowed, ‘I'll tell you what, Locke,” 
was the answer, ‘ when I was making three shillings, I thought myself a very 
clever fellow; but when I got amang the engine folk, and could earn three 
guineas a day, I could na’ put my mooth in order to ask it.” 
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Joseph Locke was born at Attercliffe, near Sheffield, on the 9th 
day of August, 1805. From the anecdotes told of his infancy and 
youth time he must have been an active little fellow, full of fun, fond 
of practical jokes, and teasing his sisters, with whom, notwithstanding, 
he was a great favourite, as he had always a good story to tell them. 
* Joseph had often a good thing to say, and said it, when his father 
thought and told him he had much better hold his tongue. His 
stories were frequently regarded by such a severe disciplinarian as 
mere childish impertmen-e. He was often reprimanded for this 
xcess of spirit, and on more than one occasion had to submit to 
being sent out of the room with the stern remark that he was really 
‘too forward and positive for anything.’ William Locke might have 
remembered, without any acquaintance with Horace, that eagles do 
not usually hatch doves.” Joseph had a good thing to say to the end 
of his life. 

At the proper age Locke was sent to Barnsley Grammar School, 
where he received more kicks and cuffs from the pedagogue than 
From school, at the age of thirteen, he was sent out into 
the world. At this early age he was proud and ambitious without, 
perhaps, knowing it. His first situation he left because he scorned to 
ride daily to the post with the letter-bag across his shoulders; a 
second, in an architects’ office, he left, because he was too proud to 
rock the baby’s cradle ; a third, at Porter and Co.’s Colliery, he would 
probably have left, on account of having to “lead” coals, if George 
Stephenson had not opportunely turned up. It was at the interview, 
already mentioned, where young Joseph attracted the attention of the 
rising engineer. The result was that he entered the office of the 
latter, served three years for nothing, and at the end of that term 
became bis assistant upon a salary of 100/.a year. These three years 
were usefully employed. To a practical knowledge of mechanics 
gained in the workshop he added a sound knowledge of mathematics 
and the physical sciences, obtained with great effort and under great 
discouragement, at his leisure hours. He had, however, an ambition, 
and persevered. The pupil afterwards, in some respects, outstripped 
the master, and this led to a painful difference between the two, and 
to their ultimate separation. 

Stephenson was a grand mechanical genius, but limited rather in 
his views and theoretical knowledge. He condemned stationary 
railway engines which Locke approved of. Locke's specifications 
and estimates for the Grand Junction Railway were approved of by the 
directors and against the judgment of Stephenson, and in the end he 
was appointed assistant engineer on that line. He was next appointed 
engineer to the Sheflield and Manchester Railway, and afterwards 
engineer to the Preston and Lancaster. His fame had now gone 
abroad, and his services were engaged on many important railway 
undertakings in Scotland, England, France, Holland, and Spain. 

_As already stated, Mr. Devey, in the life of Joseph Locke, has 
given us the history of railways from their origin to the present year. 
Any epitome of this history we could offer would necessarily be 
unsatisfactory, and we must, therefore, refer the reader to the 
volume itself. In the course of this history we are introduced to 
the names of many celebrated inventors. The episode of poor 
Trevethick is feelingly told, and the career of Thomas Brassey, the 
great contractor, is a biography in itself. The great object of Locke 
was to make railways ‘ pay.” He was opposed to expensive works 
and expensive and showy buildings. He went direct to his object, 
taking always the nearest practicable cut. It was thus that he was 
opposed to the broad guage, and avoided viaducts and tunneling as 
much as possible. His sound knowledge, accurate estimates, unerring 
judgment, and thorough conscientiousness inspired the confidence of 
directors and shareholders, and made all his enterprises fertile in good 
results, 

_ Mr. Devey places the private life of Locke before us in an amiable 
light. He was social and generous to a degree. The author appears 
to have been placed in a position which enabled him to appreciate the 
character of the great civil engineer thoroughly. 
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_His wonderful success had arisen from the application of means to ends. 
Ends for which the means were not forthcoming had for him at any time but 
an evanescent interest, and sometimes no interest at all. How best to dosome- 
thing that wanted doing at once was the problem he most cared to solve. He 
enjoyed the peculiar character of a conflict with what we call inorganic matter. 
That passive submission to storm and sunshine which, even under the most 
favourable application of agricultural and chemical science, must be conceded 
oy the cultivator of the soil, that waiting upon the seasons, that taking of time 
and silent growth into partnership with manual labour, would have irritated his 
active and monarchical mind. In the execution of the great undertakings of 
his manhood, it had been one continuous battle against time and growth, in 
Which he could not afford to let them have a moment’s truce. Truce meant 
victory to them, to him disaster. A holiday meant the collection of water and 
the caving in of a tunnel side. Waiting upon Providence terminated in breach 
of engagement. He had been accustomed always to see his enemy and always 
tohave one. He could never have sate quietly down and watched the baro- 
meter. He had been accustomed to obstacles enough; but they were obstacles 
he could compel, or at any rate encounter. 

Our space will not permit us to make further extract from this 
valuable biography. Joseph Locke died rather suddenly on the 
16th September, 1860, having just entered his fifth-sixth year. The 
melancholy news spread rapidly. ‘ To quiet English sea-side, to gay 
German spa, to the clubs and ’Changes of northern towns, to the 
Squares and balconies of southern cities, went the melancholy tidings, 
atking sombrely in upon the autumn pleasures of hundreds who had 
shown and loved Joseph Locke, and who had thought his life the 
vest life among them all.” 


| 
| 








EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
F BOOKS INTENDED FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES we 
have received a very learned pamphlet on The Hebrew Tenses /liustrated 
Jrom the Oviginal Text of the Old Testament. By Roperr Younc. (Kdin- 
burgh, London, Dublin, and New York: A. Fullarton.)—The author has 
also produced a new translation of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, and 
other Biblical and Oriental works. 

Euclid, for the Use of Schools and Colleges ; comprising the First Six Books 
and Portions of the Eleventh and Twelfth Books ; with Notes, an Appendix, 
and Exercises. By J. Topuunter, M.A., F.R.S. (Cambridge and Lon- 
don : Macmillan and Co. pp. 384.)—The principle of arrangement here 
adopted is to make each distinct assertion begin anew line (according 
to the plan recommended by Frofessor De Morgan) ; and at the ends of 
the lines are placed the references to the preceding principles on which the 
assertionsdepend. ‘To the text are added some judicious notes, exclusively 
geometrical. There is also an appendix, with propositions supplemental 
to those in Euclid, and the work finishes with a collection of exercises. 

The Musical Stwtent’s Manual: containing the Essential Elements of Musical 
Knowledye, and a Succinct Guide to the Reading of Vocal Music; with 


Copious Examples and Exercises. By Tuomas Murny. (Groombridge 
and Sons. pp. 220.)—This is as handy a little musical manual for 


beginners as we have seen. The elements of the theory are explained in 
clear and telling language, and the exercises are good and not too difficult. 

The Orator’s Guide; or, the Practice and Power of Eloquence. By 
J. ANrrogus. (Longmans. pp. 138.)—A serviceable treatise on elocu- 
tion; combining an excellent explanation of theory with well-selected 
models for practice. It may be recommended to those who have the in- 
struction of the young, and who wish them to understand the art of 
eloquent speaking. The author deserves especial credit for the judicious 
manner in which he has selected his examples; always keeping in view 
the propriety of setting before the young examples of Christian virtue. 

Short and Easy French Readings for Little Folks (from four to six years 
old), in the Nursery and out of it, Teaching French by Practice or Urally. 
By L. F. pe Porqver. (Simpkin and Marshall. pp. 182.)—The title- 
page explains the purpose of this pretty little lesson-book, and the book 
itself excellently fulfils the purpose so explained. 

A Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Languages. By Leon 
ContTanseav. (Longmans. pp. 620.)—This is a careful abbreviation by 
M. Contanseau of his larger and well-known work. It is handy to the 
traveller, and cheap to the poorer class of students. We have compared 
it with a pocket dictionary formerly in use, and have discarded our old 
companion on account of the vast acd incontestible superiority of 
M. Contanseau’s work. 

Solutions of Questions in Arithmetic by First Principles. By W. M‘LeEop, 
F.R.G.S. (Longmans. pp. 108.)—This is a mode of teaching arith- 
metic by reason rather than by rule, and is, in our opinion, greatly to be 
preferred to the parrot-like system generally in vogue. 





CHRISTMAS AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


TILL CONTINUE TO MAKE THEIR APPEARANCE upon our 
table. Here are two dear little editions—“‘ dear” only in the affec- 
tionate sense, for (between ourselves and the purchasers) they seem to 
be remarkably cheap—of Gulliver's Travels, by one Jonathan Swift, and 
Robinson Crusoe, by a certain Daniel Defoe. These are published by 
Messrs. Longmans, and are nicely printed, illustrated, and bound. 

Christmas Tales; from the German and other Sources. By J.S. Laurie. 
(Longmans. pp. 208)—is a continuation of “ Laurie’s Entertaining 
Library,” and con prises a collection of seasonable little tales. 

The Nest Hunters; or, Adventures in the Indian Archipelago. By 
Wituiiam Datron. With Illustrations. (Arthur Halland Co. pp. 434.) 
—Mr. Dalton needs no introduction to those youthful readers who are 
fond of interesting and wholesome stories of travel and adventure. He 
has ahappy and ingenious way of so weaving up the fictitious adventure 
of his imaginary heroes with the narratives of reliable travellers, that his 
stories have an air of reality such as no others of the same kind possess. 
His “ plucky boys “\are this time sent to that delightful region of romance, 
the great Indian Archipelago, where they hunt the edible nest of tle sea- 
swallow, pursue tigers, and encounter all manner of adventures. His 
book will be a welcome present to any boy. It is creditably printed and 
got up, and the illustrations are pretty; but that which‘represents Claude 
descending into the caves where the swallows build their nests might have 
been more natural. The next time the artist attempts that subject we 
advise him to get a boy to let himself down a rope, so that he may draw 
him in something more like a possible attitude. 

St. Winifred’s; or, The World of School. (Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
pp. 536.)—A well-written story of school life, evidently as autobio- 
graphical as “Tom Brown” itself. It is written in a pious spirit, and 
tends to illustrate the lesson that, to make Christian men, tle boy must 
be moulded and tempered by the process of a truly Christian education. 

Tuflongbo’s Journey in Search of Ogres, with some Account of his early Life, 
and How his Shoes got worn Out. By Hotme Lee. With six illustrations 
by H. Sanperson. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—A most amusing book, by 
a well-practised hand at writing stories for young folks.. ‘The very cover 
will make the eyes water, so gaudy is it. 

Our Soldiers; or, Anecdotes of the Great Campaigns and gallant Deeds of the 
British Army during the Reign of Queen Victoria. By Wiciram H. G. Kincs- 
ton. (Griffith and Farran.)—We have here the war in India, the war 
with China, the Burmese War, the Russian War, the Campaign in Persia, 
and the Indian Mutiny—all capital reading for our boys. 

Our Sailors ; or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and gallant Deeds of the British 
Navy during the Reign of Queen Victoria. By Wiu1am H. G. KINGSTON. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—This is a companion volume to the former, 
abounding in anecdotes of the valour of the British Tar in all parts of 
the world, and eminently capable of engaging the attention of youth and 
stimulating their patriotism. 

The Boy's Country Book. Edited by Wiu1am Howitt. (A. Ww. 
Bennett. pp. 356.)—A book after a boy’s own heart : full of the country 
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and of country pastimes, and of information most useful to the country 
boy, and at the same time scarcely less interesting to the town boy. We 
must say, however, that after Mr. Howitt’s late escapade against rabbit- 
trapping, in the columns of a daily paper, we were scarcely prepared to 
find him the apologist of bird’s-nesting. His view is curious enough. 
“While there are boys and bird’s nests, there will always be bird’s- 
nesting.” True, but as La Fontaine says, 


A cet age tout est cruel. 


But, says Mr. Howitt, do not move the young, only the nests and the 
eggs, for they “are too beautiful and curious not to be sought after and 
admired,” and besides, “the instinct of parental affection is tenfold more 
strengly developed towards the young than towards the egg.” How does 
Mr. Howitt know that? Surely one ought to bea bird to pronounce 
authoritatively upon such a point ! 

Other pleasant little volumes of this kind are, Hodge-Podge; a Medley 
of Humorous Poetry, Christmas Stories, ce. Mixed by Edmund Routledge. 
(Routledge.) Children’s Sayings; or, Early Life at Home. By Caro- 
line Hadley.——Stories of Old; Bible Narratives Suitable for Children. 
By Caroline Hadley. With seven Illustrations. Second Series, 
New Testament. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)——Katie; or, the Simple 
Hearts. By D. Richmond. With Illustrations by M. J. Booth. (Bell 
and Daldy.)—The last of these is dedicated, by permission, to Miss 
Burdett Coutts: We wish that our space would have permitted us to 
dwell upon each and all of their many excellencies. 


Versicles from the Portfolio of a Sexajenarian. (Longmans. pp. 169).— 
We cannot help thinking that if these “ Versicles” had been kept within 
the portfolio of their author, we should have been spared the perusal of 
come very commonplace verses which, however pleasing they may have 
been to a select circle of admiring friends, certainly have nothing in them 
to entitle them to intrude upon the public eye. In his preface the author 
very naively informs his readers that “in 1839 Messrs. Blackwood, of 
Edinburgh, in signifying their acceptance of some poetical translations 
which he had forwarded to them, requested to be entrusted with the 
writer's ‘ Portfolio,’ for the purpose of extracting such of its contents as 
they might think suitable for insertion in the pages of Maga. From some 
cause or other he neglected to comply with their request.” Let us hope that 
the cause was a more modest estimate of their quality than he now 
appears to entertain. Is it to be supposed that if Messrs. Blackwood 
had been gratified with a sight of the “Portfolio.” they would have 
selected for insertion such a poem as that headed “ Address to a False 
Tooth”? Let the reader judge : 


They err who call thee fa/se. Thou art, dear tooth, 
The very type of constancy and truth; 
For I have had thee Jong, and, since the day 
When first the dentist fix'd thee in my jaw, 
Have found thee still impervious to decay, 
As perfect as a pearl without a flaw, 
And so exempt from every ache and pain 
From which my other teeth are seldom free, 
That I sheuld reckon it no trifling gain 
Could I exchange the few that yet remain 
For sound and serviceable ones like thee. 


There may be something of the coarseness but thefe is certainly nothing 
of the wit of Martial in such an epigram as this: 


TO AN OLD COQUETTE. 
Be wise, Corinna, and replace 
That pretty tooth-pick in its case; 
For Time has pick’d thy teeth too well 
To leave thee e’en a single shell. 
And all thy pains in quest of crumbs 
Will only lacerate thy gums. 
And the worst of it is, that even this is ouly a translation. That, how- 
ever, the ‘* Sexagenarian "may have written some lines worthy of insertion 
into lackwood we perceive indications here and there There is some 
fire discernible in this denunciation of ‘The Freedom of the Presa”: 
a One day I listen’d to a long harangue 
On England’s “ glorious Freedom of the Press,” 
When pondering on the phrase, as if to guess 
Its meaning, I bethought me how the gang, 
The press-gang prowling in her ports, attack 
The famish'd Englishman—how tenderly 
They drag him to a tender, and apply 
The cat or cutlass to his free-born back. 
The “Freedom of the Press! "--detested cant! 
A cheat that glosses over every ill! 
For so that we submit to woe and want, 
And dig their fields and fight thelr battles stil!, 
Our tyrants—curse their condescension !—grant 
That we may write and print whate’er we will. 

Nature's Normal School. The True Model for a National Education By 
James Gat, Author of ‘* End and Essence of Sabbath-school Teaching.” 
(Edinburgh: Galland Inglis. 1862. pp. 272.)—Although we cannot by 
any means agree with all the theological doctrines which Mr. Gall has 
advanced, and which are even more extreme than those held by ultra- 
Evangelicalists, we can readily admit that this little work is, in an edu- 
cational point of view, of considerable interest. Mr. Gall, who tells us 
that “the snows of nearly fourscore winters have now passed over his 


his —— was induced more than half a century ago to become an amateur 
teacher : 


The author's desire to instruct a few ‘apprentices then under his charge, in- 
duced him for the time to become an amateur teacher. Knowing only the 
absurdities which he had felt in his own personal experience when a boy, he had 
to strike out a new plan for himself. His great aim was to cultivate the powers 
of his pupils’ minds, by making them think for themselves, thoroughly to un- 
derstand, and to write, or tell him again, what they were taught. This he soon 
found was most successfully done, by training them to express what they had 
heard or learned in their own words; and while he taught them nothing but 
what was really useful, he at the same timetaught them its use, and endeavoured 
to point out to them how they might most readily and easily turn their acquired 
knowledge to practical use in the ordinary affairs of life. This he gradually 
found could be done only by the drawing of practical lessons from the truths or 
subjects with which his pupils were made acquainted, and applying these lessona 
for their guidance in their every-day life. By this method he found, that every 
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succeeding exercise was becoming more and more easy, useful, and fascinating 
to his interesting pupils. 

Mr. Gall’s success determined him in applying his thoughts to education 
as a science; and the result is the volume before us, in which, though there 
is much that we cannot agree with, there is much also that is original and 
suggestive. 

Poems. By Ropert Sima. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co. pp. 270.) 
—Mr. Selma’s verses are occasionally pretty ; and, though somewhat de- 
ficient in vigour and spirit, are, on the whole, pleasantly free from those 
extravagancies and word-torturings which so many of our modern bards 
mistake for poetic inspiration. Yet it cannot be said that most persons 
would find any difficulty in writing verses to any amount like the fol- 
lowing: 

Flash of beauty, little child! 
testing nowhere long together— 
Undecided, wandering wild, 
Like a swallow, hither, thither; 
Careless as a summer hour 
Hovering over summer lakes; 
Happy as a little flower } 
When the sunny morning breaks ! ( 

Dante’s Divina Commedia: The Inferno. Translated by W. P. WILkte. 
(Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. pp. 211.)—A very creditable 
translation of one of the noblest poems in existence. The method used 
is a kind of blank verse, arranged in rhythmic sentences. A specimen 
will serve to give an idea of the character of the work, and of the style in 
which it is executed. Let it be the famous, well-known passage of the 
entrance into Fell: 


“Through me unto the land of woe. 


— 


Beam of beauty, little child! 
Lovelier that thou art at rest; 
Giving, taking, lustre mild, 
Folded on thy mother’s breast : 
Unregarding shine or shower, 
Closed amid thy field of fun— 
Sleepy as a little flower, 
Eye-shut ere the day is done! 


| and comforting with cheerful smile, 
Through me unto eternal pain. | he led me in to view the secret things. 
Through me unto the souls accurst. | Such sighs, complaints, and wailings 
By justice was my Maker moved. } loud ; 

By power divine my fabric rose, resounded through the starless air, 

by wisdom high and primal love. | that I upon that threshold wept. 

All who before me were create Unnumbered tongues and dialects rude, 
immortals were; and I eternal am. with cries of pain, and accents flerce, 
Abandon hope who enters here.” hoarse screams, and hand strokes loud 

I saw these words in letters black a tumult make, which, raging, whirls 
above a gate inscribed, and cried alarmed : around that space by endless night ob- 
**O Master dear, a fearful threat is there.” secured, 

Then he as one prepared : | as sand doth fly upon the whirlwind’ 

** Now must all doubt be left behind; breath. 
all cowardice be dead. | Distracted by those horrors, I 
Behold the place where thou shalt see unto my Master cried: ‘“* What sounds are 
the spirits sad | these ; : 
who missed their souls’ beatitude.” and who are so vy anguish torn?” 

Then, with my hand in his, 

Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part 1.: Abraham to Samuel. 
By Artaur Penruyn Strayer, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. With 
Maps and Plans. (John Murray. 8vo. pp. 526.)—Whatever comes 
from the pen of Dr. Stanley is certain to be received with favour and 
read with the deepest attention. Earnest, eloquent, learned, with a style 
which is never monotonous, but luring through its elegance, the lectures 
will maintain his fame as author, scholar, and divine. We could point 
out many passages that glow with a true poetic fire, suchas that one which 
describes the finding of Moses by Pharoah’s daughter, and that other which 
describes the Israelites eating the passover. But there are hundreds of 
others pictorially rich and poetically true. The reader experiences no 
weariness, for in every page and paragraph there is something to engage 
the mind and refresh the soul. Though Dr. Stanley in these lectures 
does not assume to be historical, but ecclesiastical—tracing the history 
of the Jewish Church only, he cannot well avoid treating history occa- 
sionally on its broadest basis, and here he demeans himself as a philo- 
sopher and an acute historian. He has, besides, in these lectures, 
a breadth and liberality which make him as an author specially engaging. 
In the preface he explains the objects of his lectures, and one of them 
has been to abstain from writing a consecutive history, but to present the 
main character and events of the Sacred Narrative in such a form as the 
facts of the case will admit. He says: 


The Jewish history has suffered from canses similar to those which still, 


within our memory, obscured the history of Greece and of Rome. Till within 
the present century, the characters and institutions of those two great countries 
were so veiled from view in the conventional haze with which the enchantment 
of distance had invested them, that when the more graphic and critical historians 
of our time broke through this reserve, a kind of shock was felt through all the 
educated classes of the country. 

He adds further on: 

To search the Jewish records, as we would search those of other nations, is 
regarded as dangerous. Even to speak of any portion of the Bible asa “ His- 
tory,” has been described, even by able and pious men, as an outrage upod 
religion. In protesting against this elimination of the historical element from 
the Sacred Narrative, I shall not be understood as wishing to efface the distinc- 
tion which good taste, no less than reverence, will always endeavour to preserve 
between the Jewish and other histories, 

The volume is accompanied with a useful index. 

The New Law of Highways; being the Third Edition of Foote’s Law of 
Highways; containing the General Act, the New Act, and all the decided 
Cases. By Writttam Foore, of Swindon. (Crockford).—Mr. Foote 
the author of this volume, was one of the authors of the new Highways 
Act, and therefore his exposition of it is especially valuable. Moreover, 
he is an experienced magistrates’ clerk, and has a thorough knowledge 0! 
his subject. Two editions of his treatise on the Law of Highways attest 
the opinion of those who have used it. The passing of the new Act 
creating a more perfect machinery for the management of highways, ba? 
induced the issue of a new edition of the entire work, with this statute 
asa part of it. Indeed, the new Act is of very little service to any 
person without the General Act, for the two are expressly incorporated, 
and it is impossible to construe them without continual reference to the 
other. Mr. Foote has brought them together here, pointing out their 
mutual relationship, and he has noted up all the cases on the Law of 
Highways decided up to the date of publication. It is a work that must 
be possessed by every magistrate, waywarden, and solicitor. 
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Life in Dizie’s Land ; or, South in Secession Time. By Epmuxp Kirke 
(Ward and Lock. pp. 282.)—The author professes to describe what he 
has seen, and the object evidently is to paint the Southerners as black as 
possible. In this he certainly succeeds. 

Riddles and Jokes. Collected by the Editor of “‘ Every Boy’s Magazine.” 
Third Series. (Routledge. pp. 126.)}—A collection of jokes, conun- 
drums, riddles, and puns, good, bad, and indifferent ; but all serviceable 
at this Christmas season. 

Analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” By the late Freprerick 
W. Rozertson. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—As this is dedicated by per- 
mission to Mr. Tennyson we may presume that it meets with his appro- 
bation. It is simply an index ruisonné of the poem—just such a key as 
one might write on the margin of one’s copy, and will, no doubt, be very 
useful to those who are unable to understand the poem without such a 


ey. 

. On Matter and Ether; or, the Secret Laws of Physical Change. By 
Tuomas Rawson Birks, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. pp. 216.)—We can- 
not now enter into a careful examination of this volume, or of the im- 
portant theory which it broaches, and we will not pretend to deal with it 
cursorily. It will be sufficient to state that its author is an able physi- 
cist, and that his argument is directed to some of the most recondite 
arcana of science. 

Outlines of Modern Farming. By Ropberr Scorr Burys. Vol. I. 
(Virtue Brothers and Co. pp. 227.)—This rudimentary treatise for the 
use of students of agriculture is designed upon the plan of the series of 
rudimentary works published by Mr. Weale, of which Messrs. Virtue 
Brothers have recently become the purchasers. It is well arranged and 
seems exhaustive as far as it goes, whilst the name of the author is a good 
guarantee of the accuracy of the information. Its price brings it within 
the reach of the humblest student. 

The Sixth Edition of the New Law and Practice of Joint Stock Companies. 
By Epwarp W. Cox, Recorder of Falmouth. (Crockford.)—The law of 
joint-stock companies was amended and consolidated in a single statute 
of the last session of Parliament. Two years had elapsed since the last 
edition of Mr. Cox’s work had been exhausted, and he deferred the pub- 
lication of a new edition until the new law should be produced. Such 
are the changes made by it, that, as the author remarks, it is almost a 
new book. The introduction has been almost entirely re-written. In 
this Mr. Cox describes minutely how a joint-stock company is to be 
formed and conducted, and not merely setting out the law, but giving 
detailed instructions for the promotion and management, including the 
articles of association. This is followed by the new statute, which is 
elaborately annotated ; then we have the new statute for the regulation 
of provident societies, the new winding-up orders, and the French and 
Belgian conventions relating to joint-stock companies. To these are 
added a digest of the decisions of the courts on the law of joint-stock com- 
panies, and finally an extremely copious index, than which nothing is 
more necessary or gives greater value to a law book. 


Or Reprints AND New Enirions, we have received a pretty, nicely- 
illustrated reprint in one volume of The Channings. By Mrs. Heury Wood. 
(R. Bentley.) ——An equally handy and comely reprint in one volume 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s collection of stories from J/ousehold Words, called 
After Dark. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)——Mr. Thackeray’s admirable 
essays The Roundabout Papers, reprinted from the Cornhil/. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) Vol. XI. of the handsome library edition of De Quincey’s 
Works published by Messrs. A. and C. Black. This volume contains 
Coleridge and Opium Eating, with other works.——A reprint in one volume 
of The Mill on the Floss, by “George Eliot.” (W. Blackwood and Sons.) 
—— Messrs. A. and C. Black have added to their shilling reprint of “ The 
Waverley Novels” Kenilworth, being the twelfth volume of the series.—— 
Mesara. Smith, Elder, and Co. have added to their “ Shilling Series” of 
“Standard Authors” 4 Lost Love, by Ashford Owen; Wheat and Tares, « 
my Young Singleton, by Talbot Gwynne; and Amberhill, by A. J. Barrow- 
cliffe. 

Of works published in parts, we have received: Beeton’s Fumily Bible. 
Parts XV. and XVI. Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information. 
Parts XLVIII. and XLIX.——TZhe Boy's Own Library. Vol. III. 
Part XX. (Beeton.)——Home Games. Parts IL, IL, IV. and V.: 
Chess—Billiards. (Beeton.)——Beeton's Own Book of Garden Management. 
Part XV.——Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood. Part XLVI. (Routledge.)——Barrington. By Charles 
Lever. Illustrated by H. K. Browne. Part XI. (Chapman and Hall.) 

Of the December numbers of monthly publications we have received : 
Fraser's Magazine.——The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine.—— London 
Society. (Christmas number.)——The Boy's Own Magazine.——The 
Ecclesiologist ——The Exchange-——Journal of the Statistical Society of 
London.——The Ladies’ Companion and Monthly Magazine.-——Hedderwick's 
Miscellany.——Kingston's Magazine for Boys.— —The Sixpenny Magazine. 
Bentley's Miscellany——St. James's Magazine——The Gardener's Weekly 
Magazine. Journal des Familles——The Technologist——The Eclectic 
Review.——The Dublin University Magazine.—— Bow Bells. Temple Bar. 
——Macmillan’s Magazine, §c. 

Of the January numbers of monthly publications we have received: 
The Cornhill Magazine ——Colman’s Magazine ——Dufiy’s Hibernian Sicpenny 
Magazine. —— Macmillan's Magazine.—— London Society.——The Churchman’s 
Magazine——Temple Bar Magazine.—— Every Boy's Magazine.——The Six- 
penny Magazine.—— The St. James's Magazine. ——The Exchange. Fraser's 
Magazine, Le Follet. 

Of miscellaneous pamphlets and publications, we have received: The 
Gardener's Annual for 1863. Edited by the Rev. S. Reynolds Hole. With 
@ Coloured Illustration by John Leech. (Longmans. ) Old Oscar, the 

Faitijul Dog. By H. G. Reid. (S. W. Partridge.) Suggestions for the 
Application of the Egyptological Method to Modern History, Illustrated by 
Lvanples, (Parker, Son, and Bourn.) The Three Panics Dispelled : a 
Reply to the Historical Episode of Richard Cobden, Esq. Reprinted from 
Colburn’ United Service Magazine. (R. Hardwicke).——Tihe Pentateuchical 
Narrative Vindicated from the Absurdities charged against it by the Bishop of 
Natal. By J. Collyer Knight. (Samuel Bagster and Co.) ——The Bishop 



































of Labuan: u Vindication of the Statements respecting the Bornean Mission 
contained in the last chapter of “Life in the Forests of the Far East,” by 
Spencer St. John. By the Author. (W. Ridgway.) Air and Water: 
their Impurities and Purification. By Henry Bollman Condy. (John 
W. Davies.) ——The Garden Oracle and Floricultural Year Book. 1863. 
Edited by Shirley Hibberd, F.R.H.S. (Groombridge and Sons.)—— The 
British Controversialist, 1862. (Houlston and Wright.) —— Collection of the 
Public General Statutes relating to the Registration of Estates. Edited by James 
Bigg. (Simpkin, Marshal), and Co.) ——Ree's Improved Diary and Alma- 
nack for 1863. (C.J. and A. Penny.)——England under God. By the 
Ven. Archdeacon Evans. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Ada Malcolm. By 








the Exodus of the Israelites and the Position of Mount Sinai. By Charles T- 
Beke, Ph.D. (Williams and Norgate.)——Report of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, §c., Mission to Central Africa, for 1861. (Spottiswoode and Co.) 
Anent the United States and Confederate States of North America. 
(James Ridgway.)——Familiar Letters on the Diseases of Children. By J. B. 
Harrison, MD. (John Churchill.) —— The Temperance Congress for 1862. 
(W. Tweedie.) ——Public Health in Relation to Air and Water. By W.T. 
Gairdner, M.D. (Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas.)—— Our Domestic 
Animals in Health and Disease. By John Gamgee. (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.)——Rozana; the Spanish Maid: a Tale of Modern Times. 
(W. Tweedie ) 

We have also received a volume entitled Dissent in the Balance; or, 
Episcopacy Defended. By Internuncio. (Hugh Williams and Co.)——A 
Treatise on the Physiological Anatomy of the Lungs. By James Newton 
Heale, M.D. (John Churchill.) Hymns for the Church of England. 
(Printed by Spottiswoode and Co.) ——Hymns of Love and Praise for the 
Church's Year. By John S. B. Monsell, LL. D. (Bell and Daldy.) 














MEMORABILIA OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. George Cruikshank has removed his curious and powerful picture, ‘ The 
Worship of Bacchus,” to Exeter Hall, where it is exhibited, accompanied by a 
large collection of early etchings and caricatures from the same pencil. 

The New Society of Water Colours has opened a winter exhibition for the 
relief of the Lancashire distress. 

M. Leys has commenced his first great decorative picture for the Hotel 
de Ville, Antwerp. It represents the entrance of Charles V. into the town, 
when he came to swear to maintain its liberties. 

Asan illustration to the forthcoming work of the Emperor Napoleon IIL., on 
‘“‘ Cxsar’s Campaigns in Gaul,” the veteran Ingres is engaged to paint a portrait 
of the great Roman bused on all the existing authorities. What better authority 
than the coinage? Does not the severe, eager, thoughtful outline stamped 
there accord most perfectly with the character of him who first subdued Rome 
and then the world? 

Three memorial windows (by Messrs. O'Conner) have been placed in Datchett 
Church, in memory of the Prince Consort. 

The subscribers of the Art Union of London are about to subscribe for a 
testimonial of plate to Messrs, Godwin and Pocock, their active honorary 
secretaries. 

Mr. Macpherson, the photographer from Rome, has been exhibiting at Edin- 
burgh, photographed pictures of the che/s d’euvre at the Vatican, projected 
by means of a magic-lantern upon a transparency. The effect was much 
admired. 

M. Horace Vernet having been reported dead (not for the first time), has 
recovered. We understand that his post-mortem biography was already in type 
fur more than one London paper. 

The Musée Sauvageot, recently added to the national collections of France, 
has just been thrown open to the public in the Salle de Henri II., in the Louvre. 
The collection consists of miniatures, old furniture, jewellery, bronzes, porcelain, 
enamels, &c. 

The Royal Academy medals have been distributed :—To Mr. Thomas Henry 
Thomas, a silver medal, for the best drawing from the life; to Mr. F. Holt the 
same, for a drawing from the antique; also to Mr Thebb, for perspective 
drawing, and to Mr George Hall, for a specimen of sciography. No gold 
medal. 

Mr. Abraham Solomon, the well-known artist, died at Biarritz on the 20th 
ult. of disease of the heart. Mr. Solomon, though a young man, had already 
won a high place in his art by several deservedly-popular works, among which 
“Waiting for the Verdict” and ‘*‘ Drowned! Drowned!” may be honourably 
mentioned. He died in the thirty-ninth year of his age, and has left a young 
widow and a large circle of friends to deplore his loss. 

Mr. Marshall Wood is to execute a statute of the (Jueen, to be erected at 
Montreal. 

Mr. Woolner is executing a memorial statue of the late Prince Consort for 
Oxford. 

Mr. Thorneycroft has a commission for a bronze equestrian statue of the 
Prince Consort for Halifax. 

A monument to Uhland is to be erected at Tubingen, the birthplace of the poet. 

They have been inaugurating, at Pesaro, where Rossini was born, a statue in 
his honour. 

The Council of the Art Union has offered 600/. for the plaster design of a group 
in marble, to be decided by competition, open to ail the world. It will 
probably share the fate of all such competitions—no first-rate artist will 
compete, 

The monument to George Stepherson, by Mr. Lough, has been inaugurated 
at Newcastle. 

The statue of General Sir William Napier has been added to the sculptural 
ornaments of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is by Mr. G. G. Adams, who also exe- 
cuted that of General Sir Charles Napier. 

Her Majesty has graciously consented that a cast of the statue of the Prince, 
by Mr. Durham (modelled for the memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851}, 
shall be erected in Guernsey as a memorial, in compliance with the wishes of 
the people of Guernsey. ‘The subscription of such a comparatively large sum 
as that required for the cast and the pedestal (1200/. in all), by the inhabitants 
of so small a place, cannot fail to have impressed the Queen deeply with a sense 
of the loyalty of the Guernsey men, who are truly among the most loyal and 








loving of her subjects. The memorial will be inaugurated at St. Peter Port 
some time in the autumn, 

The jfeuilletoniste in The Queen says:—*A very important and valuable 
addition has lately been made to the sculpture galleries of the British Museum 
in the form of “The Lion of Cheeronea.”’ This noble animal once stood upon 
a monumental tomb, erected in Boeotia, B.c. 338, to the memory of those who 
fell in the Battle of Chaeronea, which the Boeotians fought against Macedonian 





Philip. Pausanias, mentioning this monument, declares that it had no inserip- 
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tion upon it, but only the figure of a lion, ‘‘as an emblem of the spirit of these 
men.” Travellers in modern times make no mention of the lion ; but about 
twenty years ago it was discovered in fragments scattered about the ruins of 
the tomb. These fragments have now been brought over, and are being put 
together bv Mr. Newton, whose Halicarnassian experience and great knowledge 
of the period of art to which the Lion of Choeronea belongs, guarantee that the 
work will be well done.” 

ALL THE Lonpoy THEATRES (with the exception of the Lyceum) have 

ed with the usual pantomimes, burlesques, and extravaganzas proper to the 
season. Clown, pantaloon, the fairy Splendidiferosa, the demon of Blue Blazes, 
and Messrs. Beverley, Calcott, and their attendant brotherhood of the Royal 
Academy of Fairvland rule supreme. Under such circumstances, criticism 
would of course be quite out of place. One noticeable fact is that if the de- 
mand for burlesque and pantomime is great, the supply is scarcely adequate; if 
we are to judge by the fact that some of the most popular writers in that line— 
Messrs. Byron, W. Brough, and E. L Blanchard, to wit—have supplied their 
two or three houses each this year. We leave this problem to be solved in the 
next number of the Quarterly Review. 

Miss Anna Hiles made a successful d/but at Covent Garden in the “ Bohemian 
Girl.” Her voice is a pleasant soprano. She has since appeared successfully as 
Maritanc. 

Mr. Benedict is composing a cantata for next year’s Norwich Festival. 

The Monday Popular Concerts will be resumed on the 13th inst. 

Miss Marion Pitman (the niece of the inventor of Phonography) made her 
début as a singer at a concert given at Meltbam, Huddersfield, for the benefit 
of the Lancashire operatives, and, it is said, with much success, 

M. Rover bas resigned the managerzhip of the Grand Opera, Paris, and is 
succeeded by M. Perrin, manager of the Opera Comique. 

Signor Verdi is going to St. Petersburgh, to superintend the production of 
“<7 Lombardi ” there. 

The pupils of the Royal Academy of Music have presented a deserved testi- 
monial to Mr Lucas, the principal. 

Herr Joachim gave last month a brilliant farewell concert. 

‘“* Messiah ” was given by the Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall on 
the Friday before Christmas-day. The principal vocalists were Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Haigh. 

A “ Mass,” by Dr. Liszt, has been played at Amsterdam. It was originally 
written for Gran” Cathedral, in Hungary; whereupon the Atheneum calls it 
Dr. Liszt’s “‘ Grand Mass.” 

Mile. Patti has won a real succes d'estime at the Grand Opera, Paris. The 
Signor Mario has experienced the reverse at the same house. 

The concerts of the Sacred Harmonic Society have been most successful, and 
the society is reputed to be in a thriving condition. 

Mr. Creswick has been playing //amlet at Sadler’s Wells, with Miss Catherine 
Lucette as Ophelia. 

Mr. George Linley produced a flimsy farce at the Princess’s called “ Law »v. 
Love.” It seems to have been composed for Miss Oliver, who, of course, acted 
the part of the defendant charmingly. 

At the Olympic a piece called ‘‘ My Wife’s Relations” has been produced 
with moderate success. 

A farce has been produced at the Adelphi called ‘*The Ticket of Leave,” de- 
signed to ridicule the needless panic into which twenty-seven millions of people 
have been plunged by the occurrence of twenty robberies with violence. 

The Westminster Play was enacted this year as usual. Returning to their 
early love, the Westminsters gave the ‘‘ Andria” of Terence. 

Mr. Falconer vacated the Lyceum on Wednesday, the 22nd, having played 
“ Peep o’ Day” under its roof no cne knows how many hundred nights. On 
the 22nd he took his benefit to a crowded house, and plaved, by way of change, 
the farce of ‘“ The Irish Lion,” introducing into the performance several novel 
points, not previously attempted by either Mr. Power, the originator of the part, 
or Mr. Hudeon. The peculiarity of these points seemed, in the opinion of some, 
to consist in their close imitation of Mr. Robson in “ Boots at the Swan.” 
Whether from this, or from some other cause, we cannot well determine; but it 
is certain that the opinion of the audience was against these novel innovations, 
and that they did not hesitate to show that such was the case in a most unmis- 

takeable manner. 

Independently of the Christmas entertainments, many changes and novelties 
have been introduced into the politics of the London theatres this Christmas 
season. Mr. Boucicault has opened ‘“ Astley’s”’ under the sounding title of 
‘the Theatre Royal Westminster,” which, from the fact that the theatre, to 
borrow the words of a well-known popular song, 

Doesn't quite live in Westmistere, 

But is t’otler side of the water, 
is a curious misnomer. In spite of the changes in the internal decorations and 
arrangements of the house, the architectural form, the depth of the pit, the 
hoilow sound of the voice as projected from the stage, still announce to the expe- 
rienced theatre-gver that he is in the Astley’s of his youth. Whether Mr. 
Boucicault will succeed in setting the Thames on fire, or even in proving to 
London managers, by example, what a model theatre oucht to be, time alone 
can show. At any rate, it is clear that the transpontine theatre-goers do not 
exhibit any extraordinary curiosity on the subject of the “Taking of Luck- 
now;” for, although the “Theatre Royal” opened with that particularly 
sensational drama, and the police regulations to guard against the fatal conse- 
quences of the expected crush were of the most efficient description possible, the 
attendance proved to be exceedingly small. 

Sheridan Knowles, the veteran dramatist, died last month, in the 82nd year 
of his age. He was born at Cork, was bred to the stage, and soon began to 
write for the drama. Later in life he abjured sack, and became a Baptlst 
preacher, bemoaning to the end of his days his wickedness in writing plays. 
For all that, however, he continued to receive to his dying dav tbe pension of 
2002. a year which Sir Robert Peel allotted him on the Civil List as a play- 
wright, and the very handsome income which the Dramatic Authors’ Society 
collected for the fees of h.s more popular plays. 

The annual ball of the Royal Dramatic College is said to have been anything 
but a success. We have before us a report of the entertainment from the 

News. A list of the guests is given, and, as if toeke it out, their addresses also. 
Thus we arrive at the interesting fact that Mr. Frank Matthews lives at No. 7, 
Linden-grove, Bayswater; whilst Mr. G. Penny resides at 8, John-street, 
Adelphi. Mr. Benjamin Webster presided at the supper, and delivered a 
speech, which the reporter describes as ‘a few graceful utterances,” in which 
were “compressed the essence of a really good speech;” to which he enthu- 
siastically adds: “ Could the inmates of the Maybury Institution have had a 
communicating tube constructed to convey to them there and then the affec- 
tionate and loving remembrances which Mr. Webster presented to his well- 
pleased audience, we are satisfied that, late as it was, many would have risen 
from their beds, that on bended knee they might present a prayer to Heaven to 
Spare to a lengthened existence the life of one who has long been their benefactor 
and their friend.” 
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Dean Swift appears on the Paris stage in a drama at the Odéon, entitled 
‘‘Le Doyen de St. Patrick,” by MM. de Vailly and Ullbach. Stella and 
Vanessa are the heroines. 

Mr. Shepherd finds that he can’t do without Shakespeare at the Surrey, so 
Mr. Phelps has been illustrating “ the immortal bard” there, winning golden 
opinions in Falstaff—him of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

Mi. G. V. Brooke has been filling the City of London Theatre with his voice 
and his popularity. He has been playing Hotspur, in ‘‘ Henry IV.,’’ to Mr, 
Ryder’s Falstaff. 

One night in last month Mr. Sothern played Lord Dundreary for the 300th 
time. A great compliment to the ability of the actor—but what to the sense of 
the British public ? 

Mr. Fechter opens the Lyceum on the 10th inst. with a new romantic drama, 
which has been specially written for him, entitled The Duke's Motto. An ex- 
travaganza by Mr. W. Brough had been announced, but, out of deference to the 
author (who did not wish his work to come a/‘er a long drama) it is postponed 
until Easter. 


Charles Vogel, director of the principal school at Leipsig, the author of several 
geographical works and the father of the jate African traveller, died at Leipsig 
on the 15th November. 

The Rev. W. Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of Navestock, has been appointed the new 
librarian at Lambeth Palace. 

Dr. Mackay, the 7'imes correspondent in the Northern States, refers to the 
‘“‘ignorance’’ of an American official in calling a billion *“ a thousand millions.” 
The “ignorance ” is the Doctor's own. In the States, as in France, a billion is 
‘‘a thousand millions.” 

The mausoleum erected at Frogmore to receive the body of the late Prince 
Consort has been solemnly inaugurated, and the remains have been conveyed to 
their final resting place. 

Mr. W. L. Hughes, the translator of Edgar Poe and other writers into French, 
has been elected a member of the Socielé des Gens de Lettres, being the first 
Englishman that ever had that honour. 

The Polytechnic Institution has added many new and attractive features to 
its well-known programme this Christmas. 

A jaw liberating the press from mapy restrictions is shortly to be promulgated 
in Austria. 

Two cuneiform inscriptions have been discovered in a cave from which the 
principal stream of the Tigris rises, and casts have been taken by Mr. Taylor. 
One is already in London, and is a record of Tiglath-Pileser I.; the other is 
supposed to belong to Sardanapalus. 

No balance-sheet of the receipts and expenditure of the Exhibition has as yet 
been published, and the guarantors remain as yet in ignorance as to what they 
will have to pay. 

In answer to the circular letter of the Council of the Society of Arts addressed 
to the jurors, the majority have given opinions adverse to the priuciple of 
medals and honourable mentions, 

The Royal Commissioners for the Great Exhibition have abandoned the idea 
of holding a state ceremonial in January for the distribution of the medals and 
‘¢ mentions’’—more or less honourable. Having realised the fact that no large 
proportion of exhibitors were likely to risk colds in the head for the sake of 
awards so paltry and so dubious, they have written to the Prince of Wales 
admitting their inability to warm and prepare the building. Since that they 
have intimated to the exhibitors that the medals may be had on application at 
the office after the 10th of January, but that the “ honourable mentions” will 
not be ready until after a later date. 

The literary gossipper in the Jl/ustrated London News says :—‘ One tiny 
paragraph and we have done with controversies. The great Constantine 
Simonides has turned up again, and accuses Professor Tischendorf of passing off 
as an original manuscript of the Codex Sinaiticus sundry excerpts transcribed, 
proprio manu, by him, Simonides, when employed as caligraphist or caligrapher 
(un et Vautre se dit) toa Greek monastery at Mount Athos. The Tischendorfites 
fiercely deny the charge of Simonides, and the pundit of palaolographs retorts, 
and a pretty little paper war is being kept up, whose caloric saves erudite hands 
from chilblains in this raw weather.” 

The reviewer of “ Somebody’s Luggage” in the Times gives the following 
curious account of the ‘* Arabian Nights”: ‘‘The author of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ was as puzzled as Mr. Dickens how to bind into a garland the nume- 
rous tales which he had in store. He conceived the idea of their being told during 
a thousand and one nights to the Sultan as a soporific. If the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments’ were intended to invoke sleep Mr. Dickens need not be 
ashamed,” &c. Ought not this writer to peruse the “ Arabian Nights ” once 
more ? 

A correspondent of the Morning Post, desirous of giving dynastic warrant for 
Prince Alfred’s election to the Greek throne, gives the following curious piece of 
genealogy to prove that Queen Victoria has a lineal descent from the Emperor 
Constantine. 





Constantine the Great. 
| 
Constantina. 


Basil the Macedonian, “ descendant Arsaces,” 
i 
Basil I., Imp. 867. 


Eudocia. 


Leo VL., the Philosopher. 





Zoe Carbonnopsina. 


Constantine VII.,* the Beloved. 


Helena, daughter of Romanus I. 
— Il, 
Theophiaia. 
Theophano, “the Beautiful.” t 





Otho II., Emperor of Germany. 


Mathilde ot Germany. 





Theodoric IV. of Hainault, &e. 
| 
Philippa of Hainault. 





Edward IIL. 
Victoria. 
* Gibbon (Eckhel) X. ¢ See Mentzel. 
Bravo! as Mr. Hannay would say—“ there's nothing like blood.” Or, a8 
another zealous genealogist once observed to us, “ Well, the Queen belongs, 
after all, to a very decent old family !” 
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Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition have placed at the disposal 
of the Counci!, for distribution to the members of the Society of Arts and of the 
Institutions in Union, copies of the Industrial and Fine Arts Catalogues, by 
way of disposing of the “remainders,” having already presented a copy of each 
to the policemen on daty in testimony of their gratitude. 

Last month died Miss Julia Pardoe, an authoress of some reputation. She 
was bornin Yorkshire, “early in the present century ’’—how early gallantry 
sayeth not. She published poems when 13 years, and went on publishing. 
Her best known, and perhaps her best books were * The Life of Francis I.” and 
The Life of Marie de Medici.” ‘The City of the Suitan” and other books 
written on Oriental subjects are full of misconception, and are nearly worthless. 

A curious blunder was perpetrated in the reports of the ceremony inaugurating 
the Prince Consort’s Mausoleum at Frogmore. A hymn, evidently composed 
for the occasion, being headed in the programme ‘‘ In Memoriam,” was mistaken 
by the reporters as a quotation from Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.” The first verse 
ran thus :— 

O fond and loving spirit, thou 

Far, far away from me art now; 

I miss the hand of friendship true, 

The heart that all my feelings knew. 
In the first place, there are only a very few verses in Tennyson's poem in thi 
metre, and these are certainly not among them; in the next place, we wonder 
what the Laureate would say at having these lines attributed to him. 

Mr. John Leycester Adolphus, a gentleman well known.at the Common Law 
Bar, died on the 24th ult. Mr. Adolphus will be remembered as the co-editor of 
the series of reports ‘* Barnwell and Adolphus” and ‘‘ Adolphus and Ellis ;” 
also of a little volume proving from internal evidence that Sir Walter Scott 
must have been the author of “* Waverley.” 

In the Edinburgh Courant Mr. ‘James Hannay contradicts the hitherto uni- 
versally received statement that Mr. Disraeli once edited the late Mr. John 
Murray's short-lived Tory paper, The Representative. What says the present 
Mr. Murray to this? Our own impression is, that Mr. Disraeli was engaged 
upon The Representative, not as editor, but as theatrical critic; for we have 
heard that when the engagemeut was proposed to him, he assented in true 
“ Vivian Grey ” style—stipulating for ‘‘ an opera-box and cabriolet.” 

Christmas has been kept up with great festivity at the Crystal Palace. There 
has been a grand lighting-up of the Palace with gas, sacred music on Christmas 
Day, mumming, mince-pies, Christmas trees, end Blondin. The most extra- 
ordinary performance which has taken place at this institution during the past 
yeai, however, has been the declaration of a dividend of 3 per cent., which is 
equal to 8 per cent. for those who have bought at present prices. 

Dr. J. E. Gray (whose forte is not in logic, wherever it may be) has been 
lately distinguishing himself in another direction. In a ‘‘ Hand Catalogue of 
Postage-stamps, for the Use of Collectors,” Dr. Gray lays claim to the original 
conception of the penny postage-stamp. In so many words, he says that he could 
not devote his time to the development of his scheme, but ‘ fortunately Mr. 
(now Sir) Rowland Hill, who had leisure at command... . undertook the 
question,” and, with sundry aid, “ carried the question.” In reply to this, Sir 
Kk. Hill says: “ If this strange story is not intended fora joke, it amounts to 
one of the most extraordinary hallucinations on record. But, however this 
may be, most assuredly the statement has not the slightest foundation in fact.” 
In rejoinder to this, Dr. Gray alleges that he never stated that he had com- 
municated his suggestion to Mr. Hill, but he reiterates his claim to have been 
the first to suggest the plan. If this plea is to hold good, the first person 
who declared it to be a desirable thing to travel at the rate of tifty miles an 
hour, must have all the credit of the railway system ; and the first artillery 
officer who said: ‘‘ Be gad! if we could only pitch the balls three miles or so,” 
ought to take the laurels from Sir William Armstrong. 

The Turkish Government is arranging a national Exhibition, which will no 
doubt have the effect of attracting many of the curious and inquiring to Con- 
stantinople, and will also present an unusual opportunity for developing the 
resources and, in some respects, unrivalled manufactures of the Ottoman 
empire. The steel of Damascus and of Upper Albania will be there to put to 
shame the chefs d'wuvres of Sheffield and of Solingen ; silks from all parts of the 
empire will defy the competition of Lyons and Macclesfield ; and the most 
exquisite embroideries in the world will be exhibited by the principal harems 
in the City of the Sultan. These are but a few points of interest. It is stated 
that among other peculiar arrangements, necessitated by the manners of the 

le, is one for setting aside a special day of the week for the admission of 

ies Only. The Turks have evidently no notion of converting their exhibition, 

designed tor a serious purpose, into a mere fashionable lounging walk for the 
idlers of both sexes. 





A German mechanician is exhibiting a talking automaton at Paris. The 
figure, of course, is—woman. 

Mr. Glaisher has been delivering lectures on his balloon ascents, and also on 

“Natural History and Palzontology,” to the Leeds Philosophical Society. 
, The report of the committee of the Academie des Science, appointed to con- 
sider the question, bas determined that, although Mr. Crookes was the first to 
perceive the existence of the new metal, Thalium, by means of the spectrum 
analysis of MM, Bunsen and Kirchoff, the merit of having first obtained the 
pure metal is due to M. Lamy. 

The Christmas course of lectures at the Royal Institution began on Saturday, 
the 27th ult. The state of Professor Faraday’s health will prevent him again 
this year from enlightening the juvenile savants on the recondite secrets of che- 
mistry ; but they will have, en révanche, Dr. Frankland’s six Jectures on “ Air 
and Water,” the first of which opened the series. 

The conditions of a grand international dog-show, to be held during the 
persent year in the garden of the French Sociéié d’Acclimatation, have been 
published. 

THE FEATHERED FOSSIL.—ARCH.LEOPTERYX. 

Is OUR LAST NUMBER, we referred to Professor Owen’s paper on the 
Supposed feathered reptile, read before the Royal Society, on the 20th of 
November last. The prodigy turned out to be a bird, though a bird with a 
serpent’s tail, and, we are glad to say, it was immediately after exhibited in a 
Slass case of the geological gallery at the British Museum, where we have had 
4 good look at it. We will not tire our readers with a repetition of the anatomi- 
cal details which settled the rank and relationship of the new candidate for a 
high Pedigree, but just take a bird’s-eye view of itsremains. The fossil is about 
the size of a crow, spread out on the surface of a slab of lithographic stone, 
Measuring 17 by 23 inches; the counterpart, or corresponding slab, contains 
Very little more than the impression of the bones and feathers. There are two 
expanded tufts of feathers, not much like wings, but rather reminding us of 
those magnificent plumes of the Bird of Paradise in the adjoining bird gallery. 
etween these there is the little bone we call (at Christmas time) the © merry- 
thought,” and wing bones on each side, which do not seem to be much connected 
With the fans. A third plume of feathers is evidently attached to the tail, and 
atranged herring-bone fashion along each side of it, instead of forming a tult at 
the end, as in living birds. The tail is eight inches long, and more like a rat’s- 
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tail than a “parson’s nose.” There are twenty joints in it, each long and 
slender, and supporting a pair of feathers, with an extra pair at the end. These 
are faintly impressed, but show the furrowed inner side of the quills, and the 
vanes are very distinct under a lens. One leg is imperfectly preserved, but the 
other is in good condition, and has a true bird’s foot with three toes, and an 
opposable hinder claw, fit for perching. There are alse two slender bones, with 
long sharp claws, in the proximity of the right wing, which are supposed to 
answer to the wing-spurs of the Syrian biackbird, spur-winged goose, and 
apteryx, used to strike with in combat or defence. They are, however, more 
like the small claws of the winged Pterodactv!, of which Mr. H. Woodward has 
promised to give some aecount in the /ntel/ectual Observer for January. The 
most characteristic portions of the fossil bird—the head and breast-bone—are 
unfortunately wanting, and it might have been open to any one to speculate on 
the possibility of its mandibles being armed with teeth, had not the opportune 
arrival of several skeletons of the real fossil flying reptile, enabled us to see how 
very slight and superficial are the points of resemblance between them. These 
fossils belong to the Solenhofen Collection, made by Dr. Haberlcin, and lately 
purchased by the trustees of the Museum. Only part of it has arrived at pre- 
sent, including other reptiles, and some wonderfully fine and perfect fishes 
from the same cream-coloured stone. The price of the whole will be 70 
450/. as stated positively by a contemporary. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

be E PAPERS read before the Geological Society in the last month have been of 

local or limited interest. On Dec. 10, Mr. O. C. Marsh, of Yale ¢ ollege, ex=- 
hibited and described two vertebre from the coal-measures of 5S. Joggins, Nova 
Scotia, which he considered to be FExaliosavrian, and had named Lousuurus 
Acadianus. Professor Huxley suggested that they might have belonged to 
some Labyrinthodont reptile, similar to those lately discovered in the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow coal-fields. Sir Charles Lyell remarked that Professor Agassiz 
admitted the reptilian character of the remains until informed of their geolugicai 
age, when he became anxious to make out that they were fishy. hates 

Mr. C. Austin made a communication on the geology of Tourga, in Siberia, a 
district celebrated for the garnets and emeralds found in its primary rocks- 
The Miocene Tertiary deposits of this place contain a fossil fish called Aspius 
Middendorfi, and an Estheria, also named after the famous Rassian traveller. 

On Dee. 17 Professor Harkness gave an elaborate paper on the Skiddaw slates, 
with the associated syenites and green porphyries. The upper portion, consist- 
ing of purely sedimentary slates, is estimated at 8000 feet, and the lower part, 
of green slates and porphyries, at 10,000 feet more. The slates contain 
Graptolites and a crustacean (Peltocaris?). They have the same general strike 
as the metamorphic rocks of Scotland, and appear to have been al! disturbed at 
the same time, viz., before the deposition of the upper part of the Old Red Sand- 
stone. Mr. Salter considered these slates were of the age of the lower Llandeilo 
rock in Wales and of the Quebec group in Canada. The various portions of it 
were characterised by particular species of Graptolite, which indicated a regular 
change of conditions from the lower to the upper part of the series. Sir 
R. Murchison had always considered the Skiddaw slates typically Lower Silu- 
rian; but Professor Ramsay was not at all sure whether they were of the age 
of the Llandeilo slates or the Caradoc sandstone. Professur T. R. Jones gave 
an account of the fossil species of Estheria and Leaia, genera of bivalve erus- 
taceans. He described fourteen species, all from fresh water or brackish water 
deposits, and reaching from the Devonian to the Tertiary strata. The geogra- 
phical range of some of them was very great, being found in North America, 
Siberia, and India. Of the twenty-three recent species few, if any, inhabited 
brackish water, and none were marine. 

In the discussion which foilowed the reading of Professor Owen's paper, some 
doubt was expressed by Mr. Gouid, the ornithologist, as to whether the 
archeopteryx ever possessed the power of flight. Professor Owen bad assumed 
this capacity because the creature had feathersand a furculum; but the feathers 
were not “primaries,” and there were many birds with a furculum, yet quite 
unable to fly. He had been very unwilling to admit that the fossil was a bird at 
all, and hoped Mr. Owen would invent a new class of animals for its reception. 

At the meeting uf the Zoological Society, Dec. 9, Mr. W. H. Flower, of the 
College of Surgeons, described the anatomy of a South American monkey 
(Pithecia monachus), lately deceased in the society’s gardens. In this little 
creature, weighing only 19 oz., from extreme emaciation, the brain weighed 
460 grains, and the hippocampus minor was well marked. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace exhibited seven new species of birds collected by Mr. Allen 
at the Xulla Islands, a small group intermediate between Celebes and the 
Moluccas. Altogether, forty-nine kinds of birds were obtained, twenty-six 
common to Celebes and thirteen to the Moluccas, while ten are widely distri- 
buted. So that, on this evidence, the islands belong to Celebes rather than the 
Moluccan group. The occurrence of a number of peculiar species harmonises 
with what is known of the distribution of birds in otber tropical islands. 

Mr. Arthur Adams described some new shells from Japan. This gentleman 
has been about five years and a half as surgeon to the Government surveying 
ship Acton, and has brought home a great store of conchological observations 
and discoveries. He has confirmed and extended the statement (before doubt- 
ful) that some of the shells of the North Atlantic (species of Scissurella, Bucci- 
num, Fusus, Astarte, Poromya, Terebratula, Rhynchouella, &e.) have not only 
effected the ‘north-west passage,” but are living comfortably in Japanese 
waters. He has also obtained from deep water (upwards of 100 fathoms) a sutte 
of small and curious shells, very similar in character to those (alluded to in the 
Critic of December) discovered by Mr. Barrett in Jamaica ; a tew of the species 
are apparently identical. 

Mr. Frank Buckland exhibited some preparations of the anatomy of a por- 
poise which died at the Society’s gardens on the preceding Friday. it was 
procured from a fishmonger’s in Bond-street, and was very unwell at the time, 
having been forty-eight hours out of water, and twelve of them spent on the 
fishmonger’s slab. Nevertheless, it revived a little with a dose of brandy and 
water, and was able to swim twice across the seal poud. On the post-mortem 
it was found that one fin had been broken ; there had been a blow on the head, 
and a cut on the tail; and both eyes had been destroyed by the fishermen, who 
have a tradition that porpoises and do!phbins ¢e// eact other. But for these out- 
rages the creature might have lived, at least for some time, at the gardens. Mr. 
Buckland gave one of his amusing de-criptions of the cervical vertebra, blow - 
hole, and other points of the animal. 
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Mapam Tussavup's.—This exhibition, to which.recently many additions have 
been made, and in which many improvements have been adopted, was, during 
the recent holidays, crowded with a more than usua! number of visitors ; indeed 
on one or two evenings it was with difficulty ingress to the rooms could be 
obtained. Two new figures attracted considerable attention; one of them was 
an effigy of the father of English bards, Gee firy Chaucer, the other an effigy of 
Caxton, the printer—both strictly correct in portraiture, and both very cleverly 
modelled. Jt would be quite as well if the proprietor would introduce more 
such effigies as these, and get rid of many illustrious nebodies about whom 
nobody cares a straw. 
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‘ BOOK NEWS: “s 
i A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER'S REGISTER. = 
: “ scie 
/ HE PRINCIPAL SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES of the | In Fiction we have Mr. Wilkie Collins’s ‘No Name,” reprinted a 
late Prince Consort, including his Correspondence with the | from All the Year Round; ‘The Countess Kate,” by Miss Yonge; Eng 
Duke of Wellington in 1850, when the Duke urged upon the Prince | ‘* The Cost of a Secret,” by Miss Isabella Blagden; ‘* Married in T 
the acceptance of the office of Commander-in-Chief of the British Haste,” by Mr. Lascelles Wraxall ; ** The Neapolitan Commander,” mr 
Army, bas been the most important publication of the past month, | by Mr. Armstrong; ‘ Niccolo Marini, or the Mystery Solved ;” rep! 
and, as might be expected, the volume has met with an extraordinary | ‘* Such Things Are,” by the Author of ** Recommended to Merey ;” M 
sale. We have also ** Remains in Prose and Verse of A. H. Hallam;” | ‘* Thalatta, or the Great Commoner, a Political Romance ;” * A whi 
a third series of Sir Bernard Burke's * Vicissitudes of Families ;” | Prodigal Son,” by Mr, Dutton Cook; “ The Duchess of Trajetto,” you 
** Letters of Samuel Rutherford,” edited by the Rev. A. A. Bonar; | by the Author of ** Mary Powell ;” ** The Scapegrace at Sea;” “The K 
** Life and Labours of the Rev. John Anderson and the Rev. Robert | Dead Lock,” by Mr. C. M. Smith; **Entanglements ;” and ** My. reat 
Johnston,” by the Rev. John Braidwood ; ** Daniel Manin and Venice | self and My Relatives. T 
in 1848-49,” by M. Henri Martin, with an introduction by Mr. Isaac shot 
Butt, M.P.; * Calvin, his Life, Labours, and Writings,” translated Complaints against the catalogue of the British Museum have whe 
from the French of M. Felix Bungener; and the first volume of the | ceased for some time past. People get weary of the question; but it a 
** Life, Times, and Writings of the Bishop of Exeter,” by the Rev. | is a pity that the literary public should discontinue its vigilance, as Cha 
Reginald N. Shutte. we believe that there must be thousands of works not yet posted up. $ 
In Travet we have Mr. Russell's “* My Diary North and South,” | Foreign literature, especially periodicals, are woefully in arrears. ‘The sam 
a work distinct from his letters to the Times; ‘* Ten Years in the | French have been finding fault with their catalogue of the Imperial mal 
United States,” by Mr. D. W. Mitchell; ‘* Four Years in British Library, and the Moniteur has come to the rescue of the officials. op 
Columbia and Vancouver Island,” by Mr. R. C. Mayne; * Life in | The Government journal, speaking no doubt under the inspiration of "T 
Normandy in 1848,” by an English Resident ; ** Through Algeria,” | the Minister of Public Instruction, says, that every mode of making a Ens 
by Miss Crawford; ** Life on the Niger; or, the Journal of an | catalogue will find censurers. It is precisely on account of this com 
African Trader,” by Mr. William Cole; ‘* Journal of a Political | barren struggle between such and such a system that for a century aut! 
Mission to Afghanistan in 1857,” by Mr. H. W. Bellew; ‘* Lost | there was no catalogue of the Imperial Library, and no means of te 
among {the Affghans; or, the Adventures of John Campbell among | finding one’s way in the flood of books which every day augments 7 
the Wild Tribes of Central Asia,” edited by Mr. H. Oswald Fry; | there. In 1854, M. Fortoul, Minister of Public Instruction, had the neat 
* China from a Medical Point of View in 1860-61, and Nagasaki as | courage to take a part, perfectly well knowing that this was to expose Sig: 
a Sanatarium,” by Mr. C. A. Gordon ; ** Flindersland and Sturtsland; | himself to inevitable criticism. All that belongs to the Imperial of J 
or, the Inside and Outside of Australia,” by Mr. W. R. Jessop; and | Library, on every subject, has been catalogued on slips, so that for ” 
*- Geological Observations in South Australia,” by the Rey. Julian | the last ten years nothing new has entered the library which has not Esq 
Woods. its class slip. Thus confusion has been avoided for the present. For upo 
In Science there have appeared ‘*The Weather-book, a Manual | the past, they have catalogued on slips, and then placed in registers of t 
of Practical Meteorology,” by Admiral Fitzroy; ** The Tropical | several of the letters which constitute our bibliographical alphabet. and 
World, a Popular Scientific Account of the Natural History of the | This has been already done for A, B, C, D, which comprise all the pee 
Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms in the Equatorial Regions,” by Dr. | ancient divisions, Bibles (texts, versions, Jewish or Rabbinical, Chris- T 
George Hartwig; * Life in Nature,” by Mr. James Hinton, being a | tian interpretations), liturgies, councils, synods, the Fathers, theolo- enti 
series of papers reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine; and Mr. gicians of the Greek and Latin Church, ancient and modern Jansenisme of } 
Robert Mallet’s Report on + The Great Neapolitan Earthquake of | casuists, catechists and preachers, ascetics, controversialists. When dest 
December, 1857.” shortly they will have finished D dis (heterodox theologians), oh 
In Generar Lirerature we have * Diutiska, a Historical and | and E (canon law) they will fuse into a whole the six inventories aa 
Critical Survey of the Literature of Germany from the earliest | of these letters, and then will be found a complete instrument of 
period to the age of Gocthe,” by Mr. Gustav Solling ; “‘Shakspere’s | research for the whole of theology, i.e., for matter so abundant, mor 
Commentaries,” by Dr. G. G. Gervinus, of Heidelberg, translated by | that it forms about the fifth part of the immense collections of the Ps 
F. E. Bunnett ; The Functions of Si and Qué with special reference | library. Letter F, which comprises legislation and jurisprudence, po 
to German Theories,” by Mr. Gavin Hamilton; ‘* Waterloo, the | has been to a great extent classified, which renders more easy the nits 
Downfall of the First Napoleon, a History of the Campaign of 1815,” | formation of an inventory. Letter N (history of England) is finished usef 
by Mr. George Hooper; ** Problems in Human Nature,” being three | on slips, classed, and about to be placed in registers. Letter T (medical the 
Essays on the Source of Vanity, the Decline of Sentiment, and Dis- | sciences) a division very rich in rare and ancient books, is finished, ae 
appomtment in the Religious World ; ‘+ Roundabout Papers,” by | and a third of its catalogue is already printed and published. As to oa 
Mr. W. M. Thackeray, reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine; ‘The | the catalogue of letter L (history of France), it is likewise’ finished, and 
Commonplace Philosopher in Town and Country,” by A. K. H. B.; | and three-parts published. In this catalogue, it is insisted that every- mor 
** The Poet's Journal,” by Mr, Bayard Taylor; **Sisterhoods in the | thing will be found which has been published on a public event, ona hint 
Church of England, with notices of some Charitable Sisterhoods in treaty of peace, on a battle, on a sovereign, on the biography of Pe 
the Romish Church,” by Miss Margaret Goodman; “ Little Jehan any Frenchman whosoever, on a locality of the Empire. In short, an 
de Saintré,” done into English by Mr, Alexander Vance; the sixth | the Imperial Library of Paris is determined not to be behind- that 
and seventh and last volumes of the collected edition of Thomas | hand with the British Museum, the libraries of Oxford, Berlin, Stoc 
Hood's Works ; and the second volume of Mr. Hensleigh Wedg- | Amsterdam, &c., with regard to its Oriental riches, which in these M 
wood’s ** Dictionary of English Etymology.” latter years, have published, in whole or in part, the catalogue of their : 2 
In Porrry we have a translation of Homer's Odyssey into dramatic | manuscripts in the languages of the East. ‘Thanks to M. M. A. bool 
blank verse, by the Rev. T. S. Norgate ; a volume of Selections from | Reisiaud and his able colleagues, the library could send to the press of E 
Mr. Robert Browning's Poetical Works; ‘Golden Leaves from the | any day the catalogue of its Hebrew MSS. ‘The catalogue of Arabic lish 
Works of the Pocts and Painters,” by Mr. Robert Bell; an | MSS. is far advanced; those in Persian and Turkish are completed. = 
** Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's ‘In Memoriam,’” by the late Rev. | M. Renan has brought to a close the Syriac catalogue ; M. Zotemberg ben 
F. W. Robertson, of Brighton; ‘The Songs of Scotland prior to | and Father Soukias Baron finish the Ethiopian and Armenian cata- “a 
Burns,” with the tunes, by Mr, Robert Chambers; ‘* Wordsworth’s logues. Thus the five volumes comprising the Oriental section will Rou! 
Poems for the Young,” with fifty illustrations, by Mr. John | not be wanting. pb 
Maewhirter and Mr. John Pettie; and ‘* The Chorale Book for Eng- The Imperial Library certainly begins, at length, to show signs of — 
land, and Lyra Germanica,” a complete hymn-book for public and | vitality. The readers are to have better accommodation, and they ; 
private worship, the bymns translated from the German by Miss | will no longer have to contrast their own reading-room unfavourably Age 
Catherine Winkworth, and the music compiled and edited by Professor with that of the British Museum in point of luxuries. The furniture Uni 
Sterndale Bennett and Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. has been completely renovated. ‘Two large oak tables, covered with Co., 
In TuEoLocy there have appeared ‘Lectures on the History of | morocco, occupy the whole length of the room. Each reader 18 man 
the Jewish Chureb, by Canon Stanley ; ‘* England under God,” by | allowed a space of thirty-nine inches, and finds under his table a peg the | 
Archdeacon Evans; a second series of ‘* Sermons preached before the | for his hat and a large loop for his paletot. Oak chairs on castors the r 
University of Oxford,” by the Bishop of Oxford; ‘Sermons on the replace the straw-bottomed chairs of former times. There was wont mani 
Grace of God,” by the Bishop of Brechin; ‘* DialoguesbetweenaClergy- | formerly to be a rush made at the inkstands, there not being sufficient furth 
man and a Layman on Family Worsbip,” by the Rev. F, D. Maurice for the number of readers; now every one has his own china ink- from 
‘* Speaking to the Heart, or Sermons for the People,” by the Rey. Dr. | stand, and one that will not upset. We do not read of the further pr 
Guthrie ; and a translation from the Latin of Spinoza’s celebrated luxury of pens ad libitum. But the greatest innovation is the jntro- inevi 
** Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, or a critical Inquiry into the | duction of a great number of works of reference into the reading its de 
History, Purpose, and Authenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures; with | room, which the reader may consult at his pleasure without ourse 
the Right to Free Thought and Free Discussion asserted, and shown | the intervention of attendants. This is a great boon. For- - 
to be not only consistent, but necessarily bound up with True Piety | merly, half-a-dozen dictionaries were all the students could place hand pi 
and Good Government.” ~ | upon. cour: 
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«“ EprigRaMs, ANCIENT AND Movery,” edited by the Rev. John Booth, will 
be published in a few days by Messrs. Lorgman and Co, : ; 
EARL STANHOPE has in the press a volume of ‘** Miscellanies,” which Mr. 
Murray will publish in the course of the present month. | 
CARDINAL WISEMAN is announced to lecture on the points of contact between 
" science and art at the Royal Institution on Friday, the 30th January. 
Tue DeaTH oF Mrs. CreiGHToy, another of the contemporaries of Burns, 
js reported by the Wigtownshire Free Press. 
Mr. Evrav Burritt, * the learned blacksmith,” is, we hear, about to make 
England his home. : 

Tye NATIONAL REvIEw for the present quarter is the first number under the 
new management. : : ; . ; ede 

Tue Rev. Dr. M‘CAvt is preparing a volume which will contain a seriatisn 
reply to Bishop Colenso’s objections to the Pentateuch. : 
Mr. FrovpE, we hear, is about to resign the editorship of Fraser's Magazine, 
which he has,conducted ever since the lamented death of Mr. J. W. Parker, the 

unger. 
voTHe LATE Dr. Corroy, Dean of Bangor, has left a Diary for publication. 
It was commenced upwards of forty years ago; and those who have heard 
readings from it look forward to its publication with much interest. 

Tue STORY OF THE Lire or Joun ANpeERsoy, the fugitive slave, will 
shortly be published by Mr. Tweedie. Anderson sailed last week for Liberia, 
where he will settle. 

Mrs. GASKELL will commence this month, in Al/ the Year Round, a story 


-  ertitled “A Dark Night’s Work.’’ It will be completed in Marcb, when Mr. 


Charles Reade will begin his new fiction in the same pages. 

Sream MANUFACTURED Parer HancGincs.—The Bristol Mirror describes 
samples of paper hangings printed by steam, and equal, the writer says, to any 
manufactured by hand. They are facsimiles of the only specimens of steam- 


[ printed wall-paper sent tu the Exhibition, and being so printed are turned out 


at about half the cost of those produced by hand, 

Tae Tu1rD AND Fourra Votvmes of “ The History of Normandy and 
England,” by Sir Francis Palgrave, are nearly ready for publication, and will 
complete the work. Such portions as were not printed at the time of the 
author’s decease have been supplied from his notes and MSS. by his son, Mr. 
F. T. Palgrave. The work will be published by Messrs. Parker, Son, and 
Bourn. 

Tue Rev, R. Bruce Kennarp, M.A., rector of Marnhall, has a volume 
nearly ready, entitled, ‘‘ Essays and Reviews: History, General Character, and 
Significance; Persecution, Prosecution, Judgment of the Arches Court; Review 
of Judgment.” The work will be a general defence of ‘' Essays and Reviews” 
and its authors. 

A Few Montus Srvce a prize of fifty guineas was offered by Henry Tucker, 
Esq., Vice-president of the Farringdon Agricultural Library, for the best essay 
upon labourers’ dwellings in rural districts. The essay was to trace the causes 
of the crowded and defective condition of such dwellings; to exhibit the moral 
and physical effects upon the inmates; and to suggest practical measures for 
lessening the evil. The prize has been adjudged to the Rev. W. Hickman 
Smith, of Penge, Surrey, and the essay is to be published immediately. 

Tue Rev. J. C. M. Betiew is about to appear as author of a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare’s House at New Place, Stratford-upon-Avon : a History 
of New Place, from its original erection by Sir Hugh Clopton, 1490, to its 
destruction in 1759, together with an Account of the Great Garden ; accom- 
panied with illustrations, copies of fines, indentures, &c., Pedigrees of the 
Shakespere and Clopton Families, a ground-plan of the estates of New Place, 
and plan of excavations lately made.” 

THe Investors’ AND Stock ExcHANGE MAGAZINE, an eighteen-penny 
monthly, commences with January. The object of this magazine is not to 
supplant or displace any other, but to afford the greatest amount of information 
in the smallest space of all the current monetary intelligence of the month, thereby 
occupying as little tise as possible of its readers in obtaining such a deside- 
ratum. It will be a perfect record of monetary events, and will therefore be 
useful as a work of reference on such subjects, a3 no other periodical will contain 
the same information detailed in so systematic a fashion. 

FemaLe Printers.—Dr. Beddoes, of Clifton, printed in 1792. bat never pub- 
lished, a poem on Alexander’s Expedition to the Indian Ocean, with elaborate 
notes. His biographer, Dr. Stock, gives an analysis of the poem, with extracts, 
and a report on the dissertations appended to it, adding: ‘* One circumstance 
more relating to this work should be recorded, because it suggests a benevolent 
hint, too valuable to be lost. It was printed in a remote village, and the com- 
positor was ayoung woman. ‘I know not,’ savs Dr. Beddoes, ‘if women be 
commonly engaged in printing, but their nimble and delicate fingers seem ex- 
tremely well adapted to the office of compositors, and it will be readily granted 
that employment for females is among the greatest desiderata of society.”— 
Stock's Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Beddoes, M.D., 1811, p. 68. 

MSS. or THE Port Burxs.—Some Istters of Burns have just been disposed 

of in a sale at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s, Leicester-square. They consisted 
of upwards of twenty autograph letters with some poetry and a common-place 
book. The letters have all, more or less, been used by Dr. Currie in his edition 
of Burns’ Correspondence, but the originals, just sold, contain many unpub- 
lished passages illustrative of the genius and peculiarities of the writer, as well 
a8 numerous particulars of the personal history of the poet and his family. 
Divided into twenty-six lots, they produced over one hundred pounds. The 
following interesting items also occurred in the catalogne, and sold at the prices 
annexed. Lot 154, a short letter of Alex. Pope, 3/.10s. Lot 170, a letter of 
Roubiliac the sculptor, 32. 15s. Lots 353 and 354, letters of the poet Cowper, 
3L 14s, and 3. 17s. Lot 377, a letter of the Baron Munchausen, whom nine- 
tenths of our readers have no doubt considered as apocryphal in person, as are 
his narratives, produced 1. 7s. 
* Me. Witttam Howirt's new work, ‘‘ The History of the Supernatural in all 
Ages and Nations, in all Churches, Christian and Pagan, demonstrating a 
Universal Faith,” will be published in two volumes, by Messrs. Longman and 
Co., in the course of a few weeks. “At atime,’ says Mr. Howitt, “ when so 
Many objections are raised to portions of the Scripture narrative, which unsettle 
men’s minds and haunt them with miserable forebodings. I have thought it of 
the highest importance to bring into a comprehensive view the statements of 
the most eminent Historians and Philosophers of all Ages and Nations on the 
manifestations of those spiritual agencies amongst them, which we, for want of 
further knowledge, term Supernatural. I have assembled a mass of evidence 
from every Age and People, even down to our own times, as recorded by their 
greatest and most accredited authors, so overwhelming, that we are thereby 
reduced to this dilemma—either to reject this universal evidence, by which we 
Inevitably reduce all history to a gigantic fiction, and destroy every appeal to 
its decision on any question whatever, or to accept it, in which case we find 
Ourselves standing face to face with a principle of the most authoritative 
character for the solution of spiritual enigmas and for stemming the fatal 
Progress of infidelity.” The work will contain an ample account of Mr. Howitt’s 
Personal experience and faith in the so-called spiritual manifestations through a 
Course of seven years. 





_“ Cups AND THeIr Customs,” a small treatise, will be published by Mr. Van 
Voorst in a few days. 

A Rerorr or tHe Weatner or 1852, by Mr. Thomas L. Plant, of 
Birmingham, will appear in the course of the present month. 

Sir RutHerrorD ALcock’s work on Japan failed to appear in December, 
but we may certainly look for it in the course of the present month. 

A BroGrapny of the late Sheridan Knowles, by his son-in-law, the Rey. W. 
Dobbin, M.A., Chaplain of Steeven’s Hospital, Dublin, is announced. 

Tae Key, a new penny weekly magazine, on the model of the Family Herald, 
has commenced with the New Year. 

“THE BRIGANTINE, A Story OF THE SEA,” in two volumes, is announced by 
Mr. Bentley. 

A History or ENGLAND during the reign of George III., by Mr. J. George 
Phillimore, will shortly be published by Messrs. Virtue Brothers. 

Ay “ Art MaGaztve,” a sixpenny monthly, is announced for March. 

A Work on “ The Weakness and Inefficiency of the Government of the United 
States of North America,” by a late American statesman, will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Houlston and Wright. 

Mr. Roserr CHampers intends to follow up his volume of ‘‘ Songs of Scot- 
land Prior to Burns” with a second, containing ‘‘ The Songs of Burns ;” and 
a third, comprising ‘“‘ The Songs of Scotland subsequent to Burns.” 

A voLume of “Sermons on the Character of St. Paul,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Howson, of Liverpool, being the Hulsean Lectures for 1862, is preparing for 
publication by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

“Tue House sy THe CHURCHYARD,” @ novel in three volumes, by Mr. J. 
Sheridan Le Fanu, editor of the Dublin University Magazine, will be published 
next week by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. 

Tue Kine or tHe SANDWICH IsLANDs is engaged in translating the Church 
of England Prayer Book into the native tongue, and the work will be printed 
as soon as it iscompleted. His knowledge of both languages is said to be equal 
to that of any foreigner. 

The first and second volumes of Mr. A. W. Kinglake’s “ History of the 
Invasion of the Crimea,” bringing the Narrative down to the close of the Battle 
of the Alma, will be published, it is expected, by Messrs. W. Blackwood aud 
Sons, during the present month. The work will be completed in four volumes. 

Mrs. Orrpuant’s last novel, ** The Chronicles of Carlingford,” which has 
excited so much attention and admiration duringits developmentin Blackwood’s 
Magazine, will be reprinted shortly in three volumes, and wiil no doubt meet 
with a brisk demand at all the libraries. 

Tue WEeEkty Vocatist, a penny miscellany of popular songs, will be com- 
menced on Saturday next. Each number will contain one or more songs with 
pianoforte accompaniments. It is a good idea, and ought to succeed if 
vigorously worked out, 

Mr. Lawrence. the author of “ Guy Livingstone,” has run the blockade, 
and, with introducrions to the leading men of the South, is now spending some 
time in General Lee’s camp. In due season he will return with matter for a 
work on the Southern Confederacy, of which Messrs. Tinsley Brothers will be the 
publishers. 

Proressor Forses, in a recent address delivered before the Roval Society of 
Edinburgh, on the Life of the late Professor Traill, observed: *‘ He was nomi- 
nally editor of the eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and he cer- 
tainly contributed to it some forty articles ; but his responsibility was, I believe, 
chiefly confined to the earliest volumes, the greater part having been practically 
edited by the able publisher, Mr. Adam Black.” 

Proressor DE MorGan writes, saying, ‘ Pray give me your circulation for 
the destruction of an error which I have exposed for fifteen years without 
effect. The tract on “Probability” in the Library of Useful Knowledge was 
not written by me. It was written by Mr. (now Sir John) Lubbock and the 
late Mr. Drinkwater (afterwards Bethune). Some binder put my name ona 
large issue of the work; it is very common to attribute to me everything 
anonymous on mathematics in the Library of Useful Knowledge. I have fre- 
quently exposed the mistake, as in my “arithmetical books,” in the Englis/: 
Cyclopedia, in the Assurance Magazine, and in other places which [ do not 
remember. But by a letter from Lord Brougham, received to-day, I find the 
mistake is not even scotched. It is hard that I should be forced to rob two old 
friends, and one of them no more in this world, of the praise due to an excellent 
work, and I hope you will aid me in making restitution.” 

To CoMPLETE THE EnGttsH Eprrion of the late Baron Bunsen’s work on 
‘‘ Egypt's Place in Universal History,” a supplementary volume (the fifth), 
translated bv Mr. C. H. Cottrell, is in the press, no part of which has hitherto 
appeared in German. This volume will contain an epilogue recapitulating the 
substance of the whole chronology, with such alterations as have been required 
by the recent discovery of most important documents at Thebes and Memphis. 
This will be followed by a translation of the whole of the ‘* Book of the Dead,” 
with an introductory account of it by Mr. Birch, an amended text of Sankhuni- 
athon, and a Dictionary of the Egyptian language. to which an addition of 
nearly two thousand words has been made since the publication of the first 
volume, The whole will conclude with a copious chrestomathy, consisting of 
various unpublished Egyptian texts; and, it is hoped, the most important of al), 
the remainder of the missing portion of the Tablet of Karnak, and a similar 
Tablet of the Memphite dynasties, from the times of Menes, both recently dis- 
interred by Mariette on the spot. 

Mr. M. W. Rooney, publisher, Dublin, has sent us his last catalogue, in 
which he complains bitterly of his difficulty in preserving his copyrights from 
infraction. He is told that he can obtain legal redress, but, says he, “at the 
end of even a successful lawsuit I find the trouble and annoyance exceed the 
benefit.” Mr. Rooney has during twenty years of business produced a series of 
translations of the Classica, which have won the applause of the authorities in 
the Dublin University. ‘The first editions of these,” writes Mr. Rooney, 
“involved great labour and expense, through corrections and alterations 
resulting from queries on sentences, words, and idioms translated, in order to 
have the most literal translation in good English. Having to read every proof 
myself, correcting each for the printer, I can say, in passing, that in one year 
alone I read and corrected for the press, in works published by me, over four 
thousand pages, above 100,000 lines, which had often to be read three or four 
times before I could commit them for public approbation. Then what would 
repay me for this trouble, expense, anxiety, and foresight, if every one who 

wished could avail themselves of my labour, or as Mr. Mark Napier remarks, 
on his case against Grant, ‘to wait till the fruit was exuberant and ripe, and 
then rob the orchard.’ In my experience as a publisher, I can say with Mr. 
Charles Reade (‘in his Eighth Commandment’), ‘there are many who do not 
fear the 5th and 6th Victoria.’ One publisher unknown to himself (through his 
author) printed a book, which was mine from the first line to the end [500 pp... 
Although I knew the book was on sale%fur two years, I never chanced to look 
into it, not thinking so outrageous a piracy would be attempted; but when 
I discovered it, I was out of court, the law only allowing me twelve months 
after publication ;” and soon. Mr Rooney avows he is plundered by compilers of 
school-books on every side, from the appropriation of a few pages to entire 
volumes. 
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“ Lawrence Strvitpy;: or, Twenty-five Years of Bush Life in Australia,” 
edited by the Rev. John Graham, will be published in a small volume by 
Messrs, Longman and Co., in a few days. ; 

Mr. Joun Times has anew volume of odds and ends just ready, entitled 
«< Things to be Remembered in Daily Life.” 

Ricurer’s “ Trran,” translated into English for the first time by Mr. Charles 
T. Brooks, will shortly be published in two volumes by Messrs. Triibner and Co. 

A “Scuctpror’s JoURNAL AND Fink Art MAGAZINe,” a sixpenny monthly, 
begins life this month. ; 

“Bearrice Srorza,” a novel in three volumes, by Dr. Brewer, will be 
published in a few days by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. ER 

Her Masesty has, it is said, made another selection from Z:chokke’s writings, 
and has given them to Miss Rowan for publication. They will be published 
under the title of ‘* Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties.” 

THE Scy, the old-established evening newspaper, dating from 1792, has been 
cold by auction by order of Chancery. The copyright, machinery, and plant 
were knocked down at 24207. The purchaser is Mr. Kemp, the present editor, 
who will continue its publication as heretofore, 

Two TRANSLATIONS of Villari’s “ Life of Savonarola” were being prepared 
for publication—one by Mr. L. Horner, the other by the Rev. P. Beaton. Mr. 
Horner’s work was first announced for publication, and, through an arrange- 
ment with his publishers, Mr. Beaton’s has been withdrawn. 

Tue Tump Sertes of ‘Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind,” by 
Mr. Samuel Bailey, of Sheffield, author of “Essays on the Formation and 
Publication of Opinions,” &c., is nearly ready for publication. The principal 
subjects discussed in this forthcoming volume are Causation, Evidence, Lan- 
guage, and Moral Sentiments—the two latter at greater length than the rest. 

UNITED STATES.—Superfluous or fancy newspapers died off very rapidly 
in the United States after the war broke out, but of late even well established 
and indispensable journals have been enduring a hard struggle against loss and 
ruin. For months past the New York Times, Tribune, and World, have been 
losing money daily, but as the Herald declined to make any advance in price, 
they were compelled to go on suffering. It was alleged that by its lucrative 
advertising connection the Herald was enabled to hold out, and that its editor, 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett, was resolved to enjoy the slow destruction of his 
rivals. At last, however, even the J/erald had to yield, and all the New York 
dailies have raised their price from 2 cents to 3 cents, with the exception of the 
Sun, which continues to sell for 2} cents, as it has done for nearly thirty yeara, 
The weeklies have gone up from 4 cents to6 cents. A similar increase in price, 
accompanied in many cases by a diminution in size, has taken place in all the 
cities and villages of the Union. The necessity for this increase in price, whilst 
it may be attributed to taxation and the rise in wages, is mainly due to the 
enormous advance that has taken place in the cost of paper. The Boston 
Courier attributes the advance to a conspiracy of the paper-makers, and assures 
its readers that the inconvenience is only temporary, but in this the Courier is 
assuredly mistaken. The Northern paper-maker is now cut off entirely from the 
rag and cotton waste market of the South, from which he used to draw extensive 
supplies; and as a certain proof that the scarcity is not fictitious, it may be 
mentioned that a brisk export of rags has commenced from Liverpool to the 
New England paper-mills. It may be said, Why does America not send to 
Europe for paper? The answer is that the recent tariff imposes a duty of 3 

r cent. ad valorem on the import of paper, so that the native paper-maker may 
be effectually protected from foreign competition. As will be seen in a sub- 
joined extract, ‘‘ The Shoe Pinching,” from the New York World, American 
editors are receiving an admirable practical lessor in the doctrines of free trade 
from which it is to be hoped they will profit. Mednwhile the Associated New 
York Press advertise as follows for a paper-supply for five vears : 

To CAPITALISTS AND PAPER-MAKERS,—The undersigned, acommittee appointed by and 
acting for the Associated Press in the city of New York, will receive proposals for the 
supply ot the whole or any part of 390.000ib. of paper per week, for five years, from the 
ist day of January next (or as soon thereatter as the necessary arrangements can be per- 
fected.)—M. S. Beach, Sun Office, corner of Nassau and Fulton-streets; Samuel Sinclair, 
Tribune Office, corner of Nassau and Spruce-streets. 

Mr. Betmont, the American agent of the Rothschilds, is said to have pur- 
chased the New York World 

“Tae Story oF THE GUARD, A CHRONICLE OF THE WAR,” by Jessie 
Fremont, has just been published. It isa defence of Geueral Fremont bv his wife. 

Miss Procrer’'s Poems have been included by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of 

3oston, in their blue and gold series. 

Tue Rev. Tuomas L. Harris, of New York, is about to resume the issue of 
his monthly magazine, The Herald of Light. 

Cat Tait Parer.—Strong brown paper is now manufactured at the Salis- 
bury mills, in Orange County, from “cat tails,” the product of the wild flag 
growing in low grounds all over the North. The proprietor, Mr. Oakley, is 
experimenting with a view of making white paper from the same material. 

THE PpRopRIETOR of the Jeffersonian, a newspaper published in Winchester, 
Pennsylvania, and suppressed for alleged treasonable utterances, has brought 
an action against the United States Marshal Milward, who seized the property 
of the establishment. He lays the damages at 20,000 dollars. A number of 
similar actions will come off in the course of the New Year, and it is anticipated 
that many will go against the Government. 

EXx?Tenxt OF THE PRINTING BusINEss IN THE STATE OF New YorkK.—The late 
census returns of manufacturing establishments in New York reveal the aston- 
ishing fact that more capital is employed in carrying on the printing trade than 
in any other business. Over six thousand persons are employed in printing, and 
the various establishments use up about 5,000,000 dols. worth raw material, 
ink, paper, &c., per annum, producing over 11,000,000 dols. worth of books, 
papers, &e. 

A Porm, commencing ‘‘ Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ?” has 
been making the round of the American papers as the production of President 
Lineoln. Sir James Emerson Tennent writes to say that it was written by 
Mr. William Knox, a Scotch gentleman, who died in youth about forty years 
ago, after publishing a small volume of lyrics under the title of ‘* Songs of 
Israel.” Sir James states that the lines were given to him by Mr. Knox in the 
year 1824. 

Wasaincton’s Witt in THE BrittsH Mustum.—The Boston Courier 
remarks, ‘*The country will be surprised and indignant to learn from 
a statement of Mr. Moore, Librarian of the New York Historical Society, 
that the original will of Washington, which was deposited at Fairfax 
Court House, had been taken away and sold to the British Museum. Among 
maltiplied acts of vandalism and of plunder, upon a large and small scale, 
nothing so monstrous as this has taken place. We trust the scoundrel who stole 
this sacred instrument and bargained it away from his country, will be hunted 
up and hunted out of the society of civilised beings. Mr. Moore suggested that 
Government should take measures to guard and preserve such memorials in 
future; but the immediate duty of the government is to seek the recovery of the 
last testament of the Father of his Country through our Minister at 
St. James’s.”’ 


| 








—— 


Tur PostaGe Stamp Currency calls forth many bitter complaints from 
the newspapers. The New York World, for instance, says: ‘‘ Yesterday the 
poor omnibus driver, with his soaking, snow-clotted gloves, was expected to 
carefully receive and make change with gummed postage stamps, if they were 
offered, which, if the gale did not blow them all away, were sure to be wadded 
into an indivisible lump before he reached the end of his route. One ingenious 
driver kept them in an old snuff-box, which he handed to the passengers as 
they came in, trusting to their honesty to take out nothing, and to put in the 
appropriate amount. Many an impious, but perhaps not wholly undeserved 
malediction was called from the tops of the omnibuses upon those who made 
the necessity for so miserable and disgusting a currency.” 

Tue Reticious Newsparers.—The publishers of weekly religions news. 
papers in New York and Boston have held a consultation and reported a series 
of resolves with entire unanimity, recommending that the price of the papers 
should be raised or the size reduced on the Ist of January next; that notices 
of marriages, deaths, and societies, should be paid for as advertisements: 
that benevolent institutions should not issue newspapers for universal 
circulation at less than cost, supplying the deficiencies from funds contributed 
by the Christian public for specific objects; and, finally, saying that “ the law 
of the last session of Congress, levying a heavy tax on the materials of our 
business, and on the advertisements, and finally on the income of the publisher, 
is peculiarly oppressive upon newspapers, the circulation of which ought to be 
stimulated and not curtailed during the war.” 

Tue SHoe Pincnuinc.—The New York Times thus comments on the 
scarcity of paper: “The import duty on foreign white paper is 30 per cent, 
which, under the present rate of exchange, is prohibitory. And it is only in 
consequence of this duty that our own papermakers are able to take advantage 
of a scarcity of rags, and, by combining together, to force prices up to their 
present enormous rate. But for the duty, publishers could resort to the foreign 
market, and by introducing a new element of competition, keep prices here 
within reasonable bounds. But under the existing tariff such printing paper as 
we use could not be imported and sold here for less than 22 cents. a pound; 
our manufacturers, therefore, feel quite safe in fixing prices at or even above 
that figure. This bears not only upon newspaper publishers, but upon 
book publishers, consumers of writing-paper, and everybody who uses paper of 
any kind. The Government itself will suffer losses to the amount of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in consequence of the present enormous price of paper of 
all kinds which they are compelled to use. The tariff on paper meantime yields 
the Treasury no revenue, because it prohibits imports. It inflicts immense 
injury, therefore, upon the great mass of the reading community, while it does 
no good to anybody but the few papermakers, whom it aids in their exactions 
upon the public at large. We hope Congress will give some attention to this 
matter as one of very great and pressing interest. There is no sound or sub- 
stantial reason why they should not at once repeal the import duty on paper, 
and thus give all consumers the benefit of access to the foreign market.” 

A Great SALE or StereotyPe PLatEs In New York.—Stereotyping in 
America is carried to an extent never attempted in England. Every work that 
by any stretch of imagination is supposed likely to attain a second edition is 
stereotyped. Twelve years ago the stereotype plates of the firm of Messrs 
Carey and Hart were sold by auction in Philadelphia, and realised some 14,0001; 
with this exception, a sale which has recently come off in New York is tke 
Jargest that has ever taken place in America. Stereotype-plates, which could 
not have cost less than 72,000/., were offered and brought under the hammer no 
more than 10,0002 Three years ago when taxes were light and trade uninter- 
rupted, they would have sold readily for twice the money; but considering the 
times the sale was a satisfactory one. With paper advanced from 20 to 25 per 
cent., and no promise of a fall until cotton is again to be had from the South no 
books will be published. The plates purchased have been taken on speculation, 
and will be laid away in vaults until the troublous times are past and the com- 
mercial skies brighten. 

Messrs. Mason Brothers’ catalogue came first in order. The first offered was 
Kane's ‘‘ Elements of Criticism,” which was knocked down to Messrs. Mason 
Brothers at 80/. They also bought the next lot, Krusi’s ‘“* Perspective Drawing ;” 
and when they bade earnestly for Lossing’s ‘ Pictorial United States,” it was clear 
they intended to buy in their whole stock, and the audience good-naturedly 
gave way. Lossing was bought by them for 220/., but after that they walked 
over the course antil Jewett’s ‘‘Spier's French Dictionary” was reached, for 
which they had to pay 200/. Mr. Lincoln’s Botanies brought 205/., and Matti- 
son and Burnett’s Astronomies in four volumes, 180. the volume; while Abbott's 
‘“ Empire of Austria” sold for a beggarly 102. Mr G.C. Hill’s ‘* American 
Biographical Series” fetched 44/.; the ‘ Battle-roll of the World,” 507; Los- 
sing’s ‘* Familv History of the United States,” 60/.; Mr Parton’s “ Lives of 
Jackson, Greeley, and Burr,” in five volumes, 607. the volume, and his 
“ Humorous Poetry,” 207 On the other hand, Fanny Fern’s ‘“ Ruth Hall,” of 
which 70,000 copies were sold in the year of its publication, went for 5/., and 
her ‘“* Fern Leaves” for the same sum. Pinney’s series of French Readers, in 
ten volumes, brought 260/.; Williams’s “‘ English into French” was thought 
worth 602. for the right to publish only; and Wells’s ‘ Physical Geography’ 
801. for the same privilege. The ‘‘ Avoidable Causes of Insanity ” sold for 61, 
and closed Mason’s list of plates. Their catalogue of books comprised the 
whole bound and sheet stock on hand, amounting to several thousand volumes. 
It brought an aggregate of 3200/., and was well distributed among the buyers 
present. The books that had any real value realised good prices generally. 
There were some significant features of the sale: a dollar music book called 
the “ Harp of the South” sold for 14d.; another, ‘ Southern Harmony,” for 
only 8d., in spite of its having ‘* patent notes;’”’ while ‘‘ Temple Melodies,” by 
virtue of its not having a “sectional” title, brought 1s. 6d., although the 
regular price was only 2s. 6d. Publishers who have full stocks of books got 
up expressly for the Southern market, would perhaps do well to have them 
rebound and christened over again. 

The invgice of Messrs. Derby and Jackson’s plates, which came next, 
opened with an edition of Addison in 6 vols, 12mo., which cost in all about 8004. 
A bid of 102. was put in, but competition was languid, and the work was knocked 
down at 17/. the volume. Goldsmith in 4 vols. 12mo. brought 262. the volume; 
Smollett in 6 vols., 97. ; Sterne in 2 vols., 102. ; Johnson's Lives of the Poets, 
2 vols., 122; Boswell, 4 vols., 38/.; Lamb, 5 vols., 122; Hazlitt, 5 vols., 11/5 
Leigh Hunt, 4 vols., 9/.; Defoe, 1 vol., 82; and Lord Chesterfield, 1 vol., 
311. Jane Austen, Hannah More, and Anne Radcliffe realised about 10/, the 
volume ; but Jane Porter’s Scottish Chiefs and Thaddeus of Warsaw were 
run up to 33/. each ; the Children of the Abbey came also to 33/.; Madame de 
Stael’s Corinne to 27/.; and a12mo. Pilgrim’s Progress to 28/. The standard 
ancient classics in Svo. brought only 8/., and a pretty 18mo, series of modern 
classics 2/. 5s., bothof which were dog cheap at twice the money. It is curious, 
looking down this catalogue, to see how books which made a noise in their day 
are consigned to the tomb of the Capulets. ‘ Female Life Among the 
Mormons,” which has sold to the extent of 60,000 copies, went for 5/; 
Bigelow’s Life of Fremont, which circulated as a pre- and post-election docu- 
ment, brought 6/.; and the Henry Ward Beecher series of essays, sermon’, 
hymns, and views, which once went off by the thousand, were knocked off ab 
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- go Milburn’s book, axe, saddle-bags, and all, was bought in for him at 5/. ; 

j 4 "5 * B ie” rchased for her at the 
and Mrs. Warfield’s Household of Bouverie” was purch _for he 
same price. Miss Evans's “ Beulah ” ran through 40 editions in its day, but 
the plates were bought by a Mr, Scott for 41. ; and there is small chance of 
there being much copyright paid to the authoress hereafter, for she is a nurse in 
a Southern hospital. ire : 

One of the best bargains in Derby’s lot, was obtained by Messrs. D. 
Appleton and Co., in the set of Marryatt’s novels, for which they paid only 6/. 
avolume. Another was Mr Frank Goodrich’s ‘Court of Napoleon,” which 
cost over 1100/., and was bought by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott and Co., for 125/. 
Another, ‘* Women of Beauty and Heroism,” which cost 900/., was purchased 
by Mr. Moore, of Cincinatti, for 727. Another, “ The Loves and Heroines of the 
Poets,” which cost 700/., fell to Lippincott for 682. Mary Forrest’s ‘* Women of 
the South Distinguished in Literature,” which glorified her heroines on steel 
and in long-primer, to the tune of 6502, was started at 10/., and dragged and 
hung, until Hazard of Philadelphia, with an eye to the future, bid an even 20/. 
and got theplates. A feature of the sale was the stiff rate at which the standard 
authors ruled. Your modern puff and froth novels, which run a meteoric but 
ephemeral popularity, could be had for old songs, but sturdy John Bunvan was 
started at 10/., and ran up to over 80/., at which he was bought by Blanchard of 
Cincinnatti; and “sop and all the respectable family of the ancient authors 
were in high esteem. 

The sale of Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, Lee and Co., was better in pro- 
portion than any other. Their series of Svo. poets, in eleven volumes, brought 
12002.; their Hume, Gibbon, and Macaulay, seventeen volumes, 850/.; their 
blue and gold poets, 24mo., fifteen volumes, 240/.; Robinson Crusoe and 
Arabian Nights, 102/.; and other miscellaneous works brought excellent 

tices. The whole sale of this house amounted jo over 3200/., or about 60 per 
cent. of the price paid for the plates at the sale of Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, 
and Co., in 1859. 

The plates belonging to the old house of Messrs Silas. Andrus and Sons 
(‘Uncle Silas”’), of Hartford, were offered by the executors, and taken at low 
prices by many different buyers. The Dearborn editon of Byron, in one 
volume, once the favourite edition of the whole trade, and which was ence sold 
for 10502, brought only 39/., in consequence of its having been supplanted by 
finer editions of other publishers. 

FRANCE.—The Société des Gens de Lettres of Paris has elected into its 
body Mr. William L. Hughes, the translator of Poe and other English writers 
into French. Mr. Hughes is the first Englishman who has been made a member 
of that society. 

PAPER-HANGINGS valued at 108,0007. were exported by France to Italy 
in 1861. 

“THe Entr’ ActTe,” the well-known theatrical journal, which has been 
published in Paris for so many years, was seized the other night by the 
authorities, for giving an imperfect programme of the performances at the 
theatres. 

Some interesting facts on the rage for collecting autographs in France is given 
by the Jardin des Racines Grecques. A short time since, at the sale of the 
library of M. Parisou, in Paris, a copy of Cesar’s Commentaries was offered for 
sale, of the value in itself of about 2fr. The volume, however, contained a single 
note of about fifteen lines, believed to be in the handwriting of Montaigne, upon 
the back of the last leaf, the desire to possess which occasioned so great a com- 
petition among the autograph hunters, that the volume was finally knocked 
down to a representative of the Duc d’Aumale for 1575fr. This kind of biblio- 
mania is equally conspicuous with regard to printed works which borrow a 
value from some historical cireumstance. At the public sale of the MacCarthy 
library, one of the six copies of the Bible known as the Bible in forty-two lines, 
was bought for 20,000fr. The celebrated Missal of Mary Stuart. which she held 
in her hand on mounting the scaffold, and which, it issaid, bears a stain of her 
blood, is now worth 100,000fr. But perhaps the most curious example which 
bibliography offers is the famous Garland of Julia, a manuscript on vellum 
given to Mile. Julie-Lucine d’Agennes de Ramboullet by her betrothed, the 
Duke of Montansier. This precious manuscript was purchased sixty years 
since, at the sale of the library of the Duke de la Vallicre, for 14,510fr.; now- 
adays it would doubtless fetch an enormous sum. 

RUSS1A.—A St. Petersburg paper notices the death there, on Nov. 29. 1862, 
of Mr. Thomas Budd Shaw, M.A., of Cambridge, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the Imperial Lyceum, and lecturer upon the same subject in the 
University. Mr. Shaw was only forty-nine years of age. and was greatly 
respected in the Russian capital. 

BELGIUM.—The value of paper of all kinds exported from Belgium in 1861 
was 248, 0000, 


NEW ZEALAND.—The Otago journals are advertising for compositors, 
many of their hands having left for the newly-discovered diggings. The pro- 
prietors have had to raise compositors’ wages 50 per cent.—namely, from Is. 6d. 
to 2s, “~ per thousand types, and one of them has doubled the price of his 
journal. 


TRADE NEWS. : 


FotpiInc anp StircuinG Parer.—Machinery, consisting of a stitching 
device, pressing rollers, and folding blades, has been invented by a Swiss 
mechanician, Mr. S. H. Tanner. The folding blades act in such a manner that 
4 piece of thread is drawn through each sheet of paper before the last fold is 
completed; and, when completely folded, each sheet passes under the pressing 
rollers, and is discharged ready for the binder. 

A New Mone or Encrayinc Anp Printrxc Bank Notes has been 
brought forward by Messrs. Ashby and Co., which is asserted to possess the 
recommendations—1. That the notes cannot be photographed, as the black 
Printing is interlaced, in an extremely complicated manner, with another 
colour; 2. That the note plates cannot be copied, the ornamental engraving 
being executed by a machine from a matrix arbitrarily formed and made intricate 
y transposition in kaleidoscope fashion; and 3. That the note plates engraved 
by such a matrix cannot be produced again by the engravers without the 
matrix, so that if that is destroyed, or handed to the custody of the bankers, 
they hold their own security. — 

Mr. GrorGe Srirr’s order for discharge in bankruptcy was applied for on 
3rd December.—Mr. Linklater said, as representing the assignees, he would not 
trouble the Court to read the report of Mr. art on the case. There was only 
one reason for withbolding the bankrupt’s order of discharge—namely, on the 
ground that the bankrupt’s personal expenditure had been more than it ought 
to have been; but, having regard to the sanguine temperament of the bank- 
Tupt, to the amount of property which he had, and his then position, and 
considering all the circumstances, the assignees did not think that they would 
be justified in asking the Court to say that the bankrupt had been guilty of 

unjustifiable extravagance in living” within the meaning of the Act of 1861. 
The bankrupt had been before the Court nine months, and the assignees thought 
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that he had been quite sufficiently punished for any offence with which he might 
be charged. Mr. Commissioner Goulburn—Excuse me for asking you the 
question—are you concerned for friendly assignees? It makes very mucls 
difference. Mr. Linklater—I am much obliged to your Honour. The assignees 
are not what may be called “ friendly assignees.” On the contrary, they have 
violently opposed the bankrupt. One of the assignees is a trade creditor for 
10,0007. The Commissioner—All parties concur. There is no objection te the 
granting of the order of discharge. It is allowed accordingly. 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Adams's Silvio, an Allegory, foolscap 8vo 2s cloth 

Agnew's (Rev. D. C. A.) The Soul’s Business and Prospects, crown 8vo 6s 
Ahn’s French Class-Book for Beginners, 4th edition, royal 12mo 1s 6d 
Aids to Prayer, 52mo 1s 6d cloth 

Akroyd’s linproved Dwellings for the Working Classes, 8vo. 1s sewed 
Alexandra (H.R.H. the Princess) of Denmark, Memoir, crown 8vo 1s 
Allen White, the Country Lad in Town, 18mo Is cloth 

Anderson and Johnston (Revs.), Lives of, by Braidwood, 7s 6d cloth 
Archbold’s New Law of Bankruptcy and Orders. 2nd edition, 12mo 18s 
Aristocracy of London, Part 1, Kensington, crown 8vo 2s 6d sewed 
Armstrong’s The Neapolitan Commander, 3 vols post 8vo 81s 6d cloth 
Art-Journal, Vol. for 1862, 4to 31s 6d cloth 

Bacon's Guide to American Politics, crown 8yo 1s sewed 

Baird (Rev. John), Memoir of, by W. Baird, M.D. crown Svo 2s ¢d cloth 
Ballantyne’s Man on the Ocean, a Book for Boys, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
sarbour’s Child of the Kingdom, new edition. 16ino 1s sewed 2s 6d cloth gilt 
3arbour’s Way flome, new edition, 16mo 1s éd/ sewed, 2s éd cloth gi 
Barrowcliffe’s Amberhili, or Guilty Peace, new edition. foolscap $vo ls sewed 
Beeton's Christmas Annual, 1863. mperial 8vo 1s sewed 

Bellew’s Political Mission to Afghanistan in 1857, vo 16s cloth 

Bennett's Nursery Fun, the Picture Bouk, post 4to 2s 6d boards 

Bennett and Goidschmidt’s Chorale Book for Englauc, foolscap 4to 10s 6d cloth 
Bennett (Miss Sarah), Memoir of, by Rev. G. B. Bennett, crown &8vo 5s. 
Beverley’s Romantic Passages in English History, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Biggs's Statutes and Genera! Orders, Land Registry, 1862, 2s cloth 

3lack's General Atlas of World, new editio:, 1862, tolio, 6¢s half-morocco 
Book and its Mission, edited by L. N. R., Vol. VIL, 8vo 4s cloth 

Boyle's Fashionable Court and Country Guie, 1863, 18mo 5s bound 

Soys and Girls’ Illustrated Gift Book, imperial 8vo 5s cloth gilt 

Boys Own Magazine. Vol. VILL, crown 8vo 3s cloth 

Braddon’s Lady Audley's Secret, 7th edition, 5 vols crown 8yvo 31s 6d cloth 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine, Vol. XLVL., post 8vo 6s cloth 

Bread Upon the Waters, foolscap 8vo 1s cloth 

Bremner’s Pilot of the Pentland Frith, new edition, foo!scap 8vo 1s sewed 
sremer’s Greece and the Greeks, translated by Mary Howitt, 2 vols 21s cloth 
Brodie’s Psychological Inquiries, Part I. 4th edition, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Brierley'’s Tales and Sketches ot Lancashire Life, rt IIL. 12mo Is 
Brighton: the Road, the Place. and the People, fuolscap 8vo Is sewed 

3road Shadows on Life’s Pathway. new editio n Svo 58 cloth 
sroderip’s My Grandmother's Budget of Stori 1d Songs, 3s 6d cloth 






























Brown's British and Foreign Postage Stamps, ord edition, lé6mo 1s sewed 
8 





British Baptist Reporter, edited by J. F. Winks, 186 o 4s half bound 
Broughton Grange, and History of its Owner, foolscap 8vo 3s cloth 
Browne's Lectures on the Laws of Health, crown 8vo Is sewed 
British Controversialist, 1862, Vol. Il. crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Brock’s Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours, crown 8vo 5s clot! 

srock’s Rectory and the Manor, new edition, crown S$yvo 3s cloth 

trother and Sister, or Margaret’s Trial, 18mo Is cloth 
Browning's Aids to Pastoral Visitation, 2nd edition, 12mo 3s éd cloth 
Browning's (Robert) Poetical Works, Selections from, foolscap 8vo 6s cloth 
Bruce's Man's Part in the Chorus of ion, 12m0 2s 6d cloth 
Bruce's Scripture Sonnets, pot 8vo 5s clot 
Burke's Vicissiiudes of Families, 3rd series, post Svo 12s 6d cloth 
Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, 25th edition, royal Svo 38s eleth gilt 
Surke's Peerage and Baronetag: Zud edition, royal 8vo Sis Gd cloth gi 
sullen and Leake’s Pleading in Persona! Actions, &c., 2nd edition, 23s clot! 
Burn'’s Modern Farming, Vol. L—Soils. &c., 12mo 23 cloth 

3urn’s Marriage Gift Book and B 
Calvin, Life, Labours. and Writin 
Carter's (Rev. J.T.) Family Prayers, | 
Camphell's Adventures, Lost Among the Affghar 
Candlish’s Contributions towards the Expositio: 
Catalogue of Osteological Specimens in Camb: 
Chambers on Civil Architecture, with Gwilt’s Gre n Architecture, 21s 
Charlesworth's Ministering Children, new edition, crown 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Child’s Companion, Vol. 1862, 18mo Is 6d cloth 
Christian Conquests, foolscap 8vo 1s 6¢ cloth gilt 
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ridal Token, crown &vo 5s cloth gilt 
. from French of Bungener, 8s 6d 




















urch Builder (The), 1862, crown 8vo Is 6d cloth 

irades, Enigmas, and Riddles, by a Cantab, 4th edition, foolseap’2s 6d cloth 
Chat with the Boys on New Year's Eve, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth git 
Cherrycomb and Silvertail, a Tragedy, oblong, ls 6¢ sewed 
Christian Treasury, Vol. for 1462, royal 8vo 6s 6d cloth 
Children’s Mz zine, Edited by J. W_F. Winks. Vol. for 1862, 16mo 2s half boun 
Christian Love and Loyalty; or. the Rebel Reclaimed, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Christian Pioneer, Edited by J. F. Winks, Vol. for 1862. l2mo is half bound 
} -gational Hymn and Tune Book, 14mo 5s 6d cloth 



























Journ 
orth’s Sailor's Choice; or, Little Linny’s Friends, 18mo 1s 
Chope’s Congregational Hymn and Tune Book, crown 8vo 2s 6d sewed 
Chronicle of Convocation, §vo 12mo0 sewed 

Clissold’s Lamps of the Temple, crown 8vo (’s 6d cloth 
Cole's Life in the Niger, Journal of an African Trader, 5s 
Cooper's Satanstoe. new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Cottager in Town and Country, Vol. 1862, 4to ls 6d sewed 
owper’s Letters, wit 
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€ ketch of his Life, foolscap 8vo 4s cloth 
Collins's After Dark, new edition, crown S8vo 5s cloth 

Cook's A Prodigal Son, 3 vols post 8vo 3ls 6d cloth 

Corner’s Children’s Own Sunday Book, new ediiion 12mo 2s 6d cloth 
Ce », Vol. VL. 8vo 7s 64 cloth 

Co entateuch and Book of Joshua, 2nd edition revised, Svo 6s 
Collins's No Name. 5 vols crown 8vo 3ls 6d 

Common-place Philosepher in Town and Country, post 8vo 9s cloth 
Contanseau's Pecket Dictionary, French and sh. square ISmo 5s 
Countess Kate, by the Anthor of * The Heir of Recciifie, sé6d cluth 
Confessions of a Ticket-of-Leave Man, 12mo Is 6¢ boards 






Cooper's Waterwitel 
Cost of a Secret, S posi svool 





1, fool-cap 8vo 1s sewed 
$ Gd clot 





Craik’s Mv First Journal, new edition foolscap Svo 3s 6d cloth gilt 
Crampton's [ Vorld, its Scenery. Motions, . new ed.tion, 5s 6d cloth 
Crown of Suece *, Four Heads to Furnish, foo!scap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 





Cunningham's Historical Theology, 2 vols Svo 21s cloth 
Cumming’s Lo and Live, fo 

Culmer’s (John Wray) The Gok 
Daily Light on the Daily Path, The Evening 
Daily Steps towards Heaven, 15th elition, 24mo sar 
Dalton’s The Nest Hunters iu the Indian Archipelago, fi 
Dariing’s Closer Walk; or, the Believer’s Sanctificatio 
Davenport's Fickle Flora and her Seaside Friends, 
Davies's Glimpses of our Heavenly Home, 4th edition 
Davy's School Days; or, Deeds speak londer than Word 
Days of Oid, new edition, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth gilt 
Dean's New Moveable Book of Wondertul Anin 
Dean's Roval Acting Fanticcini, moveable, 4t oards 
Deane’s New Book of Magic [Numinations, imp 1 8vo 28s boards 
De Chatelain’s Little Ada and her Crinoline, foolscap 8vo 1s cloth 
Deeper Wrong. edited by Child, new edition. crown 8vo Is 6d boards 

De Porquet’s French Readings for Little Folks, ltmo 2s 6d cloth 

De Pressense’s The White House at St. Real, toolscap 8vo 5s cloth 

De Quincey's Works, new edition, Vol. IL. ** ¢ ridge,’ crown $vo 4s 6d clot! 
De Quincey’s Works, new edition, Vol. XII., crown 8vo 4s 6d cloth 

Dickens's Tale of Two Cities, i!lustrated, post 8vo 7s 6d cloth 

Dickes’s Studies from the Great Masters, Prose illustrated by Johns, 21s 
Disraeli’s Alroy, new edition, foolseap 8vo ls sewed 

Doddridge’s Family Expositor, new edition, imperial! 8vo 15s cloth 

Donne’s Essays on the Drama. 2nd edition, post 8vo 5s cloth 

Don’t Say So, or You May be Mistaken, 18mo Is cloth 

Douglas's (Rev. H. A.) Sermons, 12mo 4s 6d cloth 

Duchess of Trajetto, by the Author of “ Mary Powell,” 8vo7s 6d cloth 

Early Ballads Illustrative of History, Tradition, &c., by Bell, crown 8vo 5s 
Early Duties and Early Dangers. foolscap 1s cloth 

Early Egyptian History for the Young, new edition. foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Early English Poems, Chaucer to Pope, illustrated, foolscap 4to 21s cloth gilt 
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Eemonds’s Children’s Charch at Home. 2nd Series. crown &vo 3s 6d cloth 
Edwards's Scenes and Stories of the Khine,*royal 16mo 3s 6d cloth 
Effie Maurice, or What do | tove Best, foolscap 8vo 1s cloth 
Elenents of Success, a Book for Young Men, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Ellen Mascn. or Principie and Prejudice, fooiscap 8vo 1s cloth 
Elliott's Hore Apocalyptica, 5th edition, 4vois 8vo 21 16s cloth 
Engineer’ 8 —— and Contractor's Pocket- Book, new edition, 6s 
Entang e, by the Author of “ Mr. Arle,’’ 2 vols 21s 
Etheridge’ 8 ceane of Onkelos and Jonathan Leg Uzziel, 12mo 8s 6d 
Evans's England under God, crown &vo 7s 6d clot 
Fairbairn’s Ezekiel and the Book of his P toch ‘rd edition, 8vo 10s 6d 
Falconer on Surnames, 2nd edition, crown 8vo 5s 6d cloth 
Family Treasury, edited by Rev. A. Cameron, Volume for 1862, 7s 6d cloth 
Family Friend and Domestic Economist, 1862, Vol. IL. crown 8vo 4s cloth 
Fanny Kaymond, or the Commandment with "Promise, foolscap 8vo ls 
Female Life in Prison, by a Prison Matron, 3rd edition, 2 vols, 21s cloth 
Fergusson's History of Modern Architecture, $vo 31s 6d half bound 
Fifty Celebrated Men, their Lives and Trials, illustrated, crown 8vo 3s 6d 
Finlay’s Manual of French Pronunciation, 8vo 1s sewed 
FitzRoy’ s The Weather Book a Manual of Meteorology, = 15s cloth 
Flemyng'’s Mauritius, or the Isle of France, 12mo 2s 6d ‘cloth 
Flint's Note«, &e , on the Collects, new edition, 12mo 1s 8d cloth 
Fonblanque’s A Tangled Skein, $ vols, crown 8vo 31s 6dcloth 
Food for Lambs, or Texts for Children, square, 2s cloth 
Forbes’s Sermons on the Grace of God. &c. foolseap Svo 5s cloth 
For Ever! Final State of the Redeemed Considered, 12mo 4s cloth 
Fowler's Examples in Algebra, Kev to, 12mo Is cloth 
Fowler's (Iiev. F W.) Answer to Bishop Colenso, 8vo 2s sewed 
Francis’s Fish Culture, post 8vo 5s cloth 
Frank Harper, or Beginning Life, foolscap 8vo 18 cloth 
Geldart's First Steps ip Life, crown &vo 5s cloth 
Gervinus’s Shakespeare Commentaries. translated by Bunnett. two volumes, 24s 
- anings from the Poets, Chaucer to Tennyson, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth gilt 
Glenny's International Exhibition Remembrancer, foolscap 8vo ls sewed 
Goddard's Karl and the Six Little Dwarfs, square, 2s 6d boards 
Golden Ladder, illustrative of the Eight Beatitudes, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Golden Leaves from the Poets and Painters, by Be'l, 8vo 25s cloth 
Goldsmith's Life and Times, by Forster, 4th edition, post 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Goodman's Sisterhoods in the Church of England. crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Gordon's China from a Medical Point of View, 1856-1. 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Gordon's School and Home series, “ Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare,"’ 1s 
Gospel in Madagascar, Account of the English Mission, ¢ rown svo 3s 6d cloth 
Gou!burn’'s Thoughts on Personal Religion, 3rd edition, toolscap 8vo 6s 6d cloth 
Grea* Mistake (A), post 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Griffinage of the Hon, Newman Strange. photographed, oblong folio, 42s 
Griffith's Fatherhood of God, foolscap 8vo 4s 6d cloth 
Grimm's Household Tales and Popular Stories, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth gilt 
Gurney’s (Rev. J. H.) Sermons on the Acts of the Apostles, 7s cloth 
Guthrie's Soeaking to the Heart, crown 8vo 3¢ 6 cloth 
Gwynne’s Young Singleton, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Hamilton's Si and Qui, with reference to German Theories, 6s cloth 
Handbook to the Cathedrals of England, Eastern Division, 18s cloth 
Harding's Lessons on Art, 7th edition, imnerial 8vo 15s cloth 
Hadley’s Children's Sayings, 16mo 2s 6d cloth 
Hadley's Stories of Old; Old Testament; New Testament. 3s 6d each 
Hamilton's Morning beside the Lake of Galilee, 18mo }s 6d cloth 
Half-Hours with the Bible, 18mo 5s cloth 
Harrison's The Meaning of History, Two Lectures. crown 8vo ls sewed 
Hartwig’s Tropical World. illustrated 8vo 21s cloth 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, 11th edition. revised by Vincent. Svo 18s 
Hallam’s (A. H.) Remains, in Verse and Prose, foolses - 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Herbert on Clerical Subscription, crown 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
History of a Pin, new edition, illustrated. small 4to 2s 6d cloth 
History of Little Jehan De Saintr¢é &c., done into E nglish, by Vance, 10s 6d 
Hislop's The Two Babylons, 3rd edition, 8vo 12s cloth 
Hinton’s Life in Nature, crown &vo 6s cloth 
Home and School, or the Neglected Child, 16mo 1s 6¢ cloth 
How America Won Freedom, 2nd edition. post 8vo 5s cloth 
Hooper's Waterloo, the Downfall of the First Napoleon, 8vo 15s cloth 
Hodges’s Structure, &., of the Animals of the Farm, 12mo 2s 6d cloth 
Holy Year, The, or Hymns for Sundays and Holy days, foolscap §vo 2s 6d 
Homer's Odyssey, in Dramatic Blank Verse, by Norgate, ~ ow 
Homilist. The, conducted by the Rev. Dr. Thomas, D.1D.. Vol 8s 6 
Hood's Works, Comic and Serious, edited by his Son, V ols. VI. ‘and Vv iL 12s cloth 
Howden's Horse Warranty, a Piain and Comprehensive Guide, 3s 6d 
How to Speak in Public, lemo 1s cloth 
Hugo's Les Miserables, Photographic ilustrations to. royal 8vo 31s 6d 
Hunt's Yachting Magazine, Vol. for 1862, 8vo 14s cloth 
Hymns from the Land of Luther. large paper edition, royal 16mo 6s 
Imperial Calendar. 1862, 12mo 5s boards 
Interpreter, The. Vol. for 1863, 8vo 8s 6d cloth 
Irwin's (Edward) Poems, Grave and Gay, foolsean 8vo 3s 67 cloth 
James's (J. A.) Works, edited by his Son. Vol. XVIL., Miscellaneous, 7s 6d 
Jessop's Flindersiand and Sturtiand. 2 vols crown 8vo 21s cloth 
Kingsley’s Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales, new edition, 8vo 3s Gd cloth gilt 
Kirby's Manual of European Butterflies, 12mo 6s cloth 
Kirke’s L. ife in Dixie's Land, or South in Secession Time, 2s boards 





Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, 8rd edition, by Alexander, Vol. I. 20s. cloth 


Ladies’ Treasury, edited by Mrs. Warren, Vol. VI. royal 8vo 7s 6d cloth 

Lamp of Love, V olurfie tor 1862, 18no Is 6d cloth gilt 

Landel's Woman's Sphere and Work. 6th edition, crown 8vo 3s 6d. cloth 

Landel's Seed for Spring Time, 16mo 2s 6d cloth 

Landon’s (M. E.) Urbain Grandier. and other Poems, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Large Letters for the Little Ones, 16mo 1s b vards 

Last Hours with Cousin Kate, 12m 3s €¢ cloth 

Lauture’s Analytic Universal Telegraph, 8vo 1s sewed 

Lays of the Pious Minstrel, 18mo. 2s éd cloth gilt 

Lectures. Dublin Young Men's Christian Association, 1862, crown Svo 4s cloth 

Lee's Tvfiongbow’'s Journey in Search of Ogres. toolscap Svo 3s 67 cloth 
Leidersdorf's Stories for Young Children, translated by De Chatelain, 2s 6d 

Leisure Hour. The, Volume for 1862, imp royal Svo 6s cloth 

Lempritre’s Notes on Mexico in 1861 and 1842, post 8vo 12s 6d cloth 

Lever’s Barringten. illustrated, 8vo 14s cloth 

Lever's Koland Cashel. cheap edition, 2 vols crown 8vo 4s boards 

Life in Normandy, Sketches of French Fishing, Farming. &c. 24s. 

Life and its Purposes, a Book tor Young Ladies, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Light in the Robber’s Cave, a Story of Italy, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Lindlev’s Law of Partnership, Sur piemnont b om royal &vo 16s cloth 

Little Child's Picture Magazine, edited by J. F. Winks, Volume for 1862, 1s 

Little People, Ismo Js cloth 

Little Estella, and other Tales for the Young, new edition, Ss 6d cloth gilt 
Little Susy's Six Birthdays, 3rd edition, crown 8vo 2s 6d oon 

Locker’s London Lyrics, new edition. toolscap 8vo 4s 6d clot 

Locke (Joseph), Civil Engineer, Life of, by Devey, 8vo l4s cloth 

Lois Weedon, Husbandry as it Is. in -h ding A Word in Season,’ * 1s 6d 
Lomas's Idleness and Industry Contrasted. foolscap &vols clot 

London and Provincial Medical Directory, 1883, 8vo 10s 6d clc th 

London Society, Vo'. IL. 8vo 9s 6d cloth gilt 

Lorgion’s Pastor of Viiethuize n, translated from the Dutch, 7s 6d boards 
Luther. Illustrations of the Life of by D’ Aubigné, folio, 21s cloth 

Lytton’s Novels, Library Edition, “ Night and ae Vol. L"' foolscap 8vo 5s 
Lytton's Strange Story, new edition, crown 8vo 7s 6d cl 

Macfarlane’s Night Lamp, new edition, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

Martin’s First English Course, 12mo 2s 6d eloth 

Mason's The Work and the Word, crown 8vo 8s 6d cloth 

Mallet’s Great Neopolitan Earthquate of 1857, 2 vols, royal Svo 373s 

Mamma’'s Lessons for her Little Boys and Girls, 14th edition. 2s 6d cloth 
Madagascar, its Mission and its Martyrs, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
Marryatt's Percival Keene, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 

M‘Leod's Solutions of Questions in Arithmetic by First Principles, 3s 6d 
Magazine for the Young, The, Volume for 1862, 18mo 2s 6d half bound 
Margaret Warner, or the Young Wife at the Farm, 2nd edition, crown 8vo 3s 6d 
Macduff” 8 The Thoughts of God, 16mo 1s 6d cloth 

Maguire's Self: its Dangers, Doubts and Duties, 32mo 2s 6d cl oth 
Martin's Daniel Manin, and Venice in 1848-49, 2 vols post Svo 1/ 1s 
Maurice's Dialogues on Family Worship, crown 8vo 6s cloth 

Mayne’s Four Years in Columbia and Vancouver Island. 16s cloth 
Medico-Chirargical Transactions, 2nd Series, Vol. XX VII. 8vo 16s cloth 
Meditations on Death and Eternity, translated by Rowan, new edition 6s 
Milton's Works, in Verse and Prose, by Mitford, new edition, 8 vols 4/ 16s 
Mick Tracy, the Irish Scripture Reader, 2nd edition, crown Svo 8s 6d cloth 
Mill on the Floss, by George Eliot, 5th edition, crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Miller's Wayside Flowers, illustrated by Foster, new edition, 15s cloth gilt 
Mistress and Maid, by Author of “John Halifax, Gentieman,”’ 2 vols 111s 
Mitchell's Ten Years in the United States, crown 8vo 9s cloth 

Morgan’ 8 (L ady) Memoirs, Autobiography. Diaries, &c , 2 vols 1/ 16s 
Molyneux's Broken Bread, 2nd edition, c own 8vo 4s 6d cloth 

Monsell's Hymns of Love and Praise for the Church's Year, 5s cloth 





Monthly Packet, The, Vol. XXIV. foolscap &vo 5s cloth 
Monthly Paper, "The, Vol. IL. 8vo 5s cloth 
Monthly Medley for Happy Homes, 1862, crown 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
Moore's Poetical Works, illustrated, crown 8vo 7s 6d cloth gilt 
Mother's Thorough Resource-book, new edition, crown Svo 3s 6d half bound 
Murray's Missions in Western Polynesia, 8vo 10s Gd cloth 
Myself and My Relatives, crown 8vo 5s cloth 
Nautical | Magazine, Volume for 1852, 8vo 13s 6d boards 
Neale’s Hymns of the Eastern Church, 2nd edition, 32mo 28 6d cloth 
Niccolo Marini, or the Mystery Solved, 2 vols crown 8vo 16s cloth 
Oliphant’s Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and Holidays, new edition, 3s 6d 
Once a Week, Vol. VIL, royal 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Oppen’s Postage Stamp “album, British and Foreign. crown 8vo 5s cloth 
Our Year, by the Author of “John Halfax,” new — foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Owen's A Lost Love, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s se 
Owen’s Choruses of the Prince of Wales Prize Cantata. royal 8vo Is 
Owen's Heroines of History, new edition, foolscap 8vo 3s 6a cloth 
Owen's Heroines of Domestic Life. new edition, toolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Owston's Act for Better Management of Hiehways, crown 8vo Is cloth 
Parker's (Rev. Joseph) Discourses, Cavendish Pa'pit. 12mo 2s 6d cloth 
Parker's Church Question : Historica] and Moral Reviews, 6s cloth 
Parish Magazine, 1862, Edited by the Rev. E. J. Clarke, M.A., 8vo 28 
»arlour Gardener, The, 18mo 2s ¢d cloth gilt 
Parlour Library: Lover's “ He Wou'd be a Gentleman,”’ new edition, 2s boards 
Pennell’s Spinning Tackle, 2nd edition, 18mo, ls boards 
Penny Post, Vol. for 1862, 8vo 1s 8d cloth 
Perseverance under Difficulti: s, Lives of Great Men, 12mo 2s @d cloth 
Petersdorff's Abrid = of the Common and Statate Law, 50s cloth 
Pnillpott’s (Bp ) Life, &c., by Rev. R. N. Shutte. Vol. L., 8vo 15s 
Pictorial Journey through fle Holy Land, imperial 8vo és 6d cloth gilt 
pitman’ s Popular Lecturer, Vol. for 1862, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
leasant Hours, Vol. IL. 1862, royal 8vo Is 8 cloth 
Popular Educator. Vol. il. new edition, 4to 4s cloth 
ostage-Stamp Collector’s Pocket Albuin, 18mo 2s roan 
?oney and Pegasus, post 8vo_ Is boards 
Possibilities ot Creation; or, What the World micht have been, 7 had 
Pratt's Law of Highways, 9th edition, by Kinnersley. 1zmo 6s clot 
Prince Consort (H_R.H.). Principal Speeches and Addresses of, oa an Introduction, giving 
some Outlines of his Character, lis éd 
Problems in Human Neture, by the Author of “ Morning Clouds,” 
Punch, Re-issue, Vol. XXIT, 4to 5s boards 
Railway Library: Bayly’s * Kindness in W oman,” foolscap 8vo Is sewed 
Railway Library: Banim’s “Ghost Hunter,” fooiscap 8vo 1s sewed 
tattlin the Reefer, edited by Marryat, new ‘edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
tawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient World, Vol L., 16s 
Ramsay's Manual of Catechetical Instruction, 9th edition, 18ino Is 6d 
Ranken’s Canada and the Crimea, 2nd edition, post Svo 7s 6d cloth 
Ranking and Radcliffe’s Abstract of Medical Sciences, Vol XXXVI.. 6s 6d cloth 
Revelations of a Sly Parrot, Edited by Bennet, foolscap 8vo zs boards 
Reguiations for the Instruction and Movements of Cavalry, 3s cloth 
Regondi’s Twenty Sets of Quadrilles for German Concertina, oblong Is 
Richmond’s Katie ; or. the Simple Heart, 12mo 6s cloth 
Ridgeway (John), *a Prince of Israel, rT Rev. J. Stacey, crown 8vo 4s 6d 
Richter’s Titan, a Romance, translated by Brooks, 2 vols crown 8vo 18s cloth 
Richard Langdon; or, Foreshadowed, post 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Riddles and Jokes, 3rd series, foolscap 8vo 1s boards 
Riego’ 's Winter Book for 1862, oblong 18mo 1s sewed 
Riego’s Exhibition Tatting Book, square Is sewed 
Robertson's Scotland under Her Early Kings, 2 vols 8vo 368 cloth 
Robertson’s Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's “In Memoriam,” foolscap 8vo 2s 
Rolb's Heathen World and Duty of the Church. 18mo 1s 6d cloth 
Royal Kalen‘er, and Court and City Register, 12mo 5s bound 
Ruth and her Friends, new edition, foolscap 8vo 3s 64 cloth gilt 
Russell's My Diary North and South. 2 vols post 8vo 21s cloth 
Ruff's Guide to the Turf, for 1863. Winter Edition, 12mo 2s éd cloth 
Rutherford’s (Samuel) Letters, Edited by Rev. A. A. Bonar, 2 vols 21s 
Scapegrace at Sea, or Soldiers and Sailors, 3 vols.. post &vo Sls 6¢@ cloth 
Scott (Sir W.) Life of, by Lockhart, new edition, Vols. V. and VL., 12mo 3s each 
Scott's Waverley Novels, cheap edition, - Kenilworth,” foolscap Avo ls sewed 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Life, by Lockhart, new edition, Vols. VIL and VILL, each 3s cloth 
Scott's Waverley Novels. cheap edition, Vol. XIIL, ‘* The Pirate,” 1s sewed 
Scherzer’s Narrative of the Circumnavigation of the Globe 3s cloth 
Select Library of Fiction: Lever’s “ O- gg ag " new edition, crown 8vo 2s 
Select Pieces ‘for Reading and Recitation, 12mo 1s sewed 
Servant's Magazine, The, Vol. XXY., foolscap 8vo 1s 4d cloth 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Text of Steevens and Malone, new edition 8vo 10s 6d 
Short Koad to Right Spelling, 18mo Is cloth 
Shilling Entertaining Library, edited by Laurie: ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver's Travels, 
Christmas Tales,”’ 24mo each 1s cloth 
Sinclair's Holiday House, new edition, illustrated foolscap 8vo 5s cloth gilt 
Smith's Law of Joint-Stock Companies, foolscap 8vo 1s cloth 
Smith's Dead Lock, post 8vo 6s cloth 
Smith's Syllabic Reading Book, royal 4to 3s cloth 
Something to Langh at, foolscap Svo 1s sewed 
Songs of Scotland prior to Burns, by R. Chambers, crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Song of Songs, with Introduction and Commentary, by Thrupp, crown 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Solling'’s Diutiska, an Historical and Critical Survey of Germany, 10s 6d 
Somerville’s Cookery and Domestic Economy. post 8vo 6s cloth 
Spinoza’s Inquiry into Authenticity of Hebrew Scripture, 10s 6d cloth 
Student’s Guide to the University of Cambridge. foolscap 8vo 5s 6d cloth 
St. Winifred’s, or the World of School, foolscap 8vo 6s 6d cloth 
Straker’s Mercantile Shipping Insurance Register, 1863. royal 8vo 103. 
Steele's Lives made Sublime, new edition, post Svo 3s 6d cloth 
Stewart's Told by Twilight, crown 8yo 2s 6d cloth 
Stanley's Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, 8vo 16s cloth 
Stanley’s The Bible, Three Sermons, 8vo 2s (d/ sewed 
Sunday at Home, Volume 1862, super roval 8vo 6s cloth 
Sutton’s Collodion Processes. Wet and Drv, foolscap 8vo 3s cloth 
Such Things Are, 3 vols., post 8vo 31s &d cloth 
Sunny Scenes. or Recollections of Continental Rambles, 18mo 1s 
Swainson’s Churchman’s Book of Family Prayer, new edition 18mo Is 
Tait’s (Bishop) Charge to the Clergy of London. 1862, 8vo 2s sewed 
Tate’s Algebra made Easy, Key to, 12mo3s cloth 
Tatham’s Helps to Devotion, 12mo 2¢ 6 eloth 
Taylor's Poets’ Journal, crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Testament, Greek with English Notes, by Burton. 6th edition 10s 6d 
Thackeray's Virginians, new edition, crown 8vo 7s cloth 
Thackeray’ s Roundabout Papers, crown 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Thomas, he Faithful Hound, a True Tale, 2nd edition, 16mo 2s 6d cloth 
Through Algeria, by the Author of * Life in Tuscany,”’ crown 8v9 1's 6d 
Thoughts on the Church Catechism, Part I., foolscap 8vo 3s 64 cloth 
Three Little Kittens that Lost their Mittens, imperiai 8vo 2s boards 
Thalatta. or the Great Commoner. a Political Romance. crown 8vo 98 
Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence, edited by Bell. crown 8vo 58 
Timbs’s Industry, Science and Art of the Age, foolscap 8vo 6s cloth 
Timbs’s Schooldays of Eminent Men, 2nd edition, revised, fuolscap, 8vo 5s 
Timbs's Stories of Inventors and Discoverers, 2nd edition, fuolscap 8vo 5s 
Tillotson’s Our Unvitled Nobility, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Tract Magazine, Volume for 1862, 12mo 1s 6d cloth 
Trimen’s Catalogue of South African Butterflies, Part I., 8vo 7s 6d sewed 
Turner's Liber Studiorum, second series, Photographs, 3s 5d half bound 
Tucker's Revelation of St. John, according to Rev. E. B. Elliott, 2s 6d 
Two Friends, by the Author of * Patience of Hope,”’ foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Tytler’s Papers for Thoughtful Girls, 3rd edition, crown 8vo 5s cloth 
Unwin’s Primary School. Part I., School Management, 8vo 2s cloth 
Vaughan’s (C. J., D.D.) The Book and the Life, Four Serraons, 5s 62 
Versicles, from the Portfolio of a Sexagenarian, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth gilt 
Volpe’s Italian Grammar, 12mo 4s 6d cloth 
Ward's Propositions of 5th Book of Euclid proved Algebraically, 2s 6d 
War Scenes; and other Verses, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Waters's Researches on the Nature, &c, of Euphysima of Lungs, 5s 
Waters from the Sanctuary, 18mo 2s 6d cloth 
Way to Zion, 18mo 1s cloth 
Wehb’s Arthur Merton, a Story for the Young, pot 16mo 8s 6d cloth 
Ww edgwood’ s Dictionary of English Etymology, Vol. IL, 8vo 14s cloth 
Wheatly’s Rational Illustration of Book of Common Pray er, 48 6d 
Whately’s Ragged Life in Egypt. 2nd edition, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Wheat and Tares, a Tale, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Whewell on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 3rd edition, 8vo 10s 62 
White’s Natural History of Selborne, new edition, 24mo 3s 6d cloth 
Wickes’s Handy-Book on Villa Architecture, 2nd Series, 4to 27s 
Wilberforce’s Sermons preached at Oxford, 1847 to 1862, 8vo 10s 6d 
Williams's (D. C. L.) Sermons at Oxford and Winchester, 8vo 16s 6d 
Wilson’s Heavenward Path, 2nd edition, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Wilson's First Reading Book, with Illustrations, square 1s boards 
Wilson's (George), Memoir of, by his Sister, new edition, 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Wise's The New Forest, its History and Scenery, illustrated small 4to 21s 
Winthorp’s The Canoe and the Saddle, crown 8vo 6s cloth 
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’ nnings, new edition, post 8vo 6 cloth 
Wood's ao Observations in South Australia, 8vo 14s cloth 
Wat's The Foggy Night at Offord, crown 8vo 3s 6d clot 
b.. rdsworth’s Poems for the Young, new edition illustrated, 16mo 6s cloth 
Wi all's Married in Haste, 3 vols post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 
aeent's David, Kine of Israel, new edition, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth gilt 
me at's Enrope’s Crisis. Apocalyptic Vision, 3rd edition, foolscap 8v0 58 
Wrent's Racing Record, Winter Edition, 1862, 18:no 2s cloth 
Ye Comical Rhymes of Ancient Times, 8vo ls sewed 
Yool's Essay on Waste, Nuisance, and Trespass, 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Young eabnd, Vol. L, imperial 8vo ls 6d sewed 
zwingle (Ulrich), The Story of, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 





AMERICAN. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Bethune, by her Son. 12mo. Harper Brothers 

pee (G, N.)—Intuitions and Summaries of Thought. 2 vols 12mo. W. Veazie 

ny (Daniel)—Outdoor Duty, and Camp and Outpost Duty for Infantry. 18mo. 
Brothers 

cheer y. Cheerily. 1é6mo. American Tract Society 

Cooper—Stories of the Sea. 1émo. James G. Gregory 

Cooper—Stories of the Woods; or, Adventures of Leatherstocking. 16mo. James G. 


Dasa Manual of Geology: treating of the Principles of the Science. §Svo. Theodore Bliss 
‘0 

ma... (The) Woman, as described in the Book of Proverbs. Illustrated. 8vo. Gould 
d Lin 


coln 
Government (The) Edition of the Statutes at Large and Treaties of the United States. passed 
at the Second Session of the Thirty-seventh Congress, 1861-62 Little, Brown and Co 
Haraszthy—Grape Culture and Wine-Making. Maps and Illustrations. Harper Brothers 
Harry, the Sailor Boy and his Uncle Gilbert. Abridged from the London Religious Tract 
Society. 16mo. American Tract Society 
In the Woods with Bryant, Longfellow, and Halleck. Illustrated, 4to gilt. James G. 


; iy) 
m4 Southern Friends; or, a Merchant's Story. 12mo. G. P. Putnam 
Lander—The Spectacle Series. Vols I. and II. Walker. Wise, and Co 
Leland—Sunshine in Thought; or, the Joyousin Art and Literature. 12mo. G. P. Putnam 
Leslie~The Two Homes; or, Earning and Spending. lémo. Andrew F. Graves 
Margaret Warner; or. the Young Wife at the Farm. 14mo. Robert Carter and Brothers 
Moore—A Visit from Saint Nicholas. Illustrated. J. G. Gregory 
My Brother Ben. 16mo. American Tract Society 
Naughty (The) Girl Won. 16mo. American Tract Society 
ParsonsA Treatise on the Law of Promissory Notes and Bills of Exchange. J. P. Lippin- 


ott and Co 

Report (Annual) of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for the Year 1861. 
gvo. Washington Government Printing Office 

Richards (Mrs.)—Springs of Action, 12mo. Harper Brothers 

Richter—Titan: a Romance trom the German of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. Translation by 
Charles T. Brooks. 2 vols. 12mo. Ticknor and Fields 

Riverdale (The) Story Books for Young Folks. 12 vols. Tllustrated. Lee and Shepard 

Smith—The United States Digest, Vo XX. Being Vol. XIV. Annual Digest for 1860. 8vo. 
Little, Brown, and Co 

Somerton—The Torn Bible. 16mo. Robert Carter Brothers 

Bzahed—Modern War: its Theory and Practice. Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 12mo. 
Harper Brothers 

Taylor The Poet's Journal. 12mo,._ Ticknor and Fields 

Thompson—Lyra Coelestis. 8vo. Gould and Jackson 

Winthrop—The Canoe and the Saddle, Adventures among the North Western Rivers and 
Forests; and Isthmiand. 12mo. Ticknor and Fields 

Woodman’s (The) Nannette. 16mo. American Tract Society 





FRENCH, 

Allan Kardece Voyage spirite en 1862. 8 Paris. 1fr 

Althaus (Cl.)—Poesias varias. 18. Paris. 10 fr 

Annuaire des Deux-Mondes. T.11. 1861. 8. Paris 

Berthoud (S. Henry)—Contes du docteur Sam. 8. Paris. 10fr 

Block (Maurice)—Dictionnaire général de la politique; avec la collaboration d’hommes. 
lrelivraison. 8 & 2 col. 

Badin (Ad.)—Garde-toi, je me garde, comédie en unacte. 12. Versailles 

Baltazzi, * T. E.—Le Prince Alfred et les intér¢ts francais en Orient. 8. Paris 

Correspondance de Napoléon [er, publiée par ordre de Napoléon ILI. Tomell. 4. Paris 

Carpentier (Mile.)—Jeunes tétes et grands ccours. 12. Paris 

Caballero (F.)—Fleurs des champs, nouvelles, exemples et légendes. Gr. 18. Paris 

Charton (Ch )—Les Vosges pittoresques et historiques. 12. Paris. 2fr 

Desvosges (G.)—Anastase, ou Seigneurs et paysans, souvenirs du chateau de Preny. 8. 
Pont-a-Mousson : 

Du Chaillu (Paul) —Voyages et aventures dans I’ Afrique ¢quatoriale, meurs et coutumes des 
habitants; chasses au gorille, etc. Edition francaise. 8. Paris. 15 fr 

Desportes (F. D.)—La Réforme des prisons. 8. Paris 

Etude sur les cavaleries étrangeres. lre partie. Cavalerie anglaise; par un officier de 
cavalerie. 8 Paris. : 

Figuier (Louis)—La Terre avant le déluge; par Louis Figuier. Ouvrage contenant 25 vues 
idéales de paysages de l'ancien monde. 8. Paris. lofr 

Fontille (E.)\—Adam Mickiewicz, sa vie et sa croyance, esquisse biographique, impressions 
etsouvenirs. 12. Paris fish : . 

Flammarion (Camille)—La Pluraiité des mondes habités, étude oui l'on expose les conditions 
@habitabilité des terres célestes. aris. 2fr 

Lacordaire-~Lettres du R. P. de Lacordaire i des jeunes gens. 8. Paris 

Laperouse (G.) Etude sur le lieu de la défaite d' Attila dans les plaines dela Champagne. 4. 


royes 

Lenglet (Lucien)—L’ Homme et sa destinée. 8 Arras. 7fr50c 

Littré (E.)—Histoire de la langue francaise 2vols. 8 Paris 

Michu (Claude)—Les Chants de l'industrie. 18. Pari 

Margerie (Eugéne de)—Les Aventures d'un berger. 18. Paris 

Milliroux (J. F.)—Apercus sur les institutions etles mceurs des Américains. 8 Paris 

Prevost, (l’Abbé)—distoire de Manon Lescaut et du chevalier Des Grieux. 18. Paris 

Prévost-Paradol (M.)—Elisabeth et Henri IV., 1594-1598. 8. Paris. 6fr 

Raynaud (Maurice)—Les Médecins au temps de Molitre, mceurs, institutions, doctrines. 
2emeedit. 12. Paris 

Soutcovoy (M. Grégoire)—Vocabulaire francais-japonais. 8. Paris 

Sour (Victor)—Les Mystéres du Temple, drame enjcing actes et huitjtableaux., 15, Saint- 
sermain. 

Yriarte (Tomas de)—Fabulas literarias. 32. Paris 


GERMAN. 
Almanach de Gotha, pour l'année 1863. 100 année. 32. Gotha 
Althaus, Jul, sociale Bilder aus England. 2 Bde. 8 Hamburg, 1843 
Armand, Carl Scharnhorst. Abenteuer e. deutschen Kuaben in Amerika, 8 Hannover, 
1863 


Bamme, Jul, die Adoptivtochter. Schauspielin 5 Akten. 8 Gotha 

Biedermann, Karl, Kaiser Otto III. Trauerspiel in 5 Aufziigen. 8. Leipzig, 1863 

Bodenstedt. Frar., epische Dichtungen. 16. Berlin 

Bratranek, F. Th., Goethes Egmout u. Schillers Wallenstein. Eine Parallele der Dichter. 
Grs. Stuttgart 

Baumann, Beruh. v., Studien iib. die Verpflegung der Kriegsheere im Felde. Grs. Leip~ 





zig, 1863 
Carus, Dr. C.G., die lebenskunst nach den Inschriften d. Tempels zu Delphi. 16, Dresden, 


1863 
Collins, Wilkie, Namenlos. Aus d. Engl. v. C. W. Whistling. 8. Leipzig 
Daumer. G. Fr., Aus der Mansarde. Streitschriften, Kritiken, Studien wu Gedichte. Gr & 


Zz 

Deneeee, B H. v., Hermann. Die Deutschen u. die Rimer. Romantische Geschichte. 
ir 8 erin 

Fliigel, Volksmedizin u. Aherglaube im Frankenwalde. Grs Miinchen, 1863 

Geschichte eines jungen Midchens. 8. Leipzig 

a bs Fr., Manual der photographischen Chemie. Mit in den Text gedr. Holzschn, 

erlin 

Hautz, Hofrath Prof. Joh. Frdr., Geschichte der Universitiit Heidelberg. Gr8& Mannheim 

— >. Zeit- u. Lebensbilder. Erziihlungen f. das deutsche Volk. 2Bdchn. 12. Frie- 
urg im Br, 

Horn’s, W. O. v., gesammelte Erziihlungen. Neue Volks-Ausg. 8 Frankfurt a. M. 

Katalog, illustrirter, der Londoner Industrie-Ausstellung v. 1862. Gr4. Leipzig 

Kaltenbrunner, Karl Adam, Aus dem Traungau. Oberdsterreichische Dort- u. Volksges- 

chichten, 8 Wien, 18*3 

Krummacher. Dr. Frdr. Wilh.. neue Predigten. Grs. Bielefeld, 1863 

Lubojatzky, Fr., zwe'hundertjiihrige Sachsen-Chronik von 1550—1750. 4. Libau 

Maiglickchen, Geschichten u. Miirchen f. Kinder von 6—9 Jahren. 16. Berlin 

Miirchenschatz, allerliebster, m. vielen (lith. u. color.) Bildern. §. Berlin 

Menzel, Woltg., allgemeine Weltgeschichte von Anfang bis jetzt. 8 Stuttgart 

Mindermann, Marie, Felébiumen. Erziihlungen f. diereifere Jugend. 6Bdchn. 16. Glogau 

Miiller, Frz., de King d Nibelungen. Gr&. Leipzig 

Mobius, Paul. Bar Kochba. Trauerspiel in 5 Anfziigen. 8 Leipzig, 1863 

Mylius, Otfrid, neue Pariser Mysterien. Ein sittengemiilde aus dem 2 Kaiserreich. 8 Stutt- 
art, 1863 

Ooltingsr. Ed. Maria, Schobri, Ungarns gritzter Bandit. 16. Leipzig, 1863 

Protz, Wilh., die Landwirthschaft nach den Erfahrungen e. alten Mannes. Gr 8, Leipzig, 

1863 


63 

Scheibe, Thdr., die Wiener Lori. Historischer Roman. 3Thle. Grs Wien 

Signelay, Eman., der Student v. Salamanca. Historiecher Roman in 5 Biichern aus der Zeit 
der span. Biirgerkriege. Grs8. Berlin 

Sterne, Carus, die Naturgeschichte der Gespenster. 12. Weimar, 1563 

Wardow, C., Bilder aus der Mirchenwelt. 8 Hannover 

Weiss, Herm., Kostiiinkunde. Geschichte der Tracht u. d. Geriithes im Mittelalter vom 4 big 
zum 14Jahrh. 8 Stuttgart, 1863 








Tue Cuter COMMISSIONER OF THE SANITARY Report visited the Docks to inspect the 
Pure TEA imported by Horniman and Co., Lonpon, from having on investigation found 
that many teas in general use covered by the Chinese with an objectionable powdered 
colour which is drank when the tea is made. Horniman’s Green is a natural dull olive— 
not bluish.—the Black is not intensely dark ; by importing the leaf uncoloured, the Chinese 
cannot disguise and pass off as the best, brown flavourless sorts; consequently, Horni- 
man’s Pure Tea is strong, delicious, and wholesome. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per lb. 
Sold in Packets by 2280 Age nts. 

THE CoxsERvaTivk Lanp Soctety.—The tenth annual and forty first quarterly meeting 
of the members was held at Exeter Hall, on Tuesday, the 2nd inst., Viscount Ranelagh 
in the chair. The report of the executive committee and the audited balance-sheet were 
presented, from which it appears that the receipts for the financial year ending Sept. 30 
last were 63,804/. 2s. 5d., being one of the largest returns since the formation of the 
Society, the total receipts in the ten years being 625.392/. 13s. 2d, and the withdrawals 
179,5411 18s. 3d. The shares issued to 30th Sept. 1862 being 18,685, at 50/. each, represent 
a subscribed amount of 934,250/. The reserved fund is now 10,1901. &s. Out of 9568 rights 
of choice, acquired either by completion of shares, drawing, or seniority, 7258 had been 
exhausted. leaving 2310 unexercised rights, tu select land at option on the Society's 
estates. The grand totals of the sale of land to Michaelmas 1862, are 314,6867. 12s. 10d. 
The dividend for the year is five per cent. per annum, and the guaranteed interest 
remains at five per cent on shares, and four per cent per annum on deposits, The 
amended rules had been certified by the official barrister, Mr. Tidd Pratt. The returning 
directors who were re-elected were Lieut.-Col. Augustus Meyrick, the Hon. and Rev. 
W. C. Talbot, H. W. Currie, Esq., C. E. Newcomen, Esq., and Henry Pownall, Esq. The 
land to be offered by allotment was the remainder of the Roehampton Park Estate, on 
which a site had been set apart for a church, the last portion of the Brighton, Tunbridge 
Wells, and C Ichester Estates. On the Kentish-town Estate, it was announced that two 
railroads were to pass through, considerably enhancing the value of that property. A 
valuable estate close togEpping Forest, Woodford, &c., had been acquired on Wanstead 
Flats, the Woodhouse raansion and Park. ‘The annual returns of houses built and in 
progress on the forty-five estates in nineteen counties, acquired by the Society, showed 
a considerable inerease and much activity. The Registration claims had been very suc- 
cessful in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. The report concluded by the thanks of the 
executive committee to the shareholders for their large attendance at the annual 
meeting last year, and for the resolution passed on that occasion, whereby the “‘ anxious 
desire and operative energy of the Board to promote the prosperity of the Conservative 
Land Society remained unimpaired.’ The tollowing Directors were present: Viscount 
Ranelagh (Chairman); Col. Brownlow Kaox, M.P. (Vice-Chairman); Lieut.-Col. A. 
Meyrick ; Hon. and Rev. W. C. Talbot; Hon. Robert Bourke; H. Pownall, Esq.; H. W. 
Currie, Esq.; N. Winstanley, Esq.; and T. Knox Holmes. The Report was unanimously 
adopted, and thanks were voted to the auditors, to the executive committee, and the 
officers of the Society. The noble chairman stated that a testimonial was to be presented 
from the shareholders and friends to the secretary in addition to the special testimonials 
recently presented by the Board of Directors. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE SCALE of CHARGES for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 


PRIZE MEDAL, 








1862. AWARDED EAL and SON'S EIDER DOWN 
BY THE JURORS OF CLASS 2, 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH. 


QUILTS, from 24s. to Ten Guineas. Also GOOSE- 
DOWN QUILTS, from los. to 32s. Lists of prices and sizes 
| sent free by post.—HEAL and SON'S Illustrated Catalogue 
of Bedsteads and Priced List of Bedding, also sent post free on 

| application to 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


FURNITURE. —BARTHOLOMEW and 





Four Li Thirty Word 4 r é Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &c. 

ur Lines, or Thirty Words .....sssssesesseeees 7 ‘ - Nee! kamen anaes 

Each additional Line (about Ten Words) .. ‘ WOTHERSPOON and Co., Gtascow and LoNpoN. 
alf Col Aa A 

Whole Column 0 ARPER and ELLAM’S ENFIELD 








BaAss's EAST INDIA PALE ALE.— 
“” The OCTOBER BREWINGS are arriving in Casks of 
Eighteen Gallons and upwards.—BERRY BROS., and Co., 
St James’s-street, S.W. 


TRELOAR'S KAMPTULICON, or 
CORK FLOOR-CLOTH. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manufactory, Holland- 


street. 
RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
he MATTING and DOOR MATS. — Shippers. Country 
yialers, and Large Consumers will find at 42, LUDGATE- 
“ILL the best assortment of these goods at the lowest prices, 
~T. TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manu- 
‘actory, Holland-street. 


LD BOTTLED PORT.—20,000 Dozens. 
» Choice Vintages. Now Bottling, 100 Pipes, 1858 Vint- 
in Old Bottled Solera, E. J. Brown, and Pasto Sherries. 
-’! Sparkling Moselles. Hocks, and Champagnes. First 
7 owth Clarets, Burgundies, and very old Virgin Marsalas, &c. 
sare SMITH, 86, Great Tower-street, London, E.C., &c. &c. 
‘ee Lists of all Wines Post Free. Terms Cash, or London 














R : teference. fj 
o-Xtraordinary Old Pale Champagne and Cognac Brandies. 
and Taaica Rum, age of three generations. Old Store Scotch 
and Irish Whiskies, Foreigu Liqueurs. 


RIFLE SAUCE. This celebrated sauce imparts a 
fine rich, piquant flavour of peculiar delicacy, unequalied by 
any European sauce, to fish, game, wild fowls, gravies, steaks, 
hashes, cold-meat, &c. May be had retail of Chemists and 
Grocers. Wholesale agent, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon-street, London; or of the Manufacturers 
HARPER and ELLAM, Enfield. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN 
MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a New Series of his useful pro- 
ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material 
and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal 
approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 

with label outside, and the facsimile of his signature. 





PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 


broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schools. 





| and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
| Street, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York, and at 
| $7, Gracechurch-street, London, 


Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants | 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J.G. | 
has introduced bis WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 


different degrees of flexibility, and with fine. medium, ard | 


} 
| 
i 


FLETCHER GUARANTEE every ARTICLE they 
SELL. For the satisfaction of intending purchasers they 
have permission to refer to many of their customers, clergy- 
men and others, in various parts of thecountry. Their prices 
are the lowest compatible with quality. 

Spanish Mahogany tending Dining-tables, 4ft. 
Spanish Mahogany Dining-room Chairs, upholstered 
TO I wissen ccotccccencecissoneciomntess seeeeee (each) 018 
Elegant drawing-room Suites, from £1010 0 to 5210 
100 Wardrobes, frm .......0..+ssecresseceseseeee 2 2 0to 5210 
Several Second-hand Suites of Drawing-room, Dining- 
room, and Chamber Furniture to be sold at half their value. 
Estimates for furnishing any sized house, and illustrated 
catalogues free by post. 
217 and 219, Tottenham-court-road, and 9, Alfred-place, 
London, W. 





5 





ecer S 


BLACK ! BLACK! BLACK! 
GAMUEL OSMOND and Co., Dyers, 
iN 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, London, inform the public 
they have made arrangements for Dyeing Black for Mourning 
every eee and returning the sameina few days when 
required. French Merino and Cashmere Dresses dyed colours 
that look equal to new. Bed Furniture and Drawing-room 
Suites cleaned or dyed and finished. Shawls, Dresses, and 
Cloaks of every description cleaned, and the colours preserved. 
Established above a century. 
N.B.—Drapers’ Soiled Stocks Dyed Black. 
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AGENTS FOR ‘THE “CRITIC.” 


HE FOLLOW ING G have been appointed 
SPECIAL AGENTS for the SALE of the" CRITIC,” 
and it may also be had at all the Railway Stations: 
Birmingham 8. B. Howell, Bookseller, 52, New-street. 
Bury... Mr. Thos. Crompton, Bookseller. 
Bra ford, ‘Yorks John Dale and Co., Booksellers. _ 
— (Mr. J.C. Ward, Bookseller, Hamilton- 
BirkenNead ++..»».0+.. street, Hamilton-square. 
Berwick-on-Twee Mr. Melrose, Bookseller. 
Carlisle Mr. T. W. Arthur, 34. En 
Dublin. Messrs. Smith and Sons. 
Dublir Mr. M‘Gee, 18, Masson-street. 
Glasy Mr. Wm. Love, 40, St. Enoch-square. 
Hud iers ; Mr. F. Clayton, Printer. 
Halifar .... Mr. J. W. Schofield, 1, Old Market. 
Lancaster... 


glish-street. 


(Mr. Thomas Edmonson, 
7 Market-place. 
, j Messrs. Benson and Mallet, 10, Castle- 
Liverpool .... vey street. 
Leeds A. Harrison and Son, 55, Briggate. 
Manchester . Mr. W. E. Life, 18. John Dalton-street. 
a Ty (Messrs. Dodsworth, 17, Collingswood- 
svewceastlé-on UNE we i street. 
Preston Mr. Hi. Oakey, 36, Fishergate-street. 
Rochdale fA. Vernon and Co., Booksellers, 29, 
RBOCHAIA™NC.... 1. 000.0e0se00 } Drake- street. 
Shrewsbury . Mr. Wm. Wardle, Bookseller. Mardol. 
Sheffield . Mr. R. 8. Barras, 27, High-street. 
Mr. George Hope, 3, Castlegate. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE’S 
Ironmongery and Furnishing Warehouses. 


A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE AND CO., - LONDON BRIDGE, 
Established A.D. 1700. 

pr, NE’S TABLE CUTLERY, 

celebrated for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled 
for quality and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and 
complete, affording a choice suited to the taste and means of 
every purchaser. The following are some of the prices for 
Ivory-handled Knives—each blade being of the best steel, 
bearing our name, and warranted: 


fadis.¢a/aa)/ed)& $. 

Table Knives, perdoz. | 140/| 160/190 230 | 25 29 

Dessert dittO .......0.0.. | 120)120) 150) 1 20 | 23 
Per pair. | 

Carvers, Joint..........0 46: 56 


BLECTRO - PLATED SPOONS and 
FORKS, The best manufacture, well finished, 
Every article stamped with our mark and 


66 76 8: 9 


strongly plated. 
guaranteed. 
KINGS. LILY. 


| FIDDLE. BEEDED. 


| 2nd | 


3 e: 
| qua. Best. 


est.) 2nd. 2nd. | Best. 
s. d.| 8. d. 
ose ~” 660 } 580 

Table 3 SO!) 446 g 5 6401560 
Dessert Fork 9° 2990 82 {) 37 460 > 400 
Dessert Spoons | ¢ 30 0! 33 2 7 48.0! 420 
Tea Spoons...... is 0 22 26 26 32 0 | 260 

| 


[PANE and Co.’s NEW ILLUSTRATED 

ATALOGUE and priced FURNISHING LIST may 
be had on application or post free. This t embraces the 
leading articles from all the various departments of their 
establishment, and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in 
the seléction of goods. It comprises Table Cutlery, Electro- 
ylate, Lamps, Baths, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, 
3edding, Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, 
Culinary Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c. &c. 


Bookseller, | 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 


| to the public. and marked at prices proportionate with those 
| that have tended to make his establishment the most distin- 
| guished in this country. 


12s. 6d. to 207. each 
Shower Baths, from .. 8s. Od. to 67, each 
Lamps (Moderateur). from... 6s. 0d. to 8/. 10s. each. 
All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure ( ‘olza Oil .. 4s. 9d. per gallon. 
Diustrated Catalo gues “sent “(per post) free. 
39. Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 5. and 4, Newman-street; 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’ -place ; and 1, Newman-mews, London. 


- 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES. Buyers of the above are re- 

quested, before finally Sociding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 

BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 

assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES. CHIMNEY- 

PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 

as cannot, be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 

novelty, beauty of design, or prone earner | of workmanship. 

Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 15s. to 33/. 10s. ; 

bronzed fenders, with standards, 7/. to 3 12s. ; steel fen- 

ders, 37. 8s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 

3/. 8s. to “TBI. : : chimney-pieces from 1/. 8s. to 1002; fire-irons, 

from 2s, 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. The BURTON and all other 

PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
The increased and increasing use of gas in private 
houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from 
the various manufacturers in metal and glass all that is 
new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, 


Bedsteads, from ... 


| adapted to offices, passages and dwelling-rooms, as well as to 


have some designed expressly for him; these are on SHOW 
over his TWENTY LARGE ROOMS, and present, for 
novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled assort- 
ment. They are marked in plain figures, at prices proportion- 
ate with those which have tended to make his Establishment 
the largest and most remarkable in the Kingdom—viz., from 


12s. 6d. (two-light) to 22/. 

+ TY 
\j JILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 
Tilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver, and 
Electro-Piate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers. Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders. Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps. Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty large Showrooms, at 
39, Oxford-street, W.: 

1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; 

and 1, Newm: in-mews, London 


TMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT in 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
—Mr. LEWIN MOSELY, Dentist, 30, Berners-street, London. 
Established 1820, begs to direct attention to a New and 
Patented improvement in the manufacture of Artificial Teeth, 
Palates, &c., which supersedes all impure metals and soft or 
absorbing agents, hitherto the fruitful cause of so many evils 
to the mouth and gums. A portion of this great improvement 
consists of agum-coloured enameled base for the Artificial 
Teeth, which presents a uniformiy smooth and highly polished 
surface, preventing any lodgient of food between interstices, 
thus avoiding the consequent unpleasant secretions, causing 
foulness of breath, &c. Additional Teeth can be added when 
required (thus saving great expense to the Patient), without 
extracting roots or fangs, and as the whole is moulded ina 
soft st: ate, all inequalities of the gums or roots of teeth are 
carefully protected, and insures a perfect system of painless 
Dentistry. Neither metals, wires, or unsightly ligatures are 
required. but a perfectly complete adhesion secured by Mr. 
MOSELY’S PATENTED SUCTION PALATE, No. 764, 
Aug. 1855. Decayed and Tender Teeth permanently restored 
to nse, preventing the necessity of Extraction Consultations, 
and every information, free. Charges unusually moderate. 
Success guaranteed in all cases by MR. LEWIN MOSELY, 
“ BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. At home 
daily. 
Established upwards of thirty years. 


Just published, 


THE 


Included 


It contains the Gexerat Act, the 


Price 10s. 6d. cloth; 12s. 


London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 


ust published, Second 


A HANDY-BOOK OF | 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE USE 


in the THIRD EDITION of 
New Act, all the 
By WILLIAM FOOTE, 
6d. half-calf; 12s. 


10, W ellington- street, Strand, W C. 


NEW HIGHWAYS ACT, 


“FOOTE’S LAW OF 
DectpeD Cases to this time, and the 
Esq., of Swindon. 

6d. calf. 


HIGHWAYS.” 


Forms, &c. 


Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


CCLES Listic AL LAW, 


OF THE CLERGY AND SOLICITORS 


By GEORGE R. HARDING, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
CONTENTS. 


Letres’ iT. Advowsons. 
Il. Appropriations, Impropriators, &c 
If. Unions, 
IV. Disunions. 
District and new Parishes Act. 
Parish Ch urches and Chapels. 
Seats and Pews. 
. Monuments and Ornaments. 
. Churchyards and Burial Grot 
. The C ureh-I uild ) 
Church-Estate Commissioners. 
, Preser itations 


ing, Eccl 


leac 
Exchange am Renefices. 


AXIL Sequestiations and Judgments. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 


Letter XXIII. 


Wellington-street, 


Suspension, Deprivation, and Degradation 
Resignation and Bonds of Resignation, 
Dilapidations. 
Tithes and Commutation of Tithes. 
Surplice Fees, Easter Offerings, and Mor- 
tuaries. 
First Fruits and Tenths. 
Mortmain. 
. Glebe. 
Xx XXL Houses of Residence. 
XXXII. Leases of Ecclesiastical Property, 
XXXII. Vestries. 
XXXIV. Church- ‘Rates. 
XXXV. Laws relating te Dissenters. 
XXXVI. Ordination. 
» AXXAVIL The Eeclesiastical Anthorities. 
«+ XXXAVIIL The Colonial, Scoteh, and American Clergy. 
XXXAILX. Privileges, Restrictions, and Clerical Duties 
of the Clergy. 
XL. Ecclesiastical Offences. 
XLI. Church Discipline. 
“s XLIL. Unifermity of Public Worship. 
‘o XLUL Convocation. 


Strand, W.C, 


” XXIV, 
” XXV. 
‘ XXVI. 

XXVIIL. 


XXVIII. 
XXIX, 





¢ EATING’S NEWFOUNDLAND (Cop 
LIVER OIL is distinguished by Testimonials trom y, 
most eminent Physicians, among whom are the following. 
Professor TAYLOR, M.D., &c., &e. ; Dr. Scorr, M. _ L.R.C. p 
F.L.S., &c,; Dr. Epwin PAYNE, M.D., L.R.C P.. MRC g 
This On, being purely of hepatic origin, is pronomneed to be of 
the greatest therapeutic value, in which the prescriber ang 
patient may have the utmost confidence. 

Sold in half-pint bottles, 1s. 6¢.; pints, 2s. 6d: quarts, 
4s. 6d., and five-pint bottles, 10s 6d.. imperial measure, }, 
Thomas KratINGc, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79, St. Pay) 
Churchyard. 

Cou 'GHS, rg AND INCIP IENT const MPTIOy 
RE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES... 
Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually {ay 
victims to pulmonary disorders, ineluding consumption, 
diseases of the chest, and the respiratory organs. Preven. 
tion is at all times better than cure: be therefore prepared, 
during the wet and wintry season, with a supply of Keating’; 
Cough Lozenges, which possess the virtue of averting as wel 
as of curing a cough or cold; they are good alike for the 
young or for the aged. 
Prepared and soldin boxes, 1s. 1}d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6, 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas Kratinc, Chemist, &c., 79, 3; 
Paul’ e-churehyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS.—Price ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the Science of 
modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for. during 
the first twenty years of the present century, "to speak of 3 
cure for the Gout was considered a romance; but now the 

efficacy and sa‘ety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, 
by unsolicited testimonials from perso s in every rank of life. 
that public opinion proclaims this as one of the most impor. 
tant discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills requireno restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
Vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe ‘THOMAS Proc 
229, Strand, London,” on the Government Stamp. 


pD® ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED 
OINTMENT, 
CALLED THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND, 

Is confidently recommended to the public, as an unfailing 
remedy for wounds of every description, a certain cure for 
ulcerated sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; cuts, burns, 
sealds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions, and pimplesou 
the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore breasts 
fistula, and cancerous humours, and is a specific for those 
affiicting eruptions that sometimes follow vaccination. So 
in pots, ls. 14d, 2s. 9¢., 11s., and 22s. each. 

Also, his PILULAS ANTISCROPHUL®, confirmed by 
sixty years’ experience to be without exception one of the 
best altcrative medicines ever compounded for purifying 
the blood, and assisting nature in all her operations. Hence 
they are used in scrofulas, scorbutic complaints. glandular 
swellings, particularly those of the neck, &c. They forma 
mild and superior family aperient, they may be taken at all 
times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes 
atls 13d., 2s 9d. 4s. 6d., Is and 22s. each. Sold also by the 
proprietors, BEACH and BakRnNicort, at their Dispen‘ 
Bridport; by the London houses. Retail by all respect able 
medicine vendors in the United Kingdom, Colonies, &c. 

OBSERVE!—No medicine sold under the above names car 
possibly be gennine, unless ‘Beach and Barnicott, late Dr, 
Roberts. Bridport,” is engraved on the Government stamp 
affixed to each package. 

For cases of cure see handbills, and directions for taking 
and using the medicine. . 


ONSUMPTION in ALL its STAGES, 
Covcns, Wroormna Coven, AstHMaA, Proncuirts 
FEVER, AGUE. DIPHTHERIA, ALYSTERIA. RHEUMATISM, D1A8- 
RikeaA, Spasms. Conic, RENAL and UTERINE DisEases are 
iinmediately relieved by a dose of 


CHLORODINI 
(Trade Mark.) 


Discovered oe named by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, 
M.R.S.C.L., Ex-Army Medical Staff 


The question asked by invalids. families and householis is— 
What is the best medicine to give in the above diseases, an 
what to have always ready? Medical testimony, the reply ( 

thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirm: atory of the 
invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all otliers. 

CHLORODYNE is a liquid taken in drops according to age 
invariably relieves pain of whatever kind; creates a calm re 
freshing sleep: allays irritation of the nervous system whe 
all other remedies fail; leaving no bad effects like opium 0 
laudanum, and can be taken when none other can be tol 
Its value in saving life in infancy is not easily estim 
few drops will subdue the irritation of Teething, prev 
arrest Convulsion, cure Whooping Cough, Spasms, aud 
at once. 

Among invalids it allays the pain of Neuralgia, Rheumatis™, 
Gout, &c. 1t soothes the weary aching of Consumption, 
lieves the soreness of the Chest, Cough, and Fxpectorati 
and cures all chest affections, such as Asthma, Bronchitis, I 
pitation, &e. It checks diarrhoea, alvine discharges, or spasii's 
and colics of the intestines. &c. é 

The extensive demand for this remedy, known as Pr. « 
Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, by the medical profession. !i sple 
tals, dispensaries—civil, military and naval—and familie 
especially, guarantees that this statement of its ext! 
importance and value is a bond fide one, and worthy U 
attention of all. 


EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

From W. VESALIUS PETTIGREW, M.D.—“Th ave no hesitati 
in stating that I have never met with any medicine 1 
cious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I hav. I 
consumption, asthma, diarrhea, and other diseases, and au 
most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 

J. C Baker. Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“Tt is without dou 
the most valuable and certain anodyne we have.” 

Dr. Gipson, Army Medical Staff, Caleutta.—* Two doses 
completely cured me of diarrhaa 

From G. V. Rrpovt, Esq., Surgeon, Egham. —* As anastr 
gent in severe diarrhea, and anti-spasmodic in cholic, wit! 
crames in the abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As 3 
sedative in neuralgia and tie-doloureux its effects were Ver 
remarkable, In uterine affections I have found it extreme) 
valuable.’ 

CAU TIQR —-Hewits of spurious compounds, or imitations 
of Chlorodyne Dr. Browne placed the recipe for makin 
Chlorodyne in the hands of Mr. Davenport only : conseque ey 
there can be no other manufacturer. The g¢ genuine bes 
words * Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne "’ on the Go wert: 
ment stamp of each bottle. 

Sold only in Bottles, ’ 2s, 9¢., and 4s. 6d. by the sole Agent 
and Manufacturer, J. DAVE NPORT, 33, Great Russeus 
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Just published, y , i $ rar : r ; 

v a See Now ready, in stiff covers, price 1ls., Vol. IT. of ; 

ND Cop CHEAP EDITION of the CRIMINAL , ai F 

Male trOm the A LAW CONSOLIDATION ACTS. Faited (with Notes THE 4 1 Ny \ NT’. i 

D.LECe: ~ avery copious Index) by T. W. SAUNDERS, Recorder of Nt NL ' , 

P.M Ce rath: and E. W. COX, Recorder of Falmouth. Price 5s. 6d. : r i 

seanin} 8 cloth. 7 AN ILLUSTRATED PAPER OF INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. % 

ccosiebed el, 10 Law Tres Office, 10, Wellington-street. St ‘ cigs ; 
Wer ang _ - : Containing Illustrations, Tales, and other Original Papers. ; 

1 NEW LL oar gel LAW. . t 

Gat: ana Just published, price 3 6 London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W : 
9, St. Paul HE PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENT ACT ‘ ai 2 ; csi i 
: = 1862, with Instructions, Notes, and Index. By TW. { 
— SAUNDERS. Esq., a Bath, Author of the “ New Just published, , 

ISU ' Practice of Magistrates’ Courts, &c. > ~~ i 
pe Practice OT LAW Tres Office, 10 Wellington-street. ss | FART I. of Vol. Il. of DORIA and MACRAE’S NEW PRACTICE in : 
NGES.. 7 ADY SCOTT on JEWELLERY.— BANKRUPTCY. Price 7s. 6d. ’ 
annually fai Chapter I. of a Series of Chapters on “Jewellery.” by N.B.—Another Part, completing the Work, in 2 vols, is in the press. \ 
consumption, LADY SCOTT, appeared in THE QUEEN, THE LADY'S The Part contains a full and complete Treatise, with all the Forms, &c., on the following subjects: ‘ 
ans. Preven. WEEKLY JOURNAL, of Dec. 6. Price 6d. weekly. A copy P ’ 8, &C., ‘Owing subjects :— hs 
ore prepared, for seven stamps. — awe Reputed Ownership. Administration of the Bankrupt's estate out of Court, by ih 
of Keating's » Strand. WC. Choice of Assignees. Composition Deed, or by Propesal. 

Le as well Just published, Sixth Edition, price.2s. 6d., free by post The Assignees, their Rights, Duties, and Liabilities. The last Examination. i 

alike for the 32 stamps. ’ _ | Nature of the Property vested in them, and mode of | The Order of Discharge, and its effects. a 

2s. Oda, 48. 64 ISEASES of the SKIN ; a Guide to their vesting. &e. ae 5 

, &e.. 79, 5° Treatment pe Prevention, illustrated ¥ cases. a Vol. I. may still be had, priee 15s. a 

oy ll a AS HUNT, F R.C.S.. Surgeon to the Western Dis- - =) ‘ — ee 

ists THOMAS e'\piseases “of ihe Skin, 21a, Charlotte-strect, JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. : 

UM Fitzroy-square. ? 

= ATIC “his admirable, we might almost say indispensable, little Just published to 
0X. work comes to us enriched with an excellent and most ust published, " 
: bey 7 y] ~ + oad 

he scienest NE tepeate chapter on the Turkish Bath."—Mediea Cre. | TAFT, SIXTH EDITION of the NEW LAW and PRACTICE of JOINT- 

‘ep speak fee Re STOCK COMPANIES and other ASSOCIATIONS, including Industrial Societies. By EDWARD W. COX, Recorder a 

but now the A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR INVALIDS. | of Falmouth. This edition contains :— * 

lemonstrated, E WILL - f ‘OD * % th INVALID I. The Law and Practice of Joint-Stock Companies. with Instructions for their Formation and Management. ¥, 

y rank of lite, HE 0 a eS ee eee If. The Companies Act 1862, with copious Notes and Forms. ve 

aren Sams be ey ae gen Ba nl ay Selangor gaa 8 Way of IIL. The Industrial Societies Act 1862, with Notes. ? 

serving Health, an ‘ n Lost. F ag Aig bay - M 
Tan ee and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row; and all = 2 Digest of oy isions on the Law of Joint-Stock Companies. . 
attacking any Booksellers. V. recedents of Articles of Association, &c., &c. F : . 
y eae — - — VI. A Convention between her Majesty and the Emperor of the French; also a Convention between her Majesty % 

hs Pacis N PURE BLOOD;; its Origin. Diseases and the King of the Belgians. : 

- UT of the Alimentary Canal, Stomach, Intestines, Chronic Price 12s. 6d. cloth; 14s. 6d. half calf; 15s. 6d. calf. y 

i Y ren 0} any years , Spi Jomplaint, - ‘ y 

RA’ eos: aa ceded Moco Digestion ; ts De- N.B. A copy sent by return of post to any person inclosing a post-office order for the price, to + 

RATED rangements and Remedy. Skin Diseases, &c, In this work is LONDON : JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 4 

rigina’ * 2 

ND. “sold by Hoviston and Wruicnar. 65, Paternoster-row, Lon- b 
an unfailing _don, ee Post free 2s. 6d.. or 30_ stamps, - Just published, ‘ 
i r 15th edition. price 1s 6d., or 18 stamps post free.—A pure min y 7 , Y ee Bi 
agra : ‘in a pure body, that is health.—The Antiseptic Treatment. ATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES of 1862, comprising all the Statutes ye 

ud pimples ou NDIGESTION, Nervousness, Low Spirits of last Session required by the Practitioner, in a compact form for the bag or pocket, with Introductory Notes and a 

sys ’ p ’ I ; } 4 

B sega vet Ulceration and Irritation of the Mucous Membrane, Con- | very copious Index. By WM. PATERSON, Fsq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 12s. 6d. cloth; 14s. 6d. half-calf; 15s. 6d. calf 4 

ati Ral sumptive Symptoms, Asthma, and Chronic Diarrhea. 7 taj F Sia ‘ . 35 » oft y 
ination. Sold ton : H. BarLuiére. 219, Regent-street, and all N.B. This is the 12th issue of the series. The vols. from 18 9 may still be had. ‘ 
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PERRY and C0”S ORTHODACTYLIC PENHOLDER. PERRYIAN FOUNTAIN INKSTAND. 

The object of this Penholder is to make children hold the pen correctly, t.e., to keep : 
their fingers in a correct position, so as to prevent them from forming a habit of holding 
the pen in an improper manner, and permanently spoiling their handwriting. Ar: tae 
ll others. | [Price, from One Shilling each. ] 
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en PERRY and CO..S PATENT ROYAL AROMATIC ELASTIC BANDS. 

1 cholic, wit . These Bands are not only perfectly free from the unpleasant smell of sulphur, which detracted so much from the value of the old bands, but have, on the 
contrary, a very agreeable perfume. They are equal in elasticity and streng:h to the original, somewhat softer, not liable to be affected by the climate, and are ¥ 
rosin in every respect to anything yet introduced for placing round and securing papers and parcels of every description. Price, from Sixpence per Box, in ; 
Ssorted sizes, @ 

SOLID INK. y 
PERRY and CO.’S PROPELLING AND WITHDRAWING PENCILS can now be bad fitted with Red, Blue, and Black Solid Ink, t 

| the Goverl- at 3d., 6d., and 1s. each, and upwards. Two inches of solid ink in each pencil. ; 

he sole Agent SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS: WHOLESALE at 37, RED LION SQUARE, and 38, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, ee 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN AND CELEBRATED DOUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN PENS. 
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In One handsome Octavo Volume, price 21s.; or in morocco, gilt edges, 42s. 


With FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS by WOLF AND ZWECKER, and a PORTRAIT of the GREAT SPORTSMAN, 


BALDWIN’S 


AFRICAN 


HUNTING. 








Among the Illustrations are the following : 


PORTRAIT OF MR. BALDWIN. 
AN ALLIGATOR DISAPPOINTED. 
A BOAT ATTACKED BY HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
ASLEEP IN THE RIVER. 
A FORCED RETURN. 
KNOCKED FROM A HUT BY A LIONESS. 
A HIPPOPOTAMUS SHOT. 
THE WAGGON AND OXEN RACE DOWN HILL. 
DEAD ALLIGATOR CARRIED INTO WATER BY COMRADES. 
RHINOCEROS SHOT—CALF AND DOGS FIGHTING. 
INYALA, DOGS AND HY.ENAS. 
TWO LIONESSES ROARING AT ME. 
HYDE AND SEEK WITH BUFFALO. 
STALKING KOODOOS, 
LEAPED OVER BY A BUFFALO. 
A COLD ENCAMPMENT. 
“GIRAFFE HUNTED AND SHOT. 
BLACK RHINOCEROS TOSSING DOG. 
RETURN TO CAMP BY MOONLIGHT. 
HUNTING BABOONS. 
CHASED UP AND DOWN HILL BY ELEPHANT. 
INYALAS. 
AN AFRICAN SERENADE, 
&e. &e. &e. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 
A RIVER SCENE, 
MY BEARD ADMIRED BY NATIVES. 
KILLING SNAKES. 
GIRAFFE HUNT—HERD OF BUFFALOES CHASING. 
A GIRAFFE IN A TREE. 
NATIVE CHASED BY BUFFALO COW AND CALF. 
CHASED BY AN ELEPHANT. 
DINING WITH KAFFIR CHIEF. 
TRAVEL BY MOONLIGHT. 
FOREST ON FIRE. 
HYENA CHASED BY TORCHLIGHT. 
CROSSING THE LUGELA—A DUCKING. 
ZEBRA HUNT—FALL WITH ‘HORSE. 
CHASE OF THREE ELANDS. 
SHOT A GEMSBOK BEFORE HORSE'S FEET. 
HORSEBACK PASS BY A SAVAGE ELEPHANT. 
CHASED BY INFURIATED BUFFALO. 
CHASE OF OSTRICH. 
LION SHOT. 
CHASING HARRIS—BUCKS. 
NIGHT SHOOTING. 

&e. &e. 





Atheneum. 
“ A book as amusing almost as ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ so simply graphic are the details; while a profusion of excellent illustrations by Wolf and 
Zwecker enables us as it were to behold the land while we listen to the story-teller. There are so many incidents in Mr. Baldwin’s volume that 
selection becomes difficult. He is always in the fleld or river, or in horrible peril, or in privation.” 


Glasgow Daily Herald. 


“ By every new comer from that garden of South Africa, Natal, we have been regaled with the most exciting accounts of the marvellous adven- 
tures of a mighty Nimrod, whose daring exploits and wonderful escapes ‘by flood and field’ were declared by the jprofessional Zulu traders and 
hunters to far exceed those of Gordon Cumming. Then we hear from Dr. Livingstone, from the far Zambesi, of his releasing an English hunter from 
the hands of the Makololo chief, who had him under surveillance because, from his daring exploits in the dangerous vicinage of those celebrated falls, 
the astute Kaffir thought that he must be mad. The hero of these adventures is Mr. Charles Baldwin, the hero of this work; and we do not hesitate 
to say that our ‘ great expectations’ have been fully realised by the perusal of this most exciting narrative.” 


Press. 


‘This is not merely a book upon Field Sports; but one full of interest for 
every class of readers, Written ina simple, unaffected style, the descriptions 
are always clear and concise. The illustrations are extremely characteristic, 
and give a lively idea of the wild grandeur of South African Scenery, 


Globe. 


‘To ride at will through the deserts of Africa, to hunt the seacow, to chase 


the buffalo, to stalk the lion and the elephant, to contend with the wiles of | 


the natives, to strive and overcome ; these states of being constitute the very 
marrow of a hunter’s life. Mr. Baldwin bas revelled ten years in it. He has 
told, and modestly, his hairbreadth ’scapes, and has described wilhout mawkish- 
ness his many sufferings. He has brought out in these simple narrations a clear 
and vivid picture of the life led in the Desert by native, beast, and hunter. No 
work of hunting experiences ever published contains more striking and varied 
scenes and incidents. It is decidedly one of the best works of its kind. The 
ilustrations are quite worthy of the story, and do great credit to Mr. Wolf and to 
Mr. Zwecker. As to the style of the work, nothing could be better for the pur- 
pose. It isso unpretending, yet so vivid, that in many places we are reminded 
of Defoe. What this book does so well is to set before us the life of a 
hunter.” 
Tllustrated London News. 


‘‘ Among the most interesting and exciting books recently published is Mr. 
Baldwin’s journal of his hunting in South Africa, in various regions from Natal 
to the Zambesi. Mr. Baldwin penetrated twelve degrees north of Port Natal, 
and as far as the Falls of the Zambesi, being the second Englishman who has 
visited that marvellous scenery since its discovery in 1855. Beside the danger 
from the treachery of the natives around him, he was more than once left 
almost single-handed by his own Kaffirs and drivers, and frequently nearly 
lost himself in the desert and bush. His many escapes from wounded and 


| furious buffaloes—charging elephants and lions—one wounded lioness knocking 

| him over in her leap at night, and a lion grazing his shoulder in a leap over 
man and horse—from rhinoceroses, alligators, wild pigs, hippopotami, put 
adders, and other creatures which people generally prefer meeting in confine- 
ment, are sometimes almost miraculous.” 


Examiner. 


“This is a most lively narrative of sporting adventure, thick with incident. 
The pith of eight years’ sport, where the game was lion, elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, giraffe, ostrich, zebra, baboon, koodoo, buffalo, oryx and gemsbok, 
and where the range of excursion was so wide, that in the last hunting trip the 
sportsman, reaching the Zambesi Falls, traversed two thousand miles of an wi- 
explored country, ought to furnish a book rich in stirring adventure,—and so it 
does. The pictures of sporting adventure, too, forty-eight in number, supplied 
by such excellent artists as Mr. Wolf and Mr. Zwecker, vigorously represent to 
the eye some of the most interesting of the scenes described. A first-rate 
African Hunting book, as this one is, will rank high in England.” 


Morning Post. 


“The novelty of the author’s daring adventure cannot fail to win attention, 
and many of his pages will be read with thrilling interest. Some of his 
narrow escapes are so marvellous, that they might excite the suspicion of bis 
using a traveller’s embellishing licence, did not the simplicity of his unadorned 
and unpremeditated journal, sometimes penned on the floor of his waggon, or it 
his Kaffir hut, or prostrate on the bare earth, written with an ink compounded 
of tea and gunpowder, speak for the truthfulness of his narrative. We shudder 
while we read of the author’s desperate encounters, Of all these encounters, 
the fiercest and most appalling were those with lions, but they generally termi- 
nated in the fall of the forest monarch. In these pursuits he passed nine years, 
and explored the country from Port Natal to Lake Ngami and the Zambedi, 
extending over 25 degrees of latitude.”’ 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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